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Ayurvedic Concept of Health 


Ayurveda being the Upveda of the Atharva Veda, its fundamentals 
are the products ofthe great Vedic Rishis whose findings are still 
relevant to the present circumstances. The ancients found that the 
personality of an individual isa comprehensive whole and not the 
sum total of the segretations, They viewed it functioning holistically. 
The so apprehensive components of a person are actually linked up 
and interdependent. Indisposition in any part effects the functions 
of the remaining whole. The state of perfect equilibrium in that 
whole is a primary requisition of a healthy person. 


Charak, the foremost Ayurvedic exponent, considers human 
personality to be a functional whole and recommends the state of 
equilibrium to be maintained or attained for the existence of health. 
The disequilibrium on the physical level between Vata, Pitta and 
Kapha and on the mental level between Sattav, Rajas and Tamas is 
the primary condition of ill-health. Thus according to Charak health 
means the allround equilibrated state of personality. 


Susrut the eminent pioneer of Ayurvedic surgery defines the 
concept of health in the following manner. 


waaay: aafaa THATS mafea: | 
gaa fagna: cacy gaeta i 
(Sut./15/44) 


It means firstly the state of perfect equipoise in three bodily 
humors—Vata (wind), Pitta (bile) and Kapha (phlegm) and three 


mental Gunas—Sattav, Rajas and Tamas, secondly the equilibriated 
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enting the bodily heat and the digestion, 
the state of equilibrium in the bodily 
fluids, blood, flesh, fat, bone cartlege, bone marrow etc., fourthly, 
normal functioning of faeces, urine and sweat and fifthly, the exube- 
rant happiness and blissful state of the soul, senses and the mind are 


the prerequisites, of a healthy person. 
2 eave = y : 


state of the bodily fire repres 
metabolic function, thirdly, 


Thus Susrut has put forward the concept of health more 
elaborately and explicitly. Alt round equipoise among, and optimal 
normal functioning of the different systems of the personality 
are the essential requirements of a heałthy personality amd their 
otherwise state is a sign of ilfhealth. Obviously the Ayurvedic 
scholars have made a positive approach in the formulation of the 
‘concept of health. For them the negative ‘approach i, e., the absence 
of disease, is insufficient and puts incomplete picture of the healthy 
‘personality. Health, in Ayurveda, is a positive conéept. Conclusively 
“Ayurveda has a perfect healthy concept of health; itis a balance of 
‘body and mind. The World Health Organization’s modern definition 
‘omes: very. near to Susrut’s ancient definition of health. The’ W.-H. O. 
‘has defined, “Health as a positive sense of well-being ‘physical, mental 
and social and not merely an absence of illnesses. — rt cae 
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Vedic Harvest Songs 


Satyakam Vidyalankar 


Vedic poets have glorified the earth in many hymns. She is 
extolled to be “The Queen of what has been and will be”, the mistress 
of four quarters, “giver of magnificence and lustre”, “bearer of the 
universal fire”, ‘Provider of abundant food, prosperity, gems and gold” 
and ‘the conferer of the treasures at harvest times”, 


Through the hymn of Atharva Veda 12.1.3 we pray “May she 
confer on us the finest of harvests”. 


From time immemorial, in India, harvest time has been celebrated 
with extreme joy and mirth by all communities of India. The tradition 
seems to have been inherited from Vedic time. Here are some of the 
Vedic hymns, expressing joy of the farmer at the time of harvest. 


qasa: TACT Fa: | À 
HA qasait ATAT AL së ASAM: l 
Full of sweetness are the plants, 
and full of sweetness these my words ; 
And with things that are full of sweetness 
l prosper in a thousand ways. 
(Atharva. 3.241) 


Fale qara AIT Tea ag | 
AAT ATA AT la ea aa gaing Al Aavaal TR Ul g 
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I know the Lord who is full of sweetness; 
He has made abundant corn, 


by invoke him with our song. | 
We hereby i a 


gar at: qa saN miad: TA pA: | 

ae mg aalfeag mfa AgI l | 
; Let these five quarters of the globe, < = 
xf and these five types of men, | 


i Bring us full prosperity 
as, after rains, the river brings Up floating wood. 
; (Atharva. 3.24.3) 


7% Sga WAN azaan ferry | 

Val CATS ITT Beart wera yu 

As a fountain rises in a 
hundred thousand streams, 
and remains inexhaustible, 

So may our corn flow in a thousand streams 
and remain inexhaustible. 


(Atharva, 3.24.4) | 


WAC TART EEA TfT | | 
HIT BACT AE Tha aaa I ; 
O thou hundred-handed one, gather this ! ) 


O thou thousand-handed one, pour it out | | 
Bring together the abundant corn ) 


that is reaped or waits to be reaped, 
(Atharva. 3.24.5) 
Re mar ai aa aeqear: | 
TR at eeraa aat arfaa A 1 
Three measures are for cosmic powers, 
and four for the mistress of the house; 


And with the measure that’s the amplest 
of them all, we associate thee, 


(Atharva 3.24.6) 


Feros socos eves seose 
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Cultural and Academic Bonds 
between India and U.S.A 


G.B.K. Hooja 


Hardwar is spelt both as ‘Hardwar’ and ‘Haridwar’. Those who 
have noticed this may be wondering why it is so and which one the 
correct version is, Let me tell, both the versions are correct. The word 
dwar means gate and the word Har stands for Siva, the benevolent and 
the word Hari for Sri Krishna of the flute: 


In ancient mythology, the Ganga is accociated with Siva. It is said 

that while descending to the Earth it got entangled in the puff of Siva 

‘and it was through the heroic endeavours of King Bhagiratha that it 

was released to come down to Earth to perform her sacred mission. So 
the followers of Siva would like to call this city, Hardwar. 


Sri Krishna had his play-fields on the banks of the Yamuna, a 
tributary and a sister river of the Ganga. The State of Haryana in our 
neighbourhood derives its name from Hari which is another name for 
Krishna. The followers of Krishna would, therefore, prefer to call it 
Haridwar, the gateway to Hari. 


Over the centuries, Indian culture has evolved the concept of 
Samanvaya (synthesis) and harmony. As such the Indians accept both 
the versions—Hardwar and Haridwar asa current coin for this sacred 
city. 
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The GKV was founded by Swami Shraddhananda, a disciple of Swami 
Dayananda Sarswati in 1900 AD to educate boys in the tradition of the 
old Gurukulas where students lived as the members of the family of the 
Teachers and learnt through example and precept the Vedas and allied 
sciences. The syllabus for the Degree did not comprise of only 3 or 4 
subjects but was widely spread out 10 develop a whole and integrated 
personality. In the last 84 years, the Gurukula Kangri has turned out 
learned scholars of eminence, distinguished journalists, great 
parliamentarians, able administrators and highly successful businessmen. 
The learned Gurus of this Vishwavidyalaya have been trend-setters in 
the study of the Vedas, Indology, Ancient History, Psychology and other 
subjects. The GKV graduates have built bridges of friendship across 


the w orld. 


It is self-evident ~that the cultural, academic and political bonds 
between India and the United States of America are very old. Indian 
Sages of yore who knew that the Earth was round and called it the 
science of geography, Bhoogole (the round earth) from where perhaps is 
derived the word globe, called the land of the Americans Paataal (under 
the soles of the feet), the antipodes. 


Again Indian mythology has it that the princes of the Kaurava clan 
went to the Paataal country to establish their suzerainty before the 
performance of the Asvamedha Yajna. Thus there is ample scope for 
researcn into the theory of the Hindu origin of the Maya civilization. 


Then came Columbus, who left his native land in search of the 
Wisdom and Wealth of the Indies and struck the Americas. His 
adventurous story also needs to be retold. 


However, coming to more recent times, it is well known 
ee oe War of Independence was the inspiration of India’s 
the Fete ae and Indian intellectuals and leaders, during 
strength and inspi ss eae struggle against foreign rule, derived 
eee ee a from the writings and speeches of Was’ ington, 
Thoreau’s E ea and Walt Whitman. Gandhiji acknowledge 
Be tae pera ween himself. Roosevelt and Kennedy amongst 
fe... a Biteshect of the Indian people for their noble 

y merica’s contribution towards the scientific and techno- 


logic i ee ey 
ogi al advancement of humanity is acknowledged with admiration 
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Unfortunate as it is, during the recent years, a feeling of mutual 
fear, mistrust, jingoism, neo-colonialism, increase in super power rivalry 
and nuclear weapons and the like tend to dominate mankind. | In this 
situation, India’s message of Non-violence, Truth and Peace can hope- 
fully contribute towards international amity and brotherhood and can 
make the world a better planet where in accordance with Tagore’s 
dream the head is held high and the mind is without fear; where the 
walls of narrow regionalism, sectarianism, creed and caste do not divide 
mankind into warring zones. 


India has remained since times immemorial a peace-loving 
country pursuing and preaching the gospel of Vasudhaiva hi kutumbakam, 
of non-violence, love, peace, truth. The Vedic wisdom of her ancient 
sages seeks to guide humanity through its travails. 


Tsopanishad says ; 


a: gaai yarfa areata ca agafa | 
aq yaga Alea aa: T AIJA N 


He who contemplates all beings in the spirit and the spirit 
in all beings does not view with contempt any creature. 


The Vedas, the Upanishads, the Brahmans are the great sages of 
peace. They are full of profound wisdom. They are the quintessence of 
philosophy and prescription for a happy living. They give a message 
of unity, truth and Panch Sheela, And it is for the Indo-English and 
American writers to broadcast this message to the English-knowing 
world so that the misunderstandings and various forms of fears prevail- 
ing among the different people and nations of the world may be 
removed and the kingdom of Shanti (Peace) as envisaged by ancient 
indian sages is established all over the world, so that all the peoples 
of the world may live together inpeace, harmony, bound together by 
mutual consultation, co-operation, cultural ties and advancement 
of civilisation, and may convert this wonderful planet into a paradise 
of peace. prosperity and progress. 


It is my fervent hope that the message of Vedic socialism, and 
international amity will vibirate all over the world through this 
conference. 
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The Rig Veda says : 


a gaq q qag a a: aaa Taag | 

aq: wmi sar ga amai: sad 

You should move together, talk together, think together, just as 
a your elders of divine qualities with full knowledge and conscious- 

ness played their part in life of moving together, thinking 

together and talking together, so should you follow them in their 

footsteps. 


gam: ma: afafa: wary, ATIA RT: ae ATA UI | 
wart tag afanrat a: aaa a: ga waite i 


Common be your aim, common be the decision of your assembly, 
common be your thought, common be your will. I direct you to 
common aim, so that directed by common mind, you may achieve 
your object. 


aad a: agfa: aaar: gafa a: | 
WAM ga: Aa:, Far a: g agrafa 1 
| Common be your intention, common be the desire of your heart 


common be your thoughts so that there may be the live-together 
existence among you. 


Since it isa get-together of Indo-American scholars, it would 
be appropriate to mention what Raph Waldo Emerson has said in his 
essay, “The American Scholar’, He says that the scholar must be 
educated by nature, by books and by action, and the office of the 
scholar is ‘to cheer, to raise, and to guide men by showing them facts 
amidst appearance.” He must not be self-centred; rather he should 
be the “world’s eye” the “world’s heart”; he must be free and brave. 


Our age is described as the age of fear, 
taxed with second thoughts; we can’t enjoy th 
we are bedevilled by evils arisin 
(Anger), Lobha (Covetousness), 
Some think that the time is infect 
ee by over-thinking and over brood 
T = likeall times and a very good one 
| gee So Said Emerson. 


We are critical; we are 
e nature—born pleasures; 
g out of Kaama (Passion), Krodha 
Moha (Lust) and Ahemkaara (Ego). 
ed with Hamlet’s unhappiness caused 
Ing. But no, not so. The time is 
, If we but know what to do with it. 
And I have no doubt that the learned scholars who 


ete —CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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as you may prefer to call it, would ponder over the words of Emerson 
and take note of the message of the ancient sages of India and use 
their powerful pen as a vehicle for the promotion of East-West, North- 
South harmony and the spread of the spirit of cheer. 


aaae 

(Extract from the welcome address by G.B.K. Hooja, Vice- 
Chancellor, on the occasion of XVIII Annual Conference: 1-3 April 1984 
of the Indian Association for American Studies held at Gurukula Kangri 
Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar.) 
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Maharshi Dayananda 
(Serial No. 6) 


Hari Narain Kapur* 


(i) Swami Dayananda’s Nirvan 

Maharaja of Jodhpur had made necessary arrangements for 
Swamiji’s transportation etc. and had ordered the state doctor Suraj 
Mall to accompany him. The Maharaja was very much upset and 
extremely worried over Swamiji’s continuous serious sickness and 
thought if he died it will be a very great blot upon his state. Swamiji 
remained at Mt. Abu for 5-6 days with the hope that the change of 
climate may be beneficial in his recovery but it did not, on the contrary 
it further deteriorated. His whole body was inflamed with rash and 
irruption on the 29th October and it was visible that his end was 
near. The news of his grave illness spread in all parts of the country 
and sorrowing people rushed to Ajmer where he was taken from Mt. 
Abu. Inspite of suffering from such a dreadful disease, Swamiji was aS 
serene and calm as ever and bore his discomfort with an unprece- 
dented fortitude. The people, like Pt. Gurudatta who rushed from 
Lahore and Late Munshi Ram (Swami Shraddhanand) were wonder- 
struck at Swamiji’s perseverance, and it is said that from that time on 
seeing Swamiji’s stead fastness they started believing in the presence 
a God, He could not take anything by mouth, and was in the 
oP oi Comal K was the evening of the 29th, ana he sat for some 
eee cha rains OF Newt 
and he too was startled to see his 


"2/17 Mira Housing Society, Shanker Shet Road, Pune—9, 
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perilous condition. Swamiji could not utter anything, but slowly he 
opened his eyes and prayed for some time and uttered the last words, 
`“ O ! Prabhu, Thy will shall be fulfilled °° and then closed his eyes 
and soon went for his eternal sleep. He was 59 years old at the 
time of his demise. It was the Diwali night. 


No sooner then Swamiji closed his eyes for his eternal sleep, 
the people around him burnt into grief and some were seen shedding 
tears and some wiping their tears, and exclaiming the light of Sun 
had gone, 


On the morning of 1st November 1883, his funeral was per- 
formed according to strict Vedic rites. Swamiji’s premature death 
had caused intense grief amongst the Arya Samajists and great gloom 
prevailed throughout the country, and the people of all shades and 
all creeds, Hindus, Muslims and Christians expressed their heart-felt 
sorrow and sympathised with the Arya Samajists. i 


(ii) World-wide Tributes to Swamiji 


(a) Swamiji’s pre-mature death cast a gloom all over the 
country. Maharshi Dayananda, the greatest social and religious 
reformer of the 19th century and founder of the Arya Samaj—the 
premier social and religious organization in the country, was the first 
one to have met his martyrdom at the hands of conspirators, The 
country lost the giant among the men and it was hard to fill the void 
caused by his untimely death. World-wide tributes were paid to him 
on his death. Madam Blavatsky and Col. Alcott of the Theosophical 
Society testified, “ India never saw a more learned Sanskrit scholar, 
a deeper metaphysician, a more wonderful orator and a more fearless 
denunciator of any evil than Dayananda since the ‘times of Shankara- 
charya.”? Sir Sayed Ahmed Khan, the great Muslim leader, who had 
often met him, said,.“‘ Swami Dayananda Saraswati was a profound 
scholar of Sanskrit and critical student of the Vedas. Besides being a 
learned scholar, he was a man distinctly noble and spiritual in nature. 
| was very well acquainted with the late Swami Dayananda Saraswati 
and always showed a great respect for him. Simply because he was 
such an excellent and learned man that it behoved men of all religions 
to respect him. In any case he was sucha great man as he has no 
equal in India. Everyone therefore should mourn his death and feel 
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and feel sorry that such an unparalled man has passed away from our 
midst.” 


(b) The recent publication of an Anthology of te, Tribune 
(newspaper published from Lahore) which completed its first cent- 
enary on the 2nd February 1981 stated :— “A great man has passed 
away from among us. Swami Dayananda Saraswati is no more, We 
were exceedingly sorry to hear of the death of this extraordinary man 
who had communicated an electric current of thought through many 
parts of the country. After the torpor of ages, India needed a great 
awakening and that awakening is being brought about by a variety 
Of FOF COS... ee. Swami Dayananda did not learn any foreign langage, 
but he was well acquainted with the doctrines and beliefs that pre- 
vailed among other people. Possessing a thorough mastery of the 
sacred language-of his own country...........that vast repository of all the 
higher forms of human knowledge......-he was enabled by his 
natural intelligence and keen powers of reasoning, to discern the truth 
and to pick out the corn which had so hopelessly mixed up with 
chaff. The principles he preached spread far and wide and created a 
revolution in men’s opinions........VVe must agree that he was a man 
of great abilities............. -a genius of higher order.’ 


(c) Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore said, °“ Strong is the epithet that 
can be applied in truth to Dayananda, “ S:rong ” in intellect ; 
“ strong ”’ in adventures ; “ strong ” in heart, and “ strong ” in organ- 
ising forces. And his teachings through life and writings can be 
summed up in one word “ strength .” 


(d) Lokmanya Tilak said : “ The greatness of Swami Daya- 
nanda was that whatever he wrote, it was in the light of truth and the 
cofirmation and the corroboration of which was his great magnum 
opus ‘ Satyarth Prakash.’ Several pages will be filled in if we 


write all the tributes paid by the Indians and Westerners in praise of 
Swamiji’s head and heart. 


(iii) Probable cause of Swamiji’s premature death 
There are conflicting statements in connection with the poisoning 
episode. The popular belief is that Swamiji Stayed in Jodhpur state 
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where he had gone on the special invitation of Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh. Due to his criticism of idol-worship by the orthodox Hindus, 
and some Muslim displeasure against him, there was a hue and cry in 
general against him. Swamiji was giving to the Maharaja lessons 
every day at the appointed time. One day—when Swamiji, as usual 
arrived at the palace, hə found him lending his hand to a palanquin 
which was being uplifted in which his favourite 
prostitute Nanhijan was seated. On seeing this Swamiji 
severely chastised thə Maharaja, who cut a very sorry 
figure at this rebuke in the presence of his state officials and was 
visibly annoyed. The prostitute herself was red in anger at this out- 
spoken reference being made against her. She started hatching a 
plot against Swamiji in league with the Mohamadan state doctor Ali 
Mardan Khan. All this was kept a secret from the Maharaja and his 
brother Col. Partap Singh and other Hindu officials. The popular 
belief is that Nanhijan heavily bribed Swamiji’s cook, who having 
mixed the powdered glass in the milk gave it to Swamiji at the night 
time, as usual before going to his bed. And this was the apparent 
cause. But others refute this contention. It is said that Maharaja 
Nahar Singh of Shahpur state had said on the occasion of Birth- 
centenary at Mathura that Swamiji had taken two servants Krishan and 
Kalu from his state, that it was wrong to believe that they might have 
poisoned him, ; 


In this connection, one B. K. Singh had contributed an article in 
the Illustrated Weekly of India dated 29th October 1972. The sum 
and substance of this article is that “ though it cannot be conclusively 
proved that Nanhijan was not involved in the plot — if there was at 
all a plot — it would also be wrong to implicate her on doubtful 
circumstantial evidence. Nanhijan was quite aware of Jodhpur 
Ruler’s regard for Dayananda, and it is doubtful if she would have 
tisked her prestige at the court by trying to get rid of him by poison- 
ing. Our assumption is that Dayananda died a natural death and that 
he was not poisoned by anyone. Neither did Nanhijan nor did 
Ali Mardan Khan poisoned him....--... However Dr. Ali Mardan Khan 
might indirectly be held responsible for the death of Dayananda for 
his treatment was ill-conceived and it never did the patient any 
OOM eesee esses oe „It was wrong on Dr. Ali Mardan’s part to have given the 
patient a strong purgativa and other medicines which consisted 
of arsenic on the plea that Dayananda was a robust man. Col. Spenser, 
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asthan may also be held responsible for 
never suited Swamiji and he acted very 

i i allowing Dr. Lakshman Das to 
unwisely and arrogantly in not g ' 
continue his treatment to which Swamiji was FESPONGING sese ? 
even before Swamiji had contracted the fatal lines; he was not 
in good health and did not take good care of his health and 
sufficient rest...—..”. In the end of the same article the writer 
gives another version... He states that in 1907 one Sanyasi 
named Shankaranand, was his guest, who it was thought was 
none else other than Ramanand Brahmachari, one time assistant 
and disciple of Swamiji and continued to stay with him and was 
at his bed-side at Ajmer at the time of his death on the 30th 
October 1883..-..-.-it would appear that Swami Dayananda died 
of poisioning.......=. but no one knew about it except Nanhijan, 
who had a cause to feel aggrieved, as she could have fallen from 
the Maharaja’s grace on account of Swamij’s reprimand. It is 
said that on learning that the cook, who is alleged to have given 
poison to him the kind hearted Rishi asked him (cook) to leave 
that place at once giving him some money, so that he may not 
come into trouble by the police. 


Chief Medical Officer of Raj 
the tragedy. His treatment 


The statement of B. K. Singh has been refuted by one Anup 
Singh who sent a rejoinder from Dehra Dun and was published in 


the Illustrated Weekly of 7-1-1973 as follows :— © The article ` 


“ Was Swami Dayananda poisoned?” by B. K. Singh’s presump- 
tion that“ Dayananda died a natural death ” is wrong. Swamiji 


bore courageously intense suffering caused by poison. He said 


with his last breath “Thy Will be done”, “ Rao Raja Tej Singh 
stated in 1925 that Kalu, a servant of Swamiji had stolen two 
gold mohurs and a Shawl. Swamiji reprimanded him for this 
offence.- Kalu conspired with some evil-minded persons and 
administered poison to Swamiji in his Milk... Pt. Nanuram 
Brahmavarta, who had gone from Jodhpur declared that one Kalia 
alias Jagan, Nath conspired with gardener and at the courtesan 
Nahni’s instigation mixed poison in milk and gave it to Swamiji 
to drink. Mr. Devi Prasad, the well-known historian of Jodhpur, 
expressed the view that Nanhijan bribed a Mali (gardener) and 
through him got Kaliya the cook to Poison him.” This state- 
ment of Anup Sfngh contradicting B. K. Singh’s statement, has 
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been further corroborated by Mahesh Chandra Shastri in a long 
article of four pages together with about half-a-dozen coloured 
‘pictures of Swamiji. Nanhijan’s picture sitting with Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh...—...has been published in Dharamyug dated 
21-10-1973. Inthe end the writer states that Pt. Lekh Ram, Swami 
Satyananda, Rao Bahadur Harbilas Sharda, Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Devendra Nath Mukhopadhya, too agree with one voice that Swamiji 
died of poisoning by Kalia alias Jagan Nath, and he had admitted 
his guilt at the time of his death. (Page 136-137 of ‘‘ Dayananda 
Digvijaya ” by Master Dharam Mitra, author of the book) 


“ One day, the Maharaja was enjoying her company when the 
Swami happened to enter the palace. Maharaja expected that 
Swamiji would strongly criticize him, and in order to escape criticism, 
he asked the bearers of the palanquin to make haste and in eagerness 
to send her away, he even helped the bearers. Swamiji saw it and 
in his usual harsh tone said, “ Kshattriyas are lions and they do not 
favour the company of bitches,’ Nanhijan heard these insulting 
words, from now she began to intrigue against Swamiji.” (Page 196 
of “ Life and Teachings of Swami Dayananda ” by Vishwa Prakash, 
B. A., LL. B., Published at Kala Press, Allahabad-3, Second Edition, 
1969). 


(Concluded) 


So 


i 
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The Faculty Of God Realisation 


Dr. B, D. Dhawan* 


Realization of God has always beena matter of considerable 
discussion in the Upanishads ; but no clear answer to the question 
appears to be available. An attempt has been made here to explain 
through which human faculty, the Selfcan be realised? Isit sense 
or thought or any super-intellectual faculty of intuition, by which 
one is able to realise God. It has been laid down! that the form of 
God does not fall within the ken of our vision :— ; 


na samdrse tisthati rupam asya, 
na caksusa pasyati kascanainam: 
hrda manisa manasabhiklpto, 
ya etad vidur amrtas te bhavanti. 
“Not within the field of vision stands this form, 
sees Him with the eye. By heart, by thought, 
they who know Him become immortal.” T is verse, in a way lays 


down that the Supreme Reality is to be apprehended through the 
concentrated direction of all the mental powers. 


No one soever 
by mind apprehended, 


2. First landmark in Self-Realisation : 


In contradiction to the foregoing verse, a supervening stanza2 of 


* Dr. B. D. Dhawai, PCS, H. No. 1022/11 


—C, Chandigarh, 


j 
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the same upanishad lays down as follows :—- 


naiva vaca na manasa praptum sakyo caksusa, 
astiti bruvato nyatra katham tad upalabhyate. 


e It is not possible at all to realise God either by word of mouth or 
by mind or by the eye. It is only those who know that God is, to 
them alone and to none else, is God revealed.” 


Thus, in the ladder of revelation of the Supreme-self, the devout 
must, first of all, cultivate within himself the unflinching faith 
that God does exist. In fact, this constitutes the basic stepping 
stone in the pilgrimage of self-reliasation. Unless and until, this 
fundamental premise is accepted as the starting ground, the devotee 
would rather be groping in the darkness without an objective ideal, 
In fact, the natuse of God realisation is like that of a‘ fact.’ One 
cannot question it or argue about it. The value of a fact can never 
be disturbed by any probing into pros and cons, by logical mani- 
pulation about its nature or by any imaginative or highly strung. 
intellectual solutions. 


3. Instrumentality of intellect in grasping the Self. : 


Both of the above verses do corroboratively bring out that 
neither Sense nor Thought enables us to realise God. Then, by 
which faculty to realise Him? The answer comes} :— 


esa sarvesu bhutesu gudho tma na _prakasata, 
drsyate tvagryaya buddhya suksmaya suksma-darsibhih. 


“The Self, though hidden in all beings, does not shine forth. 


However, it can be seen by the subtle seers through their sharp 
and subtle intelligence or intuition.” 


In another passage’ of Bhagavadgita, it has also been reiterated 
that the happiness of Cod-realisation can be apprehended by means 
of our intellect :— 

Sukham atyantikam yat tad, Buddhigrahyam atindriyam, à 
vetti yatra na caivayam, sthitas calati tattvath. 


“ The Supreme Bliss transcends the senses ;but can be percei- 
ved by the intelligence. Once established therein, he never 
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moves from reality.” 


4. God beyond the faculty of Intuition : 


her hand, another verse’ of Bhagavadgita tells that 


the ot 
“i of Intuition or Buddhi :— 


God is beyond even the faculty 
Indriyani Parany. ahur, 
indriyebhyah param manah, 
manasas tu para buddhir, 
yo buddheh paratas tu sah. 


« The senses are said to be superior to the body, the mind is 
superior tO the senses ; the intellect is superior to the mind 
and what is superior to intellect or beyond the ken of intellect 
is the soul.” Obviously, something which is beyond even the 
conception of every physical organ or capacity, can be appre- 
Ipso-facto, the Upanishads 


look upon the faculty of God-realisation not from the psychological 


but from moral point of view. 


5. Perfect purification of the entire moral fabric—a 
pre—requisite. : 


A significant verse’ reads as follows ;— 


na caksusa grhyate napi vaca nanyair devaih tapasa 
karmana va 

inana—prasadena visuddha—sattvas tatas tu tam  pasyate 
niskalam dhyayamanah, 


“it is only when a catharsis (purification) of the whole moral 
being takes place by the clearance of illumination or by the light 
of knowledge, that one is able to realise the immaculate God 
after meditation ; because He is not grasped by the eye nor even 
by” speech nor by other sense-organs, nor by austerity nor by ac- 
tions whatsoever.” Of like import is another Upanishadic verse’ ‘— 
anor aniyan mahato mahiyan, atmasya jantor nihito 
guhayam : 


tam akratuh pasyati vita-soko dhatu-prasadan mahimanam 
atmanah, — ; 


+ < 
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«a Smaller than the small, greater than the great, the self is set in 
the heart of every creature. The unstriving person beholds Him, 
freed from sorrow. Through tranquility of the mind and senses, 
(the man sees) the greatness of the self.” The unstriving person is 
one who is free from desire for external objects, earthly or heavenly 
because they distract the soul and distort its vision. 


Thus, the only effective key to open the difficult lock of the 
atman is the tuning of our entire life to a higher moral standard 
and it is only when this pre-condition is satisfied that the Self 
(which is of the nature of light and pure) reveals itself to us. 
Let us, therefore, right now, take a firm vow to lead a morally 
upright life so that we may steadfastly and progressively qualify 
for the attainment of the Supreme Bliss. 


6. Seeking the grace of God : 


Mundakopanishad®’ very significantly tells that despite perfect 
catharsis of our life, the Self cannot be realised except by one 
whom the Atman himself chooses. This is verily the doctrine of 
“ Divine Grace.” It does imply that man’s efforts after a full-fledged 
realization of God may always fall short of the ideal, unless grace 
comes from above. It is only then that the golden-coloured Being 
of Chandogya Upanishad? who can be seen on the sun “ with 
golden mustaches and golden-hair and who shines like gold upto 
his toes ”, can. be identified with the Being within ourselves as 
defined in another Upanishad 1° 


With a view to be eligible to the incidence of divine grace 


on us, leading of an ethically upright life is an essential pre- 
requisite. 


References :— 
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Mundakopanishad., Il. 2. 3. 
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9. Chandogya Upanishad., 1. 6. 6. 

10. Isopanishad., Verse 16. 


OERE 


(This verse is also found in Kathopanishad, Í 


—0-0-0— 


PRAYER FOR UNIVERSAL 
FRIENDSHIP 


faaea at aaar atf Hanis 
aa I 
faaea aqai aata wafa 
aAA | 

fam aam adterag | 


May all beings look on me 


with the eye of a friend; 
May | look on all beings 


with the eye of a friend; 
May we look on one another 
With the eye of a friend. 


—Yaj. xxxvi-18 
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Gleanings of Applied Psychology 
in Ancient India 


Dr. H. G. Singh* 


Man began to acquire knowledge about his self and 
behaviour since the start of his intellectual pursuit. Every culture, 
in its long developmental history established norms and laws for 
the improvement of their behaviour by abservations of their own 
kind. While so many cultures of the world extinguished in the 
horay past, the Vedic culture being one of the earliest, still 
flourishes. It is obvious that the behaviour of their people al- 
through must have been more suitable, developing and at the 
same time corresponding to the basic nature and concepts of 
human psychology, or otherwise they could not have stood the 
test of time. Dr. Indra Sen rightly says, “ Psychology is a basic 
trend of Indian culture and deeply embedded in the religious, 
and philosophical thought and the life of the country.”2 Again 
in the opinion of Dr. Debendra Chandra Dasgupta, “ The ancient 
Hindus were thoroughly conversant with the fundamentals of 
Psychology, and they freely applied its principles in the study 
of behaviour of men ofall ranks from the monarch to the criminal”? 


Naturally for the problems of daily living their scholars 


* Deptt. of Psychology, Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar. 
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remedies after continued strenuous 


studies and observations. They were the Rishis Siete. Vedic 
times who did deep concentrated studies in jungles far away from 
the hustle and bustle of the public. It was so pees and 
painstaking that the Sanskrit word, Tapas was used for it. These 
observers were free from bias and dispassionate. Dr. Durganand 
Sinha comparing the methodology of ancient Indian and Western 
psychologists says, ‘ Rather than depend only upon strict os 
jective observation and experimentation, the Indian psychologist 
has based his conclusions on different kinds of experiences and 
observations. Before placing any reliance on his experiences, he 
is expected to undergo a long process of self-discipline. This 
is a rigorous control but different from the control that we are 
generally familiar within scientific experimentation. After this dis- 
cipline is attained, the subjective experiences and observations of 
such people are used for psychological theory.”* Brahma P. 
Gupta confirms this in such words, “It would be relevant to 
appreciate the difference between a “ Rishi’? and a “ Muni” | 
_ the former was involved in extensive research and evolution of 
a phenomenon or principle based on his personal and universal 
observations and testing, while the latter was involved in carrying i 
it further into mass application through exposition to universal 
conditions and situations.”4 The long tested observations and j 
findings of Rishis were given place in the Vedas (books of know- 
ledge) under their respective names as observers i.e., Drashta. 
Their contributions have been compiled in the four Vedas. | 


searched solutions and 


Vedas contain immense psychological learning. About the l 
Rig Veda M. Falk has boldly asserted that Rig Veda is the origin | 
of psychology all over the world.’ While the earlier three Vedas 
are mostly conceptual and theoretical the Atharva Veda is specifi- 
cally practical and applied at each step. .No aspect of worldy 
life has deen left out of its vast scope because the main aim of 
the Atharva Veda is to relieve humanity of pain and suffering 
and promote it to live a Prosperous life beyond hundred years. 
Atharva Veda is rich in detailed Procedures and methodology. 
Thus knowledge without pragmatic value has no place in Indian 
culture. The same thing happened with the psychological learning 
of the Vedas. Dr. Durganand Sinha has thus opined, «In the 
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in the east psychology has always been intensely practical. 

‘ Psychological knowledge became a way of life not merelya way of 
thought, conforming to the Jain maxim, ‘‘ do not live to know, 
but know to live.’’6 


The most outstanding feature of the Atharva Veda is its Strict 
psychological nature and approach, which is clear from—firstly its 
various names, secondly its methodological approach, thirdly its very 
first Sookt or chapter and, fourthly the observations of its various 
commeniators.? The Athrava Veda is also called by several names 
including the Brahma Veda and Atma Veda. According to Max- 
muller, “ Brahma means originally force, will, wish and the 
propulsive power of creation. Atma means breath or spirit or self, 
Brahma itself is but self.8 Veda means knowledge so Atma Veda 
means knowledge or learning about Atma or Self. Originally the 
word psychology has been composed of two Greek words Psyche 
and logus where psyche means soul or Atma and logus or logy 
means branch of learning. So the Atharva Veda’s name Atma Veda 
becomes a synonym for the English word psychology. In the opinion 
of Satavalekar® Atharva Veda is specifically related to Atma and Mana 
and this Veda shows the way to know the individual self and 
attain psychic: energy. Henery Lefever!® thinks that the Rishis of 
the Atharva Veda tend to dwell more upon the psychological 
qualities necessary in the performer of a certain work. So the 
commentators of the Atharva Veda like Max Muller, Satavalekar, 
Henery Lefever, Arsh, R. C. Sharma, Singh, Shande etc. have 
emphasiscd the psychological nature of the Atharva Veda. 


In procedure and methodology the Atharva Vedic approach 
is basically psychological. As the foundation of the Vedantic 
theory of Brahma Satyam Jagat Mithya lies in the Atharva Veda so for 
the Atharva Veda, Atma, psyche or non-material part of peronality 
is of primary importance than its physical aspect, There is psychic 
harmony in the universe ie., the individual and universal psyche, 
“ Brahma ” are inter-related. When by the Atharva Vedic practices 
individual psyche feels united with the universal psyche then it 
becomes enormously energetic. According to Atharva Veda psychic 
energy can be lost, gained and transferred through various psychic 
and ritualistic practices. Atharva Veda's challenge is that Psyche 
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e the two are one and 
can control and commend eine applied side Atharva Veda's 
2 N R Dee ceric. Whether there is any kind of cure of 
Foes control or modification of behaviour and oe bes! 
of natural calamity its approach is einer purely paye a i 
psychosomatic but no where only materialistic. So in methodology 
Atharva Veda is basically psychological. 


it is clear from the foregoing that the psychological appli- 
cations have been the essential feature of Indian culture and 
life right from the earliest times of the Vedas which trend and 
tradition have later been followed by the other ancient documents: 
Although all the aspects of human behaviour from. birth upto 
death have been covered by the psychological applications but 
the most outstanding are—therapeutics, education and guidance, 
state and warfare, love making and attainment of supernormality. 


Psychological applications to Mental Disorders :— 


Starting with the therapeutics we find the first application of 
psychological ways and psychotherapy for the cure of diseases from 
the early times of the Atharva Veda. The author’s published 
research work “ Psychotherapy in India ” (from Vedic upto modern 
times) which is being translated into two foreign languages— 
Spanish and Italian, pescribes in detail the Atharva Vedic etiology, 
nosology and psychotherapy of about fourteen severe and mild 
disorders such as—Unmad (insanity), Grahi (hysteria), Apasmar 
(epilepsy), Bhaya (phobia), Manaspap (Schizophrenia paranoid type), 
Pap Bhavna (Guilt and inferiority feeling), Moh (eroticism),  Krodh 
(rage), Irsha (jealousy) etc. There are about eleven identical i.e., 
psychogenic therapies in which purely psychological approach is 
made and no medicines are applied. (Ref. Chaps, 3rd and 4th 


of the Psychotherapy in India).42 Some of these Psycho-therapies have 
Modern equivalents. 


Ayurveda is regarded as t 
Veda, so the big three expo 
and Vagbhatta have further elo 


he Upveda (branch) of the Atharva 
nents of Ayurveda—Charak, Susrut 
borated and developed the Atharva 
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Vedic traditions. For them abnormality is a matter of degree 
deviation. Although these are mainly medical therapists even 
then forthe sake of completeness of the subject they have given 
the etiology, symptomatology and psychotherapy of the mental 
disorders in brief and for further details they have directed 
people to go to the specialists of psychotherapy who are a bit 
separate type of therapists. But the topic of mental disorders 
has been absolutely misunderstood by the Ayurvedic scholars 
and the same has been corrected by the author. There has 
never been demonology in Atharva Veda and Ayurveda. In Ayur- 
veda about 30 types of mental disorders have been dealt with 
symptomatology, etiology, diagnosis and psychotherapy. About 
22 types of psychotherapies have been prescribed. 


The antiquity of Yoga lies in the Vedic period and its 
psychotherapies for mental disorders are also efficacious. Some 
experts of Western psychotherapy like Hans Jacobs, Geraldine 
Coster, Felix Guyot, Behanan, Ballentine, Akhilananda, Swami 
Rama, Indra Sen, Rao, Jaggi etc. have found Yoga to be better 
equipped than Western psychotherapy. See for example Geral- 
dine Coster’s remarks, “ Analytical therapy in the West is a very 
new and young experiment. Yoga in the East is a very ancient 
and mature technique. Yoga Sutra of Patanjali do really contain 
the information that some of the more advanced psychotherapists 
of the present day are ardently sesking.”!? 


For diagnosis Yoga finds out the personality type of 
the client whether Sattavic, Rajasic or Tamasic and also ‘the present 
degree variation of these gunas and then decides how to create 
equilibrium in these Gunas which is the normal state of the 
Personality. To cater the needs of the different types of the 
Persons and the objects to be achieved so many kinds of yoga 
such as Hath, Raj, Gyan, Bhakti, Karam, Mantra, Tantra, Laya, 
Jain, Buddhist elc. have been evolved in due course of time. 
Again every yoga has further its own stages and techniques 
e.g., Patanjali Yoga’s eight stages are—Yama, Niyam, Asana, 
Pranayam, Pratyahar, Dharna, Dhyan, and Samadhi. Which yoga 
and how much of that to apply and from which stage to start are 
highly technical which the well trained arfd experienced yogi can 
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only do. In the field of psychotherapy yog? cures whole personality 
psyche, nerves and soma. Its course of treatment is from abnormality 
to normality and if required from normality to supenonmalityi (Ref. 
My paper, Yoga approach towards Abnormal human personality, read 
in the Diamond Jubilee session of the Indian Science Cong. held at 
Chandigarh Jan. 1973).  Patanjali’s eight step yoga is a perfect 
technical system of personality integration and modification applicable 
to cases of all times and places. Dr. S.K. Rama Chandra Rao rightly 
says, “The yoga is essentially a system of psychodynamics elaborating 
the methods of reconditioning the mind for a creative career, freeing 
it from the yoke of unconscious impulsions.”*® Although yoga has 
been applied to almost all the aspects of human behaviour but we have 
confined our discussion upto psychotherapy only, 


Combining all the psychothrapies of Indian origin we find them 
35 in number. Comparing them with Western psychotherapies, only 
15 have similarities and 20 are quite novel. 


The topic of mental disorders has always been so popular that 
even Tulsi Das has dealt the subject describing their etiology, 
symptomatology and non-medical religious therapy in his famous Ram 
Charita Manas (Uttar kand). So the psychological applications in 
the therapy of mental disorders in ancient India is evident. 


Psychological applications to Education and guidance: 


; Now coming to the field of education, this process in ancient 
India was so advanced that students from different countries of the 
world used to come to seek education in the famous universities of 
Taxila (1500 B.C.) and Nalanda (7th Century A.D.). It was so perfect 
that while modern students are unable to memorise even a few answers 
and resort to mass copying in the examinations the ancient students 
were able to memorise even the huge oimne four Vedas 


The works of scholars 
Mitra, A.S. Altekar, 
etc. have highlighte 


like Debendra Chandra Dasgupta, Veda 
fae Mudaliar, S.K. Das, R.K. Mukerji, F.E. Key 
the different aspects of ancient Indian education: 
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But the more remarkable` in the present context is D.C. Dasgupta’s 
“Educational Psychology of the ancient Hindus.” In the preface of 
this he writes, “That the ancient Hindus, possessed as they were 
of a thorough knowledge of educational psychology based their 
techings on sound psychological principles cannot be gainsaid.” 
With innumerable citations and examples he has shown that the 
education was tased on the perception and the nature of the student, 
intelligence and ability testing and educational and vocational guidance 
were perfectly in vogue then. 


The factor of individual difference in mental capacity has been 
emphasised right from the Rig Veda, “Friends Possessing eyes, 
possessing ears, were (yet) unequal in mental apprehension.”18 Garuda 

5 Purana, Nyaya Sutra of Gautam, Jainism’s Parwamimansa Sutra 
Asvaghosa in Mahayana Literature, Kautilya in Arthasastra, ete. Regs 
talked of individual differences in intelligence, in mental abilities and 
emphasised its assessment before imparting education or assigning job. 
Vishnusharma in Panchtantra says, “But it was necessary first to test 
your intelligence.’!® Ancient literature is full of such instances, 


Contrary to modern system there was very intimate contact of 
teacher and tot. Atharva Veda emphatically says, “At the time of 
admission ceremony (Upanayan Sanskar) the teacher (Acharya) adopts 
the student in his womb like a mother and keeping him for three nights 
he gives him the second birth at the time of education completion 
ceremony (Samvartan Sanskar) when even the high scholars (Devtas) 
come to have the auspicious glance of the new graduate (Snatak) 229 
Here the three nights mean the three Stages of elementary, intermediate 
and university education through the dark ignorance of which the 
teacher guides the student protectively, personally, theoretically and 
Practically. There used to be three kinds of graduates—theoretically 
learned (Vidya Snatak), practically trained (Vrat Snatak) and both 
learned and practically sound (Vidya—Vrat Snatak), Thus learning with 
Practical conduct was the ideal followed and the conduct of the 
teacher was a major influencing factor.” 


In ancient times the envionmental factor in doing a Particular job 
was considered of primary importance. So for Carrying education the 
calm, undistracting and healthy atmosphere of forest far away from 
home and public worries was usually selected. Human factor of 
Concentration and distraction was applied to education and the 
Potentialitiegcog theustunenirnærekgikenri edediawiddevelop in full. 


a "a, 
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l 
The elementary education was compulsory, the pape mediate Wee | 
obligatory and the higher was optional allotted after puei Souear ena! | 
and vocational guidance. The teacher of nigher vochon learning | 
never imparted training to the person not having aptitude lor mae 
trade.22 The teacher preferred to live and die with his art and learning 
of his trade rather than impart it to the undeserving one. According 
to D.C. Dasgupta, “The modern ideal and practice of applying sound i 
psychological principles to vocational education were in vogue in 
ancient India.” (Ref. p. 183) “The ancient Hindus not only knew 
that specific skill and abilities are of essential necessity for each 
occupation —high or low, but they also applied the scientific method 
in directing the vocational selection of their children.” (p.201)).”® The 
citizens, the parents, as well as the city supervisors took keen interest 
in vocational councelling. Asa test for the guidance the teacher 
asked the scholars to make certain demonstrations of their skill before 
proceeding to their courses of study. For example when a group of 
princes went to learn archery from Dronacharya in the Mahabharata 
times,he puta clay bird on a tree and asked them to pierce the arrow into | 
` the left eye of the bird. Calling one by one on the bow he asked, what | 
he was perceiving. Everyone described so many visible things but | 
-Arjun said he is seeing only the left eye of the bird. Thus only Arjun | 
got selected for the vocational training ofthe Archery. Various | 
such devices were applied by the technical teachers in ancient 
India, and their counselling was the final authority. 


3. Psychological applications to state and warfare : 


Another remarkable field in which psychological application ` 
is found is state affair and warfare. The Atharva Veda Chapters 
VI/30 and XIX/37 lay down specific traits of a monarch.24 
What should be the King’s behaviour in the assembly of minis- 
ters and how he can be a popular King, are described in the 
Vedas. The later literature like Ramayan and Mahabharata specifi- 
cally depict the qualities, behaviour, duties and functions of a popular | 
king. The stories of the Panchtantra illustrate the varieties of kings 
functions to be taught to the princes. Through these the psycho- i 
logical, maxims of behaviour were taught such a6 Ou enemy’s . 


enemy is our friend, the affectivity and positivity of a false 
A po cases with; the number of Pronouncers, how certain 
paw baltells! Give rise. to Positive friendship and how certain 


behaviour patterns create ri 
i r eas : : 
ift and enmity in friends, hereditary 
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characteristics cannot be fully and permanently changed and prior 
testing and small scale experimenta:ion are necessary for all actions 
Chanakya Niti and Bidur Niti give behavioural guidance for he 
adoption of kings, administrators and commons. 


The famous Hitopadesh (directions for beneficial behaviour) 
are psychological suggestions for- the adoption of ideal and utili- 
tarian behaviour of the general public. Atharva Veda Mantra 
12/1/45% describes how the peoples of various castes, languages 
religions and customs in a state should live united fora commen 
cause. Rig Veda’s last Sukta (191) inspires for a familial and 
social integration and harmony. These are also applicable 
present Indian conditions. 


to 


Atharva Veda 11/1/25 asks to create confusion in enemy and 
Kaushik Sutra 14/7 shows how to hypnotise the enemy army. The 
most interesting is the incident of Arjun’s neurosis in the Manabi ana 
war which is well depicted in the famous Gita. In the opinion of 
S. K. Rama Chandra Rao, “ Itis a story of skillful and successful 
councelling ; and what follows focusses the attention on this parti- 
cular aspect of this great book, as the modern ideas of guidance and 
councelling are amply illustrated there."27 Just before tbe beginning 
of the war Arjun asked Lord Krishna to show him the warriors with 
whom he has to fight and when he saw them he at once refused t 
fight and took flight from reality. He showed symptoms of antes 
confusion and phantasy together with the physical manifestations 
Sweating, weakness, tremulousness and palpitation. For e o's 
de fences Arjun adopted the mechanism of rationalization as he ae 

Killing these warriors would mean killing my family tremors 
making family women—folk widow and children orphans maA 
injury to friends, and cutting Gown the family tree which on E 
part shall be a great sin.” Krishna being Yogeshwar (Lord of vot ; 
zeon Tecognised Arjun’s weak ego and sudden withdrawal from 
ae and his immediate need to acquire wholesome attitude 
ae things in proper frame of reference. There was also ego 
ee a es behind Anun s love of his folk was a love of himself 
ea aa ex tii own welfare, The role-ccnflict made him 

; ar to clinical depression and inhibition to act. 


Arjun had developed a pathological state which in yogic termi- 
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nt of Rajas (erotic) Guna and reduction of 


Tamas (thenatos or destructive) UE A the ied PUE ee 
Rajas and Tamas exist in everyene since birth a ee sures van 
every moment according to the need eng pen l ? an a 
the dominance of Tamas Guna over Rajas is essentially nee 5 


nology was the hyper increme 


In the terminology of Ayurvedic psychopathology, Arjun 


developed Unmad (hysteria) of Pitronmad type. 


Lord Krishna at once picked up the method of Gyan Yoga 
because this was the only method suitable for the rational type Arjun 
and the situational need. He re-educated, explaining the true 
nature of the self as immortal and independent of the mortal body 
and worldly family relations. Thus diverting his attention to the 
metaphysical standpoint Krishna drove out Arjun from the shrinked 
ego involvement in the conventional relations of kith and kin. The 
range of ego broadened. Thus the degree of Rajas Guna at once 
depresesd and the press of the war field shot up the Tamas Guna. 
And this Tamas may not be blind and crude so the Sattav Guna was 
also increased and the state of Sthitaprijnya (psychological equipose) 
was established in Arjun. His hysteria getting cured, he fought hard 
»and won the battle. 


_ Arjun’s case is similar to the first world war time hysteria of 
the great general’s which led to the discovery of psychogenic view 
point in mental disorders. Certainly if no family and ego involve- 


ment is there, the warrior does not feel war Stress and anxiety and 
gives a devoted fight. 


So decreasing the Pathological state of 
the resultant Tamas Guna is a yogic 
for war time neurosis, 


Rajas Guna and increasing 
Psychopathological therapy 


4. Psychological applications to Erotic behaviour: 


The next field of psychological application is the erotic and 
sexual behaviour which has been regarded such an essential pious 


activity of men et mythologically a god of sex (Kama Dev) has 
been assigned to be incharge of this function. Atharva Veda has a 


big group of hymns called Strikarmani (pertaining to female 
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activity) the main theme of which is, how to behave to achieve the 
love object ( male or female). Commentators of the Atharva Veda like 
w. D. Whitney, Maxmuller, Griffith, Von Roth, Sayan, Kesev, 
Satavalekar, R. C. Sharma agree that Atharva Veda Sooktas (Chapters) 
1/34, 11/30, 111/25, VI/8, 9, 102, 130, 131, 132 and VII/38 
specifically deal with winning the baloved. Max Muller uses the 
phrases—" The entire mental condition of the maiden and perhaps 
also her utterances shall be altered.” “ Thus the mind of the woman 
shall not be able to free itself from her lover,’‘29 


Leaving the minor ancient literature aside we make reference 
to Kama Sutra of Vatsyayana in which ways of approaching loved 
object, of attracting one and ways of having outmost pleasure have 
been dealt along with conceptual considerations of the instinct of 
sex.30 


5. Psychological applications for Supernormality: 


Lastly we now come to the Psychological applications for the 
attainment of supernatural behaviour the instances of which so often 
fill the ancient Indian history. Right from Vedic times it is a common 
concept that, human personality is so modifiable that by adoption of ` 
proper practice and behaviour patterns it can attain super-normal 
state the opposite end of abnormality. From normality Yoga has 
equal excess to abnormality and Supernormality. Its design starts 
from the smallest modification of reflex action, goes through uncon- 
scious complexes (may be of past lives) and reaches upto super- 
normality and Moksha. 


There seems a general misapprehension that yoga means only 
Asana and Pranayama. These are the two Out of eight stages of 
highly technical Patanjali yoga which are Yama, Niyama, Asana, 
Pranayama, Pratyahar, Dharna, Dhyana and Samadhi. These ‘stages 
have relevancy to the Yogic model of man which has five composite 
functional systems—Annamaya, Pranmaya, Manomaya, Vigyanmaya, and 
Anandmaya Koshas or layers. The practices of —Yama, Niyama and Asana 
Cover conditioned and somatic behaviour of Annamaya kosha, Pranayama 
cover functional side of Pranamaya nerves, Pratyahar cover complexes 
Of Manomaya kosha, Dharna and Dhyana cover knowledge stuff of 
Vigyanmaya kosha and Samadhi cover blissful state of Anandmaya kosha. 
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cae yoga modifies whole of conditioned, physica! nervous and psy. 
chic components of human model. Each of the sight stages of Patanjalj 
yoga has further advanced technics most of which are not taught by 
the yogis to the common man. They require long arduous practice 


which devoted yogis can do. | 


By the practice of Swarvigyan, a technical training about the science 

of breath taught by Shiva to Parvati, the common man can get success 

in life to a remarkable extent. By the awakening of Kundalini different | 
supernormal states of behaviour are attained. Patanjali*! describes the 
various supernorinal Siddhis which by the practice of higher Ashtang 
Yoga aré achieved. In addition to this, psychological applications to 
the religious behaviour of man have been elaborately made by so many 
jeligious sects from time io time e.ç., Buddhism prescribes to have 
minimum wants so that stress and frustration may not effect. But the 
yogic psychological applications for the achievement of supernormality | 
in behaviour is certainly an advancement to the Western psychology. 


Conclusions : 


in view of the above it can be said that the psychological appli- 
cations in ancient India have been made in the fields of psychotherapy 
education and guidance, state end warfare, love making superior | 
mality and religion. But it is noteworthy that the industrial paychologiant | 
applications are not at ail found in the Indian past, the reason of which | 
is obvious that there were no industries like today in those days | 
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Bhagwadgita and the like should be retranslated by psychologists for 
their more relevent and useful understanding.” i 


Scholars like Gardner Murphy, Abraham Masiow, Gordon Allport 
etc. feeling the inadequacy of modern psychology are turning towards 
the oriental intellectual heritage for better insight and understanding of 
the non-physical aspect of man in which India can definitely contribute 
to a great extent. Before they find out something, it becomes impara- 
tive on us to explore and present more worth while systems of paycho- 
logy to the world. 
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Mahatma Gandhi, Vinoba Bhave 
And Bhagwadgita 


Dr. s. C. Mathur* 


Mahatma Gandhi, the political mentor of Vinoba Bhave, was 
tremendously impressed by the philosophy and teachings of 
Bhagwadgita. He was indebted to Gita and its Philosophy of 
Karma—Yoga for everything that he was able to accomplish in his life. 
In his own words, “When doubts haunt me, when disappointments 
Stare me in the face and when | see not one tay of light on the 
horizon | turn to Bhagwadgita and find a verse to comfort me and I 
immediately begin to smile in the midst of Overwhelming sorrow. 
My life has been full of external tragedies and if they have not left 


any visible and indelible effect on me, | owe it to the teachings of 
Bhagwadgita.” 


. Acharya Vinoba Bhave, like Mahatma Gandhi, was dəeply 
immersed in the profound ‘philosophy of Bhagwadgita: He Was — 
shaped and moulded by it and throughout his long and chequered 
life experimented with it and realized the absolute and ultimate 
truths for himself, In fact, his relationship with Gita was based more 
on faith than on reasoning. We all know that reason can take us 
forward only to a limited extent and can not help us in understanding 
* Reader, Deptt. of Humanities & Social Sciences, University of Roorkee, 

Roorkee (U, p ). 
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i i in short 
and realizing the absolute truth and reality. Gita was, the 


very essence of Vinobaji’s being. 


| am reminded of the famous lines of 
great American thinker and philosopher, 
about Bhagwadgita. He says, ”“ Every morning | bathe my pec 
inthe stupendous and cosmogonal philosophy of Bhagwadgita in 
comparision to which our modern world and literature appear puny 
and trivial.” Vinobaji used to delve deep in the ocean of Gita nana 
whether alone or in company. In fact, Gita had become his constant 


companion, friend, philosopher and guide. 


In this connection, 
Henery David Thoreau, the 


Both Mahatma Gandhi and Vinoba Bhave have demonstrated 
through their lives that the teachings of the Gita are very useful and 
relevant for all mankind and forall- time to come. They have also 
shown that the Gita commands and inspires man to devote himself to 
Lokasangraha'- the welfare of all. The Gita, thus, contributes to 
social harmony and well-being. The highest goal of human life, 
‘Moksha’ or ‘Mukti? or complete liberation from all bondage is attain- 
able through ‘Lokasangraha’ i.e., by. working. for the weakest and the 
‘most down-trodden people of society, thus, making our own hearts 
‘pure and free from any stains of impurity.: We should, therefore, be 
completely dedicated to and engaged in the task of providing ’ succour 
„and support to the suffering humanity and our motto must be 
a qafedt za: One of the directives ofthe Great Lord Krishna in 
iBhagwadgita to us. is to develop the attitude of aa: adq yig? 
Le., we should be equally disposed to every living entity. The moment 
‘we start hating any -body there is an instinctive contraction of our 
‘consciousness. Im the words of Swami Vivekananda, one of the 
greatest thinkers and philosophers of our modern world,’ Expansion 
oe ee is death.” We should tty to expand our 
union of the individual Bee ces ee a a u Lbs 1S a 
GEES. e e nlo usness with the universal conscious- 

only when we start seeing the. God in 


everything—both animate and inanimate in this world 


x 
t 


“a HU qafa ada ad a nfr afa | 
ag TT aa A a goaa 113 
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i.e., who sees me (the Parmesvara, Paramatman ) to: be, everywhere 
and who sees everything, within me, him, I never abandon; nor does 
he ever abandon me. 2 aa 


Again, both Gandhiji and Vinoba Bhave have demonstrated that 
the Gita-is a practical guide to the art of living—a Yoga—Shastra 
which teaches us how to make our lives full, serene and happy. They 
have taught us how we can ‘maintain our calm, composure and 
equilibrium even when confronted with stupendous problems 
Modern life has become chaotic and confused and without any sence 
of purpose and direction. Bhagwadgita teaches us how to bring 
order, peace and harmony in this world of ours. There are Many who 
are of the opinion that Gita is meant for sanyasins only as it teaches 
renunciation but according to Bal Gengadhar: Tilak, a great leader 
and profound thinker, Gita is for everybody—the householder and the 
sanyasin, the common man and the man of knowledge, the man of 
renunciation and the man of action etc. In fact, Bhagwadgita is a 
dynamo from which spiritual energy can be tapped according to the 
Capacity and requirement of the aspirant. Bhagwadgita teaches us 
the technique of keeping our behaviour with others as pure as 
possible and, thus, whenever we interact with others, Gita come 
to our help. But Gita is not satisfied with this alone. It Wants i 
take te tothe highest point or goal of human life i.e, deliverance 
from ignorance, bondage and sorrow through * Atma—Jnana' or 
Knowledge of one’s real self or nature. 


. Both Gandhiji and Vinobaji: were Karma-Yogis in the true “sense 
Pee They used to perform all their actions in a spirit of 
a ment with no desire for fruits. A Karma-Yogi cares more ‘for 
o riġht for him to do than the consequences and results of his 
aa Re all the actions of a Karma—Yogi have a single and 
‘ Seren unfo dment of his spiritual nature. A Karma—Yogi who 
il er rested in actions oniy and detached towards the results 
nothing to worry him or to distract his mind. His entire 

oo eee be on the work and he will be at peace with 
hes iis ul have equanimity of mind. In Gita the word Yoga 
en defined as anq ATT gy4 ‘Equability of reason is - Yoga.’ 
Gandhiji and Vinobaji knew the art of making an action. (=a) 
Akatma (amf) with the help of Vikaram (Fa )and also the technique 
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; inology of Bhagwadgita { 

( i he actions. In the termino | 

t getting bound by t Lon : 3 

e a dexterity in action (att mAg iii Like true | 

g Y is both Gandhiji and Vinobaji continued performing their | 

MG aana eau throughout their lives but in such a manner | 
they were not bound by the actions. Karma-Yoga is duty for 
ae ee If a person performs all his actions in this spirit he 
escapes from the bondage of actions. Therefore, Lord Krishna says 

in Bhagwadgita, 
qafa waste Aa safe ag | 


mania sra ngea WAT 118 
i.e., ‘O Kaunteya ! Whatever you do, whatever you eat, whatever you | 
offer as sacrifice, whatever you perform, dedicate all to me’. | 


In this way the dichotomy between mundane work and spiritual 
sadhana is resolved, thus, paving the way to divine realization. 


Both Gandhiji and Vinobaji were first and foremost Bhaktas who | 
always considered themselves as merely instruments of the Great God. | 
They surrendered all actions, their agency and their results to God, 
thus, making every action a God-oriented one. They never took 
‘credit for the seemingly impossible things that they were able to 
accomplish in their lives, but considered it as only divine grace | 
working through them. Thus, they never remained inactive or 
performed actions with a selfish desire but always did work for the i 
welfare of the community. They were of the firm opinion that there 
is no good of that spiritual practice which does not benefit others of | 
help people sunk in poverty, ignorance and.‘delusion. Both of them, | 
therefore, ceaselessly worked for the welfare of the society with the 
fosling of Lokasangraha, thus purifying both their minds and hearts and | 
also raising the moral and spiritual level of the society. 
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Savitri—The Super-Epic Yoga-Shastra 


Shiv Das* 


The Divine (the name given by Sri Aurobindo and the Mother to 
The Supreme Being) has been connoted in the Vedas! as ‘Kavirmanishi 
Paribhuh Swayambhuh”, i. e., Omniscient, Inspirer of universal mind. 
Omnipresent and Self-existent. ‘Kavi-‘the omniscient poet—is the ideal 
of mystic poets. In the following lines we shall try to visualise as to 
whether, and if so how, Sri Aurobindo’s ‘Savitri’ exemplifies this ideal 
to a greater extent than any other epic, ancient or modern. 


Sri Aurobindo has said that nobody can write about his iife “ for 
it has not been on the surface for men to see.” He made stray utter— 
ances about himself occasionally. Although several authors have 
made attempts to write his biography, these are mainly intellectual 
exercises. and do not depict to any appreciable extent the supracosmic 
Personality of Sri Aurobindo. The one scripture—like work which 
contains in some measure his spiritual autobiography, revealing the 
various stages of the ascension of his consciousness to the level at 
which he could bring down Supramental Consciousness on earth, is 
‘Savitri. According to the Mother, “there is nothing under the blue sky 
to compare with ‘Savitri.’ It is a Hyper—epic.“ The reason for its — 
summit rank is that the composition of this cosmic epic’ was Yoga- 
Sadhana ofa great Yogi and to read it also is to practise Yoga. Itis the 
evelation of Sri Aurobindo’s supreme vision. Into the mould of the ancient 
* 43 Sri Aurobindo Marg, Arya Nagar, Dehradun—1, 
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| d of Savitri and Satyavan, as narrated in Van-parva of Mahabharata, 
egend o 


he has filled the overmental poetry of ‘Savitri’, partly out of his 
own mystic experiences and realizations and partly E of the mystic 
philosophy which he has elaborated in his master-piece ‘The Life 


Divine.“ 


An epic is narrative poetical composition of elevated style, 
describing achievements of heroic or pussies Mie: personages of 
history or tradition. The Ramayana of Valmiki (with: its 44,000 lines) 
and the Mahabharata of Veda-Vyasa having (2,20,000 lines) are probably 
the earliest? known epics. As a matter of fact they are more than epics; 
they are called ‘itihasas’ (i.e., reservoirs of traditional knowledge) and 
‘dharmashastras’ (i.e. codes of righteous conduct). Raghuvansha of 
Kali Das (third century A.D.), is another renowned Indian epic. It 
pertains to the ancient dynasty of King Raghu of which Rama was 
the outstanding character. Among the classical western epics are 
Iliad and Odyssey of the Greek poet Homer (ninth century B.C.). They 
deal with the war of Troy and the wanderings of Ulysses respectively, 
The Roman poet Virgil’s - Aencid (first century B.C.) deals with the rise 
of Imperial Rome. Much latter appeared the English poet Milton’s 
Paradise Lost (seventeenth century A.D.). which relates to the expul- 
sion of Adam and Eve from Eden’s murmuring brooks. Other well 


_ known European epics are the German poet Goethe's Faust (eighteenth 


century A.D.) and the Italian poet Dante's (fourteenth century A.D.) 
‘Divina Commedia’ (Divine Comedy). Critics have adjudged Dante's 
epic closest to ‘Savitri’ in its Scope, depth and mystic value of. its 
‘poetry. - However, unlike the Divine Comedy, ‘Savitri’ begins with 
the exposition of Truth and'also ends with the disclosure ‘of Truth 
as “love and oneness.” Truth is verily the substance of Sri Aurobindo’s 
Song of ‘Savitri’, agreeably tothe Latin dictum “Veritas vincit omnia” 
‘Savitri’ is an epic of the soul and its 
It is not only the legend of Savitri and Satyavan 
but is also the Story of Man in the Universe. And itis also an epic 


to' turn to whenever one is confronted with a personal existential or 
psychological problem. i 


range is cosmic. 


The Legend 


In ‘Mahabharata’ the story of Savitri and Satyavan has covered 
rva’). King: Ashwapati of 
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Madra was a pious and virtuous sovereign, but was sorrow -stricken 
being childless even in his old age. For eighteen years he under— 
went austerities to propitiate goddess Savitri, who then appeared 
before him in her resplendent form and granted him a boon that a 
beautiful daughter would be born to him. In course of time the 
eldest wife of the king bore a daughter who, being a gift of the 
goddess, was given the name Savitri. When she came of age, the 
princess was so much divinely beautiful that no suitor could dare 
to ask for her hand. At last the desperate king asked her to herself 
seek a husband... So Savitri started -on her. quest, accompanied by 
some. wise and elderly counsellors, After some time she returned to 
find her father Ashwapati engaged in conversation with Sage Narad. 
On being asked by the. King she revealed that she had chosen 
Satyavan, son of the Shalva king Dyumatsena, who had lost his sight 
in old age and whose kingdom had been seized by an enemy neigh- 
bour. Ashwapati then consulted Narad Muni who said that although 
Satyavan was an ideal match for the princess, there was one great 
drawback in him, that he had been destined “to die a year hence.’ On 
hearing this, king Ashwapati and the queen were shocked. They 
urged. Savitri to choose her bridegroom again, but she declared her 
firm resolve ‘that having once selected Satyavan mentally as her 
husband she could not defy her ‘pativrat dharma’ (moral discipline of 
-fidelity, as a wife) and change her decision, whatever might be the 
consequences. Sage Narad was so much impressed by her utterance 
that he advised Ashwapati and the queen to act according to Savitri’s 
desire, saying “all shall be well.” 


So king Ashwapati made wedding preparations and taking his 
daughter, the priests and others with him he set out for Dyumatsen’s 
Ashram on an auspicious day.Ashwapati explained the object of his 
„Visit and requested the hermit king to accept Savitri as his: daughter- 
in- law. Then the marriage was performed and Ashwapati returned to 
his kingdom, teaving a worthy retinue with Savitri. Satvavan and 
Savitri were mutually happy, she living the pure life of a dedicated 
hermistress under the loving care of her ideal husband Satyavan and 
his noble Parents. Yet as time passed by, she became more and more 
restless, recollecting constantly the fateful word spoken by Narad. 
When hardly four days were to go before the threatened danger to 
_Satyavan’s life Savitri. undertook the ‘triratra’ vow, fasting and pray- 
sing While standing night and day. When the third night of her 
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erself: “today then is the day’’ poured 


the last ‘aiuti’ (libation) in the flaming fice and =i aie ate 
elders in the hermitage, receiving their benedi ee ay 

idowhood. Just as Satyavan was to start or the forest 
ata aoe cate asked permission of her parents-in-law to accom- 
Say ih a and on the pretext that she was eager to see the 
Betting eae This being her first request, Dyumatsena gave 


her leave to go with Satyavan. 


penance ended she reminded h 


In the forest, while chopping wood, Satyavan suddenly suffered 
from severe headache, Savitri, who was intently observing him all 
the time made him lie down and laid his head on her lap. Soon afte; 
she saw before her the vision of a bright-robed figure, handsome ana 
majestic, with a noose in his hand, altogether terrifying in his aspect. 
In her subtle—physical form-she rose, saluted him reverently and asked 
as to why he was there. -In’ reply he said that he was Yama, the 
Lord of Death, and had come to carry off Satyavan’s soul as his days 
on earth were over, As Yama proceeded in the southerly direction 
with Satyavan’s prana (psychic being) Savitri followed him, in her 
subtle-physical body, her heart being overwhelmed with sorrow. 
Yama was surprised as to how a mortal being, Savitri, could enter 
into his realm of subtle bodies and follow him. Perceiving his 
astonishment she explained to him that she had acquired such mystic 
powers by dint of her ‘tapasya’ (austerity) and one-pointed devotion 
to her husband, that she could very move in the inner worlds, and 
that wherever her husband goes or is taken, there she must follow 
him, whatever the hazard. She further said that according to the 
code of conduct laid down in the Shastras (ancient Indian scriptures) 
she could claim the privilege of friendly converse with him, having 
already walked seven paces with him (viz, Yama). On. the basis of 


that privilege she reminded Yama that he had been described in the 
scriptures a 


Was incumbent on him to help her in following her 


(righteous duties of a housewife) rather than mu 


ethical and family life by separating her from her h 
only by following one’s 
Bonum’ of life. 


‘ghirastha—dharma' 
tilate her moral, 
usband, because 
‘dharma’ can one realize the ‘Summum 


Yama was so impressed pb 


TE Y Savitri’s convincing arguements, 
-€vincing her overmental wisdom, 


that he asked her to choose ê 
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boon, except the life of Satyavan. She asked for restoration of eye- 
sight to her father-in-law. That was granted and Yama then asked 
her to go back to the world of mortals and arrange for the last rites 
of her husband. However, Savitri refused to part with Satyavan’s | 
psychic and pleaded, almost preaching, that’ the company of the 
noble ones is always fruitful and therefore a wise person should 
remain with them. Having become non-plussed Yama asked her to 
choose another boon except Satyavan’s life, in the hope that she 
would return then at least. The wise Savitri now desired that her 
father-in-law may regain his lost kingdom. That boon was also 
granted but still she did not leave, pleading that it is the unavoidable 
‘dharma’ of the noble ones to be kind and megnanimous to all, 
not to stand in the way of performance of rightful duties of anybody 
Yama was once again pleased to hear such unrefutable arguments 
and having cajoled Savitri with benediction of a third boon of the 
birth of one hundred sons of her father, as desired by her, 
once again to go back. However, Savitri still 
saying in mystic language that the noble Ones are always trustworthy 
and therefore every intelligent person is desirous of befriending them. 
Yama was so much gratified by her mystic conversation that he asked 
her to choose yet a fourth boon, except the resurrection of Satyavan. 


“May a hundred sons be born to me from Satyavan”’ 
Yama, who had beco 


and 


asked her 
Pursued him, 


,she said naively. 
me completely non-plussed by Savitri’s oratory 


by this time Promptly granted that boon also, urging her to return 
now that all of her cherished desires had been fulfilled. But she 
tairied still and spoke more sweetly than ever before that her place 
was with her husband wherever he might remain otherwise how 
could she beget the promised one hundred sons from him? Yama 
thus found himself entangled in the web of his varied boons. He 
had to concede that Savitri was right. So he realesed Satyavan’s 
soul, blessed her further and disappeared. Her love's labour having 
Won over the Lord of Death, Savitri returned to the place in the forest 
Where she had earlier left her husband's listless body. 


Rishi (sage) Markandey, who recites this story in the Maha— 


bharata, concludes his narrative thus : “Even „thus did Savitri redeem 
from peril and raise to high fortune herself, her parents and parents 
in— ; 


law, as also the whole race of her husband.” And Prema Nanda- 
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kumar says in her scholarly treatise ‘A study oí Savitri’ : $ The po 
of Savitri’s radiant purity of purpose and fiery chastity oa ronts 
Yama : and Yama who is both the Lord of Death and the upholder of 
Dharma, being irresistibly awakened by her mere presence and the 
flow of apt speech from her to a realisation of his latter role, consents 
at last to release the soul of Satyavan.” 


There are two remarkable points in this legend. The first is that 
Savitri never laments, neither does she ever beg or play the pathetic 
suppliant. When Narad’s terrible warning was uttered and Ashawapati 
asked her to choose her bridegroom again, she did not plead with 
them. She firmly pronounced that her heart could be given away 
Only once. Further, she herself took the decision to undertake the 
“tri-rattra’ vow. For accompanying Satyavan to the woods on the 
fateful day she did not request or plead with him. She firmly told 
him : “I am determined to go with you. Please don’t forbid me.” 
Even her request to her parents—in-law was couched in such terms. 
that there could be only one answer from them — to accede to her 
wish. And in her encounter with Yama every time she speaks to him 
only when she was spoken to by him. There was no entreaty or 
request in her voice. She spoke fairly, wisely and in a convincing 
Manner so that Yama was put on the defensive. She reminded 
Yamaraj that he is Dharamaraj also, Such is her firm stand before 
Yama that she does not ask for any boon. It is he who offers to her 
one boon after another ; and while choosing them she first thinks of 
her parents-in—law, then of her own parents and last only of Satyavan 
and herself. Savitri is thus the noblest ideal of Indian womanhood 
from the mundane point of view also and even today she is worshipped 
as such. The second and deeper point in the legend, which Sri 
Aurobindo has highlighted in his immortal epic, is that what actually 
happened from the Yogic point of view was that Savitri effected a 
transformation in Yama himseif,- The static god of Death was made 


to look inward and realise the dynamic god of Dharama that was 
veiled within him. 


The Symbol! — 


The characters of ‘Savitri’ 


are not merely allegorical or legendary 
figures. They are not even per 


sonified qualities, but are symbols of 
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living and conscious entities. Princess Savitri is the Goddess of 
Divine Light and Truth—Consciousness who incarnates herself to 
redeem Satyavan. Satyavan is the world—soul carrying the Divine 
Truth of Being within itself but descended into the grip of death and 
ignorance. Ashwapati, human father of Savitri, is the aspiring soul 
of man as manifested in lifeon earth. He is also the concentrated 
power and his queen the energy) of spiritual sadhana that helps 
man to rise from the mortal realm to the immortal plane. Dyumatsena, 
father of Satyavan is the Divine Mind that has become blind, losing 
its celestial vision, and through that lost its Kingdom of glory. Yama 
is death, ignorance and falsehood. Narad, the mythological Deva— 
Rishi (seer in the realm of gods), is the intuition which has direct 
access to the Divine and possesses the inherent power of discerning 
Truth. 


Sri Aurobindo tells us that we can enter into concrete touch 
with these emanations of living and conscious forces that take human 
bodies in order to help man and show him the way from his mortal state 
to a divine and immortal status. While composing ‘Savitri’ Sri Aurobin- 
do saw the characters of this epic in his supreme vision and establi— 
shed identity with their movements and experiences. The symbolic 
aspect of the epic is that the Divine Mother descended in human birth as 
Princess Savitri due to tapasaya of the Yogi King Ashwapati, the 
aspiring soul of man. She married Satyavan who possessed Truth. 
NVanifestation of Truth is only for a short while (depicted in the 
legend as one-year life of Satyavan) due to prevailing ignorance and 
falsehood. Sri Aurobindo’s sadhana is in some measure the sadhana 
of Ashwapati and the experiences of Satyavan. The Mother’s is in 
Certain aspects the sadhana of Savitri. Sri Aurobindo has derived 
freely from the rich store-house of Vedic symbolism. Hence ‘Savitri's 
encyclopedia of symbols can become comprehensive only in terms of 
the “Infinite identity, the multiple unity“ of the Self. ‘Savitri’ is the 
legend of the past, the epic of the present and the scripture of the 
future. The Truth enunciated in it in symbolic form will be manifest 
more and more as the supramental consciousness, which has already 


dawned upon earth, meets with more and more receptivity in human 
beings. 


After the release of Satyavan’s soul by Yama the legend of the 
Mahabharata has-been completely transformed by the creative vision 
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of Sri Aurobindo into a Cosmic Symbol. Thus in this epic both 
Savitri and Satyavan rise from the kingdom of death to Be region of 
Eternal Day where the Sun of Truth never sets, where ignorance is 
unknown and Death has no place. After staying in the realm of 
Truth for some time they return to earth in order to accomplish their 
Divine work—the creation of a new humanity. 


‘Savitri’ is overhead mystic poetry ......... a symbol of Yogic 
experiences of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother in the domain of 
Supramental Consciousness. 


The Gospel 


Of Sri Aurobindo’s ‘Word—body’ (Vanmayadeha), comprising of 
a vast literature, ‘Savitri’ is the mouth and ‘Life Divine’ is the head. 
the twin ‘magnum opus’ through which the Supreme Truth of the 
Supermind has been revealed to the world. In the very beginning the 
poet of ‘Savitri’ sang of the Symbol Dawn......... the appearance and 
manifestation of consciousness......... in the darkness of night (i. e., 
Unconsciousness). In his epic, Dawn ushers in the manifestation of 
Spirit in Matter, like the progressive emanation of sun in dark night. 
Then he sang of ascension, immanence and transendence of the sun 
of Consciousness. In the end he rhymed a greater Dawn (the 


Supermind) being nursed in the mystic bosom of the splendid Night 
(ie., world—mind). 


wapeu its gospel, Yogi Krishnapram writes, “Savitri is neither’ 
subject, phantasy nor yet mere philosophical thought, but vision and 
revelation of the actual inner Structure of the cosmos and: the pilgrim 


of life within its sphere.........Bhu, Bhuvar, Swar. Itis a great Yogi's 
ripest and completest poetic testament to our time and all time to 
come, heralding the advent of the nature of ‘Mahar Loka’.........)he 


Supramental Being.........on earth. And the secret of such a grand 


advent is one word, which expresses the essence of Sri Aurobindo’s 
Integral Yoga, ‘Transformation’, 


When Nature would be etel 
transformed then a new creation ee : 


i with ‘God found in nature, Nature 
fulfilled in God’ would come into existence. A. B. Purani has said 


that in this epic, Savitri, being a power of the Truth- Consciousness, 


___not only liberates man but also creates conditions for the embodiment 
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of the Light Supreme. She shows how man’s life here can be 
fulfilled in the Life Divine. 


The last sentence of Prema Nandakumar’s treatise echoes with 
the gospel of ‘Savitri’ : “There is much darkness and despair in the- 
world today; the remedy can only be a new invasion of Light 
and Hope, a new incarnation of Love, and ‘Savitri’ is such an invasion, 
it is nothing less than such a revelation of receding Night and the 
immanant arrival of a greater Dawn.” This greater Dawn (the Super— 
mind) is a herald of the advent of the next higher species to human 


beings on earth, whom Sri Aurobindo has named as Superman and 
‘Supramenta | Beings.’ 


The Philosophy 


The content of ‘Savitri’ is mainly Sri Aurobindo’s own Yogic 
experiences, which were corroborated by the Mother. In course of 
time this epic will be hailed asthe world’s greatest mystic Philoso— 
phical and spiritual monument of the presentera. About its philosophy 
Sri Aurobindo has said ‘’......... The philosophy of ‘Savitri’ is different 
but it is persistently there ; it expresses or tries to express a total and 
many sided vision and experience of all the planes of being and 


their action upon each other......... He (i e., the mystic poet) does not 
himself deliberately choose or arrange word or rhythm but only sees 
it as it comes in the very act of inspiration......... he feels or intuits, 
and the reader or critic has to do the same......... he must be open to 
this kind of poetry, able to see the spiritual vision it conveys, capable 
too of feeling the overhead touch when it comes........ the fit 
reader,” 


Elsewhere he has described this epicasa sort of poetic 
philosophy-of the Spirit and Life. 


The Structure and Sequence 


As in the case of Vedic Mantras the expression or words in 
this epic is Capable of admitting three interpretations. The first 
is....adhibhautic or elemental which is the ordinary 
meaning of the words, the second is...adidaivie or subjective which 


relates to the yogic autobiography of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother, 
the third ; 


interpretation 


is...adhyatmic or spiritual which relates to exposition of 
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Truth in its various aspects. These interpretations are like the outer 
|, the kernel and the stone (inner core) of the amarphal (immorta| 
The language of ‘Savitri’ is symbolic, resembling 
encompassing, the Vedic symbolism. The 
verse surcharged with the force 


pee 
fruit) of ‘Savitri’. 
and sometimes 
rhythm is iambic blank 
of Upanishads and the great works of poet Kalidas. It is 


said that English language is the greatest gift of England 
to India, but India’s greatest gift to the English language and through 
it to the world, is Sri Aurobindo’s sublime epic ‘Savitri’ 
through which he has set forth his divine message of the next 
higher species to humanity. He started this epic in the Baroda 
period, at the close of the nineteenth century, but subsequently he 
laid it aside because of other preoccupations. Then, as was his 


wont, he paid some attention to the poem intermittently, but he 
began to revise it in right earnest in the early thirties only. By 1946 
the first three books were ready in typescript. The first Canto (The 
Symbol Dawn) «appeared in the August 1946 issue of ‘Sri 
Aurobindo Mandir Annual’ and fifty lines of Canto IV of Book One 
(The Secret Knowledge) were published in the August 1946 issue of 
‘The Advent’. More Cantos appeared in subsequent issues of ‘The 
Advent’. In book-form the first volume of ‘Savitri’ containing Books 
l, Iland Iil was published in 1950. The entire epic came out as a 
one-volume addition, for the first time in 1954. 


It is said that Sri Aurobindo revised ‘Savitri’ twelve times and 
took about fifty years to complete it in 1950, afew weeks before 
withdrawal from his physical body. During that period whenever 
he experienced a transformation or ascent in his conSciousness, he 
revised this epic from that level. The last revision was made mainly 
from the plane of Overmind. It is not only his field of experimenta— 
uen but is also an extraordinarily powerful statement of his supreme 
vision. In it there are 23,813 lines divided into twelve Books and 
49 Cantos, The main bulk of the epic is made up of three hard 
BEE 2 Ashwapati’s Yoga (Book One.........Cantos III to V, and Books 
To e uve RT Savitri’s Yoga (Book Seven... ......Cantos II to VII) 

aviti Yama dialogue (Books Nine, Ten and Eleven). In 
between there is the story of Savitri's birth, blossoming inio 
womanhood of her choice of Satyavan as her Souco of Neral 
Prophecy, of the year of holy wedded life, and of Sat evans death 
in the forest (Books Four, Five, Six and Seven......... ae I to VIII) 
The Epilouge describes Savitri’s return to earth with eee l 
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With a view to lay emphasis on the expression of Truth certain 
new words have been coined by the poet €.g., ‘certitude’, ‘incertitude’, 
‘immensitudes’, ‘infinitudes’ etc. As for their meaning, ‘certainty’ of 
something means that it is certain of itself, but ‘certitude’ denotes 
that its truth is certain: andso on. Further agreeably to his concep- 
tion that ‘Matter’ is conscious and alive, the Rishi of ‘Savitri’ has 
| used that word with capital ‘M’ one hundred and fifty times in the 
| epic and only once with small ‘m’ in the following line where he 
purposed to use it in its Ordinary sense (i.e., affair. or business), 


| “Earth was his difficult matter, earth 
the glory.” 


F : ( ‘Savitri’ Book Ten, Canto IV). 


j Certain other words (common nouns) have also been used with 
| capital letters with an overhead- touch. For instance in the line 
| “Performed the ritual of her Mysteries” the capital ‘M’ has transformed 
| the sense of the word ‘Mysteries? to ‘mystic symbolic rites’ from 
| ‘secret mysterious things’ which is the ordinary meaning of that word. 
| Thus Sri Aurobindo has accomplished transformation of language, 
| also. Further, there is another glaring peculiarity in the epic, that 
| the article ‘a’ has been used freely and in abundance. This has been 
| explained by him thus :”I have used the repitition of this ‘a’ very 
| frequently in the poem with a recurrance at the beginning of 
each successive line in order to produce an accumulative effect of 


multiple characters: or a grouping of associated things or ideas or 
other similar massings.”’ 


Another unique feature of the epic is that it is “Seemingly” 
incomplete on two counts, viz. that no title has been given to Canto 
VIl of Book Seven, and in Book Eight, Cantos | and Il have been 
Omitted altogether. In the Centenary Edition of ‘Savitri’ there is a 
footnote to Canto III of Book Eight which reads : “This Canto was 
Compiled by the poet from an early version of ‘Savitri’ in which it had 
been called Canto three. It was the third Canto of that poem, not 
the third Canto of any particular Book. When after being re-written 
at places. it was included in the present version, its number remained 
unchanged.” Further, it has been argued by some scholars that the 
final edition of the epic was not compiled under Sri Aurobindo’s 
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fectly possible that he would have 


: a it is per 
supervision, and that i p ‘fhe had been there when 


framed a title to Canto VII of Book Seven i l 
the final edition was made. These arguements would prima facie 


appear to be flimsy because it cannot be imagined cyan that such 
glaring incompleteness creptin or remained unattended in the epic 
due to any oversight or inadvertance on the part of the author or the 
compilers. The only plausible reason for these instances of apparent 
incompleteness can be that they are deimerare omissions with 
the purpose of invoking nididhyasana' (fixed contemplation) in 
the consciousness of the reader, requiring him to find out for 
himself the title of Canto VII of Book Seven from within that 
Canto (which relates to a supramental topic) and to conclude the 
appropriateness of readjustment of Cantos | and II from Book Seven 
to Book Eight, at the overhead level of his consciousness. 


By such ‘nididhyasana‘ it would be revealed that the title of 
Canto VIl of Book Seven, which deals with a state of conscious- 
ness higher than Nirvana (super-conscious state of extinction of ego) is 
contained in the 162nd line of that Canto, viz. “It was a joy of being on 
the peaks of God.” Thus the title of that Canto should be con- 
ceived as ‘THE JOY OF BEING ON THE PEAKS OF GOD’. As 
regards Canto Ill of Book Eight, Pooja Lal has renumbered it as 
Canto | in his Gujarati translation of ‘Savitri. But by ‘nididhyasana’ 
again it would be revealed that Canto | and Il of Book Seven 
relate more to Death than to Yoga. The title itself of . Canto | 
of that Bookis inclusive of the wording “The Ordeal of the 


Foreknowledge of Death” and the following lines occuring therein 
are note—worthy : 


t She dreamed of the body robed in funeral flame. 
She knew she must not clutch that happiness. 
To die with him and seizing his robe............66 


Victorious over itself and death and tears.“ 


Moreover the title of Canto Il of Book Seven, viz. ‘The Perable 
of the Search for the Soul’ relates to the 


after death. And the following 
significant : 


conditions prevailing 
lines of that Canto are 
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Arise, O soul, and vanquish Time and Death 


Time, life and death were passing incidents.” 


Thus Cantos | and II of Book Seven actually pertain to Book Eight 
and Cantos III to VII of Book Seven are actually Cantos | to V 
of that book. ‘Savitri’ is complete in itself and the seeming 
incompleteness is intentional. 


The undermentioned facts would corroborate the above 
conviction :—®@ 


1) As stated by A.B. Purani in his treatise ‘Savitri.........an App- 
roach and a Study’ Sri Aurobindo has himself made a 
rearrangement of the subject matter of the Mahabharata legend 
in the presentation of this epic. By such rearrangement “the 
poem has definitely gained in its power of gripping the 
attention of the reader.“ 


2) The Vedas are replete with such seeming omissions the purpose 
of which is the same, viz. to invoke‘nididhyasana’ in the consciousness 
of the reader. Swami Dayananda Saraswati, who is an authority 
on the Vedas, has recommended suitable rearrangement or readjust- 
ment in such cases for proper understanding and assimilation of the 
real import of the Vedic mantras. For instance, his exposition of 
mantra 2 of the fifth Sukta of Mandala One, vide his ‘Rigveda 
Bhasaya Bhumika’ Vol. I, refers. 


3) ‘Gayatri-Chhanda (metre) of the ancient Sanskrit language 
consists of 24 ‘matras’ (syllables) but the famous ‘Gayatri mantra, 
which occurs thrice in the Vedas, is composed of 231), ‘matras‘ 
only. The half ‘matra’ is stated to have been omitted therein by 
the author of the ‘mantra‘, (Rishi Vishwamitra), to be completed 
in vocal or mental pronunciation, while doing the ‘ japa‘ (or 
repitition) of that ‘mantra’, thus enhancing its spiritual power. 
Similarly the seeming omissions have been introduced in the epic 
by the Rishi of ‘Savitri’ for the purpose of enhancing the worth 
of its spiritual or Yogic content. g 


Incidentally, one spiritual scholar has stated that those who 
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ociated with Sri Aurobindo and the Mother know that 
did not do had a meaning. But that 
meaning was a spiritual one and to reduce it (oma T i ee 
either falsify it or alter its true meaning considera ie fe) e eels 
that we should just accept things as Sn Aurobindo left t ae without 
‘mental questionings. !n this context It may be stated that L is not 
at all a matter of mental questioning. Itis an essential eam 
onthe part of the reader to grasp the spiritual meaning | of the 
seeming incompleteness of this Auro-Veda by ‘nididhyasana’ at the 
overhead level of his Consciousness. It is a part of the sadhana of 
‘Savitri’. Of course while printing. the editions of the epic the 
arrangement should be reproduced just as the master left them with 
suitable notes on the above lines. And even while evoking 
inididhyasana’ in the course of ‘swadhyaya’ (contemplative study) §it 
‘should be firmly held by the reader that ‘Savitri’ is complete in itself 
and for grasping the spiritual meaning of the seeming omissions no 
words should be introduced from outside but only the necessary 
readjustment or rearrangement should be made in the consciousness 
‘of the reader from within the epic itself. 


have been ass 
everything they did or 


Sri Aurbindo on ‘Savitri’ 


(Relevant portions culled from his letters are presented here in the 
from of a precis). 


“| used ‘Savitri’ as a means of ascension. | began with it ona 
certain level, each time | could reach a higher level | rewrote from 
that level. Infact ‘Savitri’ has not been regarded by me as a poem to 
be written and finished, but as a field of experimentation to see how 
far poetry could be written from one’s own yogic consciousness and 
how that could be made creative. ‘Savitri’ isthe record of a seeing 
‚of an experience which is not of the common:.kind and is often very 
far from what the genaral human mind sees and experiences. 


“The poem was written from a lower 
of the inner mind, psychic, Poetic i 
pee AE a Moher Mind, often iJumined and intuitivised. 
Pages Set os a general Overmind .influence. The Over- 
eternal yuna a spiritual power. It sees a universal and an 
a T ay it takes up and transforms all. that is limited 
an + it ts concerned especially with truth and knowledge 
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or rather with a wisdom that exceeds what we call knowledge; 
its truth goes beyond truth of fact and truth of thought. The 
Overmind is more properly a cosmic consciousness, even the very 
base of the cosmic as we perceive, understand or feel it. 


“When it is not understood by the reader it is because the truths 
it expresses are unfamiliar to the ordinary mind or belong to an 
untrodden domain. Butif | had to write for the general reader | 
could not have written ‘Savitri’ at all. It isin fact for myself that | 
have written it and for those who can lend themselves to the subject 
matter, images, technique of mystic poetry. A new kind of poetry 
demands a new mentality in the recipient as well as in the writer. 
The writer cannot always account to the logical intellect for what he 
has done ; he feels or intuits, and the reader or critic has to do the 
same. 


“Rapid transitions from one image to another are a constant 
feature in ‘Savitri’ as in most mystic poetry. Also the repitition of 
the same key ideas, key images, key words or phrases, key epithets, ` 
and sometimes key lines or half lines is a constant feature The 
object here is not to amuse or entertain but the self-expression of an 
inner truth, a seeing of things and ideas not familiar to tha common 
mind, a bringing out of the inner experience. Moreover the object is 
not only to present a secret truth in its true form and true vision but 
to drive it home by the finding of true word, the true phrase, the ‘mot 
juste’ the true image or symbol, if possible the inevitable word ; if 
that is there nothing else, repition included, matters much. It is 
difficult to say about one’s own poetry but | think | have succeeded 
in catching that very difficult note of Overmind Intuition. ‘Savitri’ 
brings into the world of obscurity and falsehood and death and 


suffering, Truth and Light and the Life Divine and the Immortal's 
Ananda”. 


The Mother on ‘Savitri’ 


(Her statements have been summarised here in the form of a Precis) 


“Sri Aurobindo has crammed the whole universe in a single 
book. It is a marvellous works, magnificent and of an incomparable 
Perfection. ‘Savitri’ alone is sufficient to make you climb to the 
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To read ‘Savitri’ is indeed to practice Yoga. Each 


highest peaks. 
including the secrets of all 


step of (Integral) Yoga is noted here, 
Before writing ‘Savitri’ Sri Aurobindo said tome: “| 
lunch on a new adventure. | was hesitant in the 
still | do. not know how far | shall 
| have launched myself in a rudder- 


other Yogas. 
am impelled to 
beginning, but now | am decided, 


succeed. | pray for help,.-.--.---++- i 
less boat upon the vastness of the Infinite”. In truth the entire form 


of ‘Savitri’ has descended en masse from the highest region and Sri 
Aurobindo with his genius only arranged’ the lines.......-....in a superb 
and magnificient style. Sometimes entire lines were revealed and he 
has left them intact ; he worked hard untiringly, so that the inspirat- 
ion could come from the highest possible summit. ‘Savitri’ is a 
revelation, it is a meditation, it isa quest of the Infinite, the Eternal. 
Each verse of ‘Savitri’ is like a revealed mantra. The words are 
expressed in such a way that the sonority of the rhythm leads you 
to the origin of sound, which isOM. The epic has an extraordinary 
power, it gives out vibrations for him who can receive them, the true 
vibrations of each stage of consciousness. x 


“| have never come across anything which could be compared 
with ‘Savitri’. You can find all the answers to all your questions 
therein. But this mystery is well hidden behind the words and lines 
and one must climb tothe required level of true consciousness to 
to discover it. He has shown’ the path, the way to liberate oneself 
from the ignorance and climb right upto the superconscience, each 
stage, each plane of consciousness, how they can be scaled, how 
One can cross even the barrier of death and reach immortality. All 
this is his own experience, and what is most surprising is that it is my 
own experience also. It is my sadhana which he has worked out. 
Every morning | used to hear him read ‘Savitri’. During the night he 
would write and in the morning read it to me, and | observed some- 
thing curious, that day after day the experiences he read out to me 
in the morning were those | had the previous night, word by word. 


It is, moreover, the picture of our joint adventure into the unknown 
or rather into the Supermind. 


“He walked in the darkness of inconscience, even in the neigh— 
bourhood of death, endured the sufferings of perdition and emerged 


from the mud, t -mi > ; 
_ the world-misery, to breathe the sovereign plenitude 
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and enter the supreme Ananda. Nobody till today has suffered like 
him. He accepted suffering to transform it into the joy of union 
with the supreme. Heis the first to have traced the path in the 
unknown, so that we may be able to walk with certitude towards the 
Supermind. ‘Savitri’ is his whole Yoga of transformation, and this 
Yoga appears now for the first time in the earth-consciousness. There 
is nothing under the blue sky to compare with ‘Savitri’. It is the 
mystery of mysteries. It is a super-epic, it is super-literature, super- 
poetry, super-vision. Itis the most beautiful] thing he has left for 
man, the highest possible. But man is not yet ready to receive it. It 
is too high and too vast for him. He cannot understand it, grasp it, 
for it is not by the mind that one can understand ‘Savitri’. One needs 
spiritual experiences in order to understand and assimilate it. Men 
will know what it is, but in the distant future. It is only the new race 
with a new consciousness which will be able to understand, Who- 
ever, wishing to practice Yoga, tries sincerely he will be able to climb 
with the help of ‘Savitri’ to the highest step of the ladder of Yoga, 
without the help of a Guru. If he has faith, the will to Surrender 
and essential sincerity, he will reach the final goal”. 


‘Savitri’ in the View of other Writers | 


‘Savitri’ is Sri Aurobindo’s supreme vision......a prophetic vision 
of the world’s history and the future of mankind, According to 
Nolini Da, who was the spiritual head ofsSri Aurobindo Ashram 
after the Mother, it is living scripture, a concentrated embodiment of 
Sri Aurobindo’s consciousness. The images described in the edic 
are not mere images. Sri Aurobindo saw them and in his vision they 
are living entities, Another luminary of the Ashram, Dr. Indra Sen, 
has said that ‘Savitri’ is poetic utterences charged with power to 
induce the experiences described, and while reading it we can hope 
to live and enjoy the experiences mentioned in it. Yet another 
master scholar of the same Ashram. Sri M. P. Pandit, has portrayed 
‘Savitari‘ as the epic of the New Age and a store house of power. 


Sir Herbert Reed says “Iltisa remarkable achievment by aay 
Standard, and | am full of amazement that some one not of English 
Origin should have such a wonderful command, not only over langu- 
age as such, but of its skillful elaboration into poetic diction of such 
high quality.” Prof. H. O. White of Trinity College, Dublin has 
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described ‘Savitri’ as “a truly remarkable poduls Be ama says 
“| was immensely impressed by the erooriinaty eu ern of 
East and West in the poem, of ancient indian love put the thought 
and experience of the modern cosmopolitan world. Hrot vivia de 
Sola Pinto has described ‘Savitri’ as a remarkable epic......... aiey 
among the greatest poetic achievements of the present century.“ 


Drill for Swadhyaya of Savitri 


1) The Reader should first try to make his mind ¢alm.........“empty 
head, a blank and vacant mind’,’ as exhorted by the Mother. 


Before reading, he should try to concentrate on Sri Aurobindo’s 
Consciousness. ‘Savitri’ is fully charged with his Overmental 
Consciousness, as though it were-a being, a real guide. Then he 
should remember that “the direct road is by the heart.” If he 
tries to concentrate with this aspiration he can light the psychic 
flame, by means of which the experiences described in the epic 
could be reenacted. 


2 


— 


3) While reading the lines he should not bother if he does not under- 
stand them. The Mother says: “remain empty, calm and open: 
then the words, rhythms, vibrations will penetrate directly......... 
will put their stamp upon the brain, will explain themselves with- 
out our making any effort.” 


The supernal message of the herald of ‘The Life Divine’ has 
resounded thus in ‘Savitri’ ; 


“The spirit shall take up the human play 


This earthly life become the life divine’ 


(Book Eleven, Canto 1). 


‘Savitri’ is the song of ‘The Life Divine’. It is the poetical expression 


of the overmental vision of the greatest seer of modern era, It affirms 
that a deathbound littleness is not all we are” and takes us “to the 
frontiers of Eternity.” \tis a poem in which mankind will find its 


fulfilment and glimpses of its inevitable transcendence into the 
next higher species of Supramental Beings 
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References : 


1. Yajurveda, 40—8 


2. Incidently, an interesting fact has been brought to light by Sri Satya Sai Baba 
(vide ‘Sanathana Sarathi’ of July 1976) that the Mahabharata war (Battle of 
Kurushetra took place in the year 3138 B, C. Sri Krishna was born in 3228 B. C. 


and he left his body in 3102 B.C., in Dwapar Yuga. The periodof life-span 
of Sri Rama was much earlier in Treta Yuga. 


PRAYER TO SUPREME BEING 


fafa adage 

nAg gnag faat | 

afe at: agt at 

TALIA HERAT: N 
If the radiance of a thousand suns 
were to blaze forth simultaneously 
in the sky, that night perhaps re- 


aembles the splendour of that 
exalted Being. 


—Gita XI. 12 
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Readers Forum 


The following reactions have been received from different 
corners on the article, “What Chokes Indian Psychology’’, published 


in the March 1984 issue of the „Vedic Path. 


Call to the Indian Psychologist to Recognise 
and Honour his Psyche 


Dr. H. G. Singh isa devoted student of Indian psychological 
truths. In particular, he has studied the psycho-therapy of ancient 
India. Indian culture is basically psychological. The idea of 
Adhikarbheda, the individual differential capacity, is basic to the ideas 
of the Varnas and of the Ashramas, the four main castes and the 
four stages of life. And these are foundations of Indian cultural life. 
A psychological approach is thus inherent here and_ interesting 
psychological insights lie scattered in the large field of Indian religious 
and cultural life. 

The yogic pursuit too is a wide phenomenon of Indian life and 
here the aim is self-perfection in body, in mind, in life, in Spirit. That 
would mean achieving higher integrations in our normal existence. 
This field of experience would normally be rich in psychological 


_ perceptions and insights. These perceptions and insights, however, 


need to be organised into a body of a separate knowledge for- 
contemporary utilisation. That would be Indian Psychology and 
would be Indian psychologists not be the appropriate persons to 
achieve it. 


Behaviour is the fashion in contamporary psychology. But 
these fashions keep changing. The approach of behaviour has its 
value. But it is after all an expression of something—the inner fact 
of consciousness. Behaviour is amenable to the externalist approach 
and externalist methods, consciousness for a direct study needs 
introspection, which is a more difficult discipline, but this alone gives 
a sure knowledge of what personality is. The essential truths of 


-personality are inner facts, not a matter of behaviour. 
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Let Indian Psychology remain true to its own quality, even 


though it has a good deal to contribute to the understanding of 
different behavioural patterns. 


Dr. H. G. Singh‘s call is to the Indian Psychologist to discover 
his true cultural psyche as Psychologist and make its characteristic 
contribution to the wider contemporary fund of psychological know- 
ledge. ‘‘Behaviour’’ is the contribution of the pragmatic psyche of 
America, the contribution of the Indian psyche would bea different 
one. 


Dr, Indra Sen 


Sri Aurobindo Ashram 
Pondicherry. 


— — — 


2. | thank you for sending mea copy of your esteemed journal 
entitled : The Vedic Path. | have gone through the paper carefully, and 
| have appreciated your point of view. | fully agree with you that 
Indian psychology has been neglected in Indian Universities. 


| hold a stronger view than you regarding my opinion on Indian 
Psychology. | am firmly of the opinion that Western psychologists 
have extremely superficial knowledge of psychology. Reductionist 
approach of Western psychologists, by and large, is positively wrong. 
Consciousness cannot be reduced to neurophysiological phenomena, 


and neurophysical cannot be reduced to biophysical and biochemical 
phenomena. 


In my opinion, the occult sciences of Yoga and Tantra are 
authentic, public, and verifiable. Western scientists, by and large, 
do not know about the higher planes of consciousness, which yogis 
experience, and demonstrate some of their miracles publicly. Indian 
Psychologists, by and large, are imitating the concepts and method- 
ology of Western psychologists. Indian psychologists, as a class, 
are suffering from national feeling of inferiority. 


In my recent work on Dynamics of International Relations. | am 
y the concepts of Indian psychology to the explanation . 
AViOUT, PRIKA BUSKINevnecdeWardistaeaformation of 


going to appl 
of group beh 
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orld community of free nations. The Vedic philosophy el stress 
on the universality of culture, which embraces the nue mankind. 
| congratulate you once again for your scholarly paper. 

Dr. A. K Sinha 
M.A. PhD. (Illinois) 
Professor of Philosophy 
D-10 Amravati 
Durgapur—/13214 


oF | have gone through Dr. H. G. Singh's article “What Chokes 
Indian Psychology” in the Vedic Path received recently. lam really 
very happy that his attention has been diverted to the cause of Indian 
Psychology and he has doné a right thing in bringing some facts of 
Indian Psychology to light. 


Our Indian Psychologists feel ashamed to name it Indian 
Psychology. The main reason being their ignorance of the vast 
literature existing in India. Ignorance is regarded asa bliss. Sois 
the case here with our friends. We have developed a tendency here 
in Our country to appreciate imported items. Sois the case in “the 
field of education. Weare for imported studies. Whatever comes 
from abroad is worth studying. | am reminded of my conversation 
with a Portugese friend in Bonn in 1960 when | went to attend the 
XVI World Congress of Psychology. He was sitting besides me and 
just a asked question about the status of Psychology in India and what 
work is being done in India. | told him humbly that much work is 
being done, but immediately responded and said that India has not 
been able to do anything except translating American tests in Indian 
languages and adopting them and the psychologists have nothing in 


original of theirs but they are teaching and doing research on 
American lines. 


The time has come when we should not be hesitant to call our 
own psychology as Indian Psychology and should work hard to- 
gather, collect and interpret our vast literature so that even foreigners 
are convinced of the richness of ours. The references given by you 
might prove helpful for further work in the field. 


Af The U. G. C. should take initiative to organise seminars from 
E E make our people to understand the status of Indian 
Sychołogy and the Vast literature that is available in India fo 
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inclusion in their courses A separate paper be adopted in ate 
courses indicating the vast richness — such as history of Indian Psy- 
chology and concepts of Indian Psychology and in all other papers 
as far as practicable some parallel studies be included along with 
what we study at the moment. The courses be modified accordingly 
then only we can think of independent status for Indian Psychology. 


Unless we are able to produce some standard text books we can 
adopt the courses. Some psychologists should come forward and 
take initiative to bring out good books in series on Indian 
and the Government machinery and the U. G. C. should giv 
assistance to plan such work. 


Psychology 
e financial 


Dr. H. G. Singh should take initiative and Organise a good team 
of competent authors who may undertake writing of such books. 


l am sorry for being a bit frank in my reactions to the article. 
It is the responsibility of our so called Professors of Psychology to 
change their courses according to the needs of time. Calcutta and 
Mysore Universities were the oldest Universities of our country 
where Psychology was a separate and independent subject. Both 
these Universities included study of Indian Psychology in their 
courses. Benaras Hindu University started P.G. classes in Psychology 
in 1949 under the leadership of Dr. B. L. Atreya and included Indian 
Psychology in its courses. 


We have to do a lot of thinking in this direction to make Psycho- 
logy more useful, realistic and culturally based study. 


Dr. J. P. Atreya Ph. D., D.Litt., 
Head Post-graduate Department of Philosophy 
_K. G. K. College 


Moradabad 


4. 


: l am really very grateful to you for sending me your esteemed 
Journa 


l wherein | read through your valuable article. 


in fact, my writings within the last decade and half tell the 
Story, and my observations are confirmed by your writing. 
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Sometimes | feel ashamed at the poverty of the existing 
psychology in our country and, much more, when | sas how timely 
has been the realization on the part of the awakened minds of other | 


nations who are now telling us what we are. 


there is still time to take stride and do something that 


f 
Anyway, } 
potential on the contemporary | 


can put a mark of the Indian thought 
psychology. _ ‘ 


| look forward to hearing from you and hope your initiative in 
this regard would be of immense help to me. 


Dr. Moazziz Ali Beg, 
Professor 
Department of Psychology 
Aligarh Muslim University í 
Aligarh | 


5. l| am very glad to read your article “What Chokes Indian 
Psychology“ in “The Vedic Path. You are right in saying “Indian 
Culture and Civilisation in the Vedic and later times had been far | 
advanced in human history’, “If psychology means the study of | 
behaviour, then certainly there is vast history of this thought in India 
existing from the times of Vedas”. Indian Psychology which is really 
a perfect Behavioristic Psychology, is far advanced than the 
-modern Behaviouristic Psychology. In Psychotherapy too Indian í 
Methodology is far advanced than that of Modern Psychology. In my | 
opinion ancient Indian Psychology can lead and teach the Modern i 
Psychology in all its branches and for this Psychologists should study 
Original books of Indian Psychology „for the advancement of this 
science. (see Yogamanovigyana 25th chapter by Dr. S. P. Atreya). 
For the knowledge of Psychology one will have to leave the bias 
of English language read Hindi and Sanskrita books. 


| 
| 
i 
l 
| 
; oe Psychology is not limited to the Indian soil only but it Is | 
oe e whole of humanity. Indian Psychology and Indian Physiology 
oth are the most pragmatic sciences of ancient India l 

3 oe article brings into light the truth about the place of Indian + 
Psychology and importance of its study. All the phychologists should 
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be thankful to you for this work of yours. We must congratulate you 
for this noble work and hope that you will be doing the advanced work 
in this field. 

Dr. Shanti Prakash Atreya 

Director, Gramvidyapeetha, Sarswatinagar 

Saharanpur (U.P.) 


6. I have gone through the “Vedic Path’ bearing the Article 
entitled “What Chocks Indian Psychology” written by Dr. H.G.-Singh. 


| indeed appreciate the appeal for the need of awareness of 
Indian Psychology among the Psychologists. Yoga (Indian 
Psychology) deals with the behavioural problems and brings the 
Prosperity in the life. It isa matter of great sorrow that our Indian 
Psychologists. are not taking interest in Indian Psychology, while 
Western people are getting benefit out of it 


For instance in the West a research was conducted in 360 cities 
of various countries and found that if 1% of the population does T.M. 
(Transcendental meditation) then the hospital rate of admission is 
reduced, accident rate is reduced and the crime rate is decreased by 
17%. Actually we are not choking Indian Psychology but we are 
directly choking our prosperity and well being. 


The psychologists should sit together and consider expansion 
programmes in Indian Psychology to solve the individual, social and 
national integration problems. 

Dr. Radhey Shyam Arora 

Area Director 

M.1I.C.1. Shankaracharya Nagar 
Rishikesh 


—— 


7. The paper “What Chokes Indian Psychology” presents a real 


Picture of the state of Psychology. Your paper has influenced me and 
l hope it will inspire and influence many. 


Dr. R.B. Singh 
Deptt. of Psychology 
Jodhpur University, Jodhpur 


è 
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‘The Vedic Path’ an article by Dr. H. G. Singh, 
hology’ is of worth consideration for all 


field of psychotherapy. In fact we people 
elves are responsible for this backwardness In different fields of 
ours 


: oa s Bae tow this ise 
India in ancient period 

ience and art developed in 

ae we can unfold all the secrets of Yoga, Ayurveda, Veda and 


concepts related to parapsychology. 


8. In your Journal 
‘What Chokes Indian Psyc 
Indian Psychologists in the 


z . 
Western culture is not at all suitable for the present generation 
ause our culture is based upon very powerful logic, and ethics. 


bec ; 
s to re-establish the concepts 


| hope people in this field will take step 
useful for the whole world. 

Dr. B.S. Taneja 

84/4 Model Town 

Gurgaon, 122001 

(Haryana) 
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Book Reviews 


Vedon ke Rajnitic Siddhant (The Principles of Political Scie ce 
in the Vedas) : Three Vols. : Acharya Priya Vrat Vedavachaspati; 
Publisher— Minakshi Prakashan, Begum Bridge, Meerut ; 1984; Pages 
1500 ; Price (Three Vols.) Rs. 240/-, 


In the Vedic tradition, the Rishis, Munis and Acharyas have been 
proclaiming the Vedas to be the source of various Arts and sciences. 
In the opinion of Maharshi Veda Vyas and Acharya Shanker the Vedas 
are a vast ocean of knowledge so that in addition to the several 
arguments sustaining the existence of God, the Vedic concept has been 
regarded by them as the most solid proof of the existence of the 
Cosmic Being. In their view the omnicient God (Paramatma) can 
alone be the creator of the Vedas. Manu holds that a person conversant 
with the knowledge of the Vedas can be a successful commander of 


the armed forces, director of law and justice and the ruler of a very 
extensive state. 


There are few available works which deal exhaustively with 
Political Science as referred to in the several verses of the Vedas. In 
the book under review the learned author has been at pains to illus- 
trate with Vedic citations the existence of the various concepts and 
constructs of modern political thought. The book is divided into 
three volumes, the first of which deals with the constitution of 
Government, the second with tae welfare of the citizens, and the third 
with the defence of the state. Some of the topics of Vedic Polity 
covered in the book are—the constitution of small as well as large 
unions of states, parliament, assemblies, ministries, election procedures 
Nature of democracy, jurisprudence, political rights of women, social 
and economic organisations, public welfare, inter personal relation- 
ship, homogenity, social harmony and cooperation, organisation and 
Management of defence forces, arms and ammunition and equipment, 
warfare tactics, da fence of the nation, etc. 


> 
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f the concepts of Vedic Polity command universal value 


ome o 
S in the present context. Take for example 


and are relevant even 
Atharva Veda Mantra 12/1/45. : y 


uga aad agar aaa TAT qain qfadt aran | 
3 NAN = ” 
aga wer ganer A gel HAT AIT aes 


It means in a state there may be peoples of various castes, langu- 
ut for general welfare they should stand 


ages, religions and customs b | 
hich generates thousands of streams of 


united and erect like a cow W is mi 
milk. These words are so aptly applicable to the prevailing conditions 


in India, Wanton destruction of human life and national property is 
being perpetrated in the name of caste, language and religion, and 
there appears to be no end in sight. Thousands of years ago, the Vedas 
envisaged such a situation and in the unique and divine style which 
is the characteristic of Vedic diction, they prescribed an infallible 
remedy. 


The book is the result of several years of the learned author's 
deep and extensive study and concentration on Vedic thought. Itisa 
pioneering and original work which bears the stamp of scholarship 
and erudition. The author deserves to be thanked for bringing to 
light in easily understandable language the universal message of the 
Vedas in the field of political science for the common good of the 
general public—as well as the practitioners of the art of politics and 

, students of political science. 


G.B.K. Hooja, 
Vice Chanceller 


Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya 
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Editorially Speaking 


Vedic National Prayer 


Vedas are the repository of knowledge comprising of truth, beauty 
and goodness of mankind in all spheres of life. There are so many hymns 
regarding nation and national welfare emphasising unity, peace, progress 
and happiness of all without any reservation. The following mantra of 
Yajurveda forwards a secular national prayer. 


Al aga TAIT: aaa AAA; 

AT USS WHA: YT Ion: AA ag: AAI; 

asf Iq: ater sasara , ra afta: qifa: ST, farsa ASST: ; 
AAT: JAT, MET JANAT AT: TA: MAMA ; = 
fam frar® a: qi: agg ; 

HAART: F: MIAT: TAATA ; 

RAAT T FETTA | (aga RRR) 


O God, let the learned people af our state be brilliant in intellect 
and lustrous in face having faith in God, Let the soldiers of our state be 
Courageous, wielders of weapons, and great warriors undoing the cri- 
minals and enemies. Let the kine of the tillers of the soil yield abundant 
milk, let their bulls be strong bearing heavy weights, let their horses be 
Capable of running at full speed. Let the women assure the safety of the 
city. Let the chariot warriors be victorious. Let the young be social and 
cultured to move in society. Let the sons of the devotees be valorous. Let 
the clouds shower rain on earth, here, there and everywhere. Let the pla- 
nts and vegetables grow to give ripe fruits. Let there be welfare of all. 
(Yajurveda 22.22) 
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(iv ) 
A thorough secular approach is made in this mantra beyond ll el 


gious and sectarian moves. There is a wish for te po nation 
with alround progress. When warriors and even secon a efence per- 

| get busy at fronts with the enemy the women of the country are 
Sonne g iob of internal safety. What a crucial responsibility is entrus- 
A rento at moments of outer national crisis. Une youths sho- 
uld be well educated and civilised to be beneficial to the nation. Even the 
forces of nature are wished to be productive to the nation and there be 


welfare of all. 
The above national prayer is sung in some of the educational insti- 
tutions of our country and how if this is practised at other institutions 


and social gatherings. It is certainly a Vedic mantra perfectly secular in 
nature and spirit. 


aH 


PRAYER FOR 
UNIVERSAL WELLBEING 


aa wag afer: 
aa arg fara: | 
aq safa Tee 
AT fag gaat Faq 1 
May all be happy. 
May all be free from disease. 


May all realise what is God. 
May none be subject to misery. 


Vedic Invocatior 
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Divine assurance 


—Satyakam Vidyalankar* 


In many ways the divine poet of the Vedas offers assurance to the 
devotees, performing worship or beneficial acts, that their virtuous work 
will be fully rewarded. 


Here are some of the verses selected from the vedas, containing 
such Divine assurances :— i 
fasa a afaa: ofgararat age: | 
TT GIT AGT: 11 FER. 2.3.8 
All Divine powers of universe are full of compassion towards those 
who are involved in good benevolent works. 
gar aer qaqan, fara mady wel | 
THAT TAT A STAT 1 RR 9-5-5 
His bounteous gifts are given to those virtuous devotees as sponta- 
neously as ripe fruits drop from a branch of tree loaded with fruits. 
SA wa MdA a AA, maA aa SITETTa: | 
a eami aaafasi yaa d afanat afata: n RR eS 


* . 
Fe Satyakam Vidyalankar 
Charya, Guruku] Kangri, Hardwar 
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The one who dedicates his life to the service of the Lord, finds him- 
If Twice blessed by the Supreme celestial powers and surely he baste 
aie in the sunshine of God's love. The Lord takes him in His loving fold, 


AY qt AAA: STATE 
ay aaz ag AAT ha afea | 


FT AAT AHF ATA Als 
aqargafen HÀ eH: 1) FER ALVES 


The pious soul, who is ever awake in God is loved by divine hymns, 
Addressing him the blissful Lord assures : ‘I shall ever be your friend 
fast and true.” 

fafaa ngar giaa aai TAT 
aama TU Teg TH: TAIT aa 
a dla: ait: aed FATA AAT. oe 2U-% 

The man who has firm faith that God is Piano: within the heart and 
soul of everyman finds enough strength to surmount the greatest of trage- 
dies with a sublime contented smile. 

sar aa caves, Aa Asafa aga | 
sdg TAIT WT FT F, STA AeA JÀ N ATA. 300 

O Resplendent Lord, You never let Thy devotee, who is philanthro- 
pist, be humbled. Your bounty is showered on him more and evermore. 

Some of the other divine assurance and blessings are quoted 
below. 

A mind that isin the state of perpetual worship, is never oversha- 
dowed by the dark clouds of sorrow. Rig. 10.45.6 

The seeker by virtue of his perseverence 

ascends to the highest status, Reaches the pinnacle 

of his glory shining like the glowing Sun. 


God is just behind us when we cry for help, 
we feel our prayer may not reach Him; 
In a panic we seek the assurance of safety. 


In a moment the clouds of gloomy fears are 
swept away. 


The choicest gifts are showered upon the seeker 
from all directions, 


And he is Rost in complete bless. Atharva: 19.52.3. 


KAA 
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DAYANANDA | 
CA Tribute) | 


G. B. K Hooja* 


latter half of the 19th century and emitted a lot of thunder and light. His ig 
field of operation was Northern India as he happened to be born there and | 
had only 17 years to do his allotted work. Had he lived longer, he would ! 


Dayanada was a volcano, who burst on the Indian scene in ‘the E 
have travelled to South India and beyond but that was not to be. 


His main goal of life was to dispel ignorance, darkness and pessi- | 
mism and to spread knowledge, light and optimism, to destroy superstitions | 
fraud and instead to developa scientific and rational temperament, to | 
annihilate bigotry and to encourage liberalism. He was a nationalist to the 
core and was opposed to foreign rule. It was he who declared as early as 
in 1875 that good government was no substitute for self-Government, a 
very bold statement to make in the hey day of the British Empire. It may 
be noted here thatit was in 1877, that the queen of England adopted the | 
title of Empress of India. For fifty years after his death his example and 
Precepts continued to inspire Indian youthin a big way and the galaxy of | 
his followers included stalwarts like Gurudutta, Shyamji Krishna Verma, i 
Shraddhananda, Lajpatrai, Hardayal, Bhai parma and, Savarkar, Swami 
Ananda andhosts of others before the glow subsided and the movement 
fell into pygmy hands. 


pn, 


*Shri G. B. K Hooja, IAS (Retd ) 
Vice Chancellor, G. K. Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwat. 
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In the words of Romain Rolland, “This man with the nature of a lion 
pe is too apt to forget when she judges India, 
forced to remember to her cost, for he was 
th a genius for leadership, like 


is one of those, whom Euro 
but whom she will probably be ! 
that rare combination, a thinker of action wi 


Vivekananda after him.” 


According to him, “Dayananda alone hurled the defiance of India 
against her invaders Dayananda declared war on Christianity and his 
heavy massive sword cleft it asunder with scant reference to the scope or 
exactitude of his bows.” Nor had any “pity for any of his fellow country- 
men past or present, who had contributed in any way to the thousand-year 
decadeñce of India, at one time the mistress of the world.” 


* Those who have studied the message and work of Dayananda shall 
agree that the vedic path which he indicated is the third alternative to 
the Capitalist and the Communist way of life. It eliminates the evils of 
both these systems which are competing for supremacy in the world today, 
and instead, offers nota via media buta new and healthy concept of 
human and social relationship which seeks to maintain the dignity of the 
human soul on the one hand and ensures the stability of a healthy, co- 
operative society, on the other hand. In this scheme of things, man is not 
dwarfed, nor is the society raised to the status of a Leviethan, a monster. 
Man is trained from the very birth, nay, from the time of his conception in 
the mother’s womb to develop into a committed member of the society in 
which he has to operate. There is no conflict between man and society, 
there is harmony and appreciation of, his individual and social role. Not 
only this, here is no conflict with nature either. There is harmony and 
peace between man and Nature also. Prithivya putro aham, | am the son 
of the Earth, thus teaches the veda. This takes care of one’s physical, 
mental and spiritual ailments and breeds a sense of fitness, sanity and 
cheer, a feeling of sat (reality), chit (consciousness) and ananda (bliss). 


u Massi Te 2 Sem oR of men and institutions, a bold 
tbe Whole sunis itéert is E which matter presents to spirit. And 
cality. The ETAST oris in a powerful impression of spiritual practi” 
nour l ese two words. usually so divorced from each 
conception seems to me the very definition of Dayananda. 


a As ; 
= arlast a the message and example of Dayananda kindled 
ations of his followers before it ran into the ory sands of 
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obscurantism, ritualism, jealousies, self-seeking, One reason being 
the dominance Of the Hindu nature of engulfing all ideologies and the 
other being the emergence of affluent and propertied classes amongst 
the Aryas. 


Hinduism has from time immemorial had a way of overcoming and 
absorbing divergent currents of thoughts regardless of the source from 
which they flow. While this results on the one hand, in chastening the 
Hindu philosophy by removing dead wood, on the other hand it dulls the 
sharp edge of the revolutionary philosophy advocated by the new force. 
This happened to Buddhism, Jainism, Islam, Sikkhism, Brahmosamaj and 
Arya Samaj. 


Let us face the facts. All these movements were revolutionary move- 
ments. They advocated equailty and dignity of man, a casteless and fraternal 
society. Yet notwiththstanding their preachings, today man continues to eat 
man in India, caste and classes prevail, high and low abound, equality and 
dignity of man remain only words to be parroted by politicians and dema- 
gogues. These religions preached security and respect to women, and yet 
women continue to be exploited, they are burnt or are forced to commit 
suicide by greedy, avaracious in-laws. The birth of a daughter in the family 
is an evil omen, it casts a doom of despondency even on the most enli- 
ghtened parents. 


Where is the ennobling message of the Ancient Sages which calls 
upon the learned to view the wives of others as mothers, the wealth of 
others as dust and every living person as one’s own self? Where is the 
message which proclaims that this entire moving Universe is pervaded by 
the great Master, enjoy thou that is left by Him and do not covet another's 
share of wealth ? Where is the message which says that all that we have 
is for the gods, the god-like humans and not for me ? 


These are the values which have to be enternally and repeatedly 
dinned into the ears not only of the growing and budding youth 
but also the aged and the older generations for have not the sages said 
this too : Yena gata mahajanah sa pantha : the path treaded by the seniors 
is the path. The youth copies the ways of the old: so itis for the elders to 
set the pattern, the fashion, the example. At the same time the wise and 
conscientious teacher advises the youth to follow him only on the path of 
duty, Dharma, the good and not in his evil ways. 
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It was this all comprehensive teaching covering physical, mental ang 
spiritual facets that Dayananda set out to deliver to mankind. 

In the words of shri Aurobindo, “We can imagine ae soul crying 
still to us with our insufficient spring Of manhood and action, “Be not 
content, O Indian, to grow vaguely, but see what God Intends thee to be, 
determine in the light of His inspiration to what thou shalt grow. Seeing, 
hew out of thyself, hew that out of Life. Be a thinker, but be also a doer; 
be a soul, but be also a man; be a servant of God, but be also a master of 
Nature.” For this was what he himself was : aman with God in his soul, 
vision in his eyes and power in his hands to hew out of life an image 
according to his vision, Hew is the right word. Granite himself, he smote 
out a shape of things with great blows as in granite.” 


Dayananda’s task remains unfinished and this has to be taken up 
with renewed resolve by his followers even as Gurudatta, Hansraj and 
Lajpatrai did under the shadow of his death in 1883. 


afa aed a szia, aft ard a venta | 
RAI Fea ITY, T HAIN a fa n 


; re He is so near that one cannot leave him, and because He is néaf 
: it is not possible to see him. Look at this poetic expression of God 
| in the visible world. O man, this visible poem of God neither dies 


nor ages, (Atharva Veda, 10-8-32). 
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Wild Life In Revedic India | 


Dr. (Mrs) Vineet Sharma * in 
Dr. Ramesh C. Sharma * if 


INTRODUCTION 


In this pursuit of ‘progress’ man has interfered with nature ona 
massive scale : he has cut down forests, drained marshes, polluted rivers 
and seas, and in so doing he has threatened- and sometimes wholly anni- 
hilated-that most sensitive and vulnerable element of natural life, animals. 


The Asiatic lion- the ‘sinh,’ for instance, once lived wild in Rgvedic 
india- is confined only to small pockets in the Gir forests of Gujarat of 
modern India. The black buck- the beautiful antilope, at one time was held 
sacred by the ancient Aryans, now confined to small pockets surviving only 
under the strictest protection. The Himalayan musk deer, which, once 
common in Rgvedic India is now struggling hard for his survival. The wild 
dog, which once roamed throughout the ‘Sapt-Sindhu’ area was exported 
to Persia and Mesopotamia, to assist the hunt in Rgvedic India, is now 
dwindled to precarious numbers. 


The depletion in the wild life population is, however, attributable to 
environmental changes arising from technological expansion, alteration, 
degradation or destruction of natural habitants, deforestation agricultaral 
expansion, unrestricted grazing and spreading urbanisation. 

ae ee 


a Department of Sanskrit, University of Garhwal. Srinagar (Garhwal) 246174 
Head, Department of Zoology, University of Garhwal, Tehri-Campus, 
Tehri-249 001 
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A hymn in the ‘Vedas’ as : 
wat: arava mfa qfaia aadar mfa | 


gaecqaa mifa araara aq atka atfeataarfa atar- 
aifattea n (agadia—warsereatay, eafeaaeags:) 
invokes universal peace with special mention of the “peace of air, peace 
of earth, peace of waters, peace of plants, peace of trees. This particular 
reference to Vedas reveals how responsive the Indians (Aryans) sensibility 


was, in the Veaic period, to the benediction of nature and wild-life. 


ENVIRONMENT OF RGVEDIC INDIA 


The climate and the seasons, as prevailed in ancient ‘Sapta-Sindhu’, 
have also undergone complete change probably through a change Of her 
physical environment. There is Rgvedic and Avestic evidences to prove that 
in ancient times a cold climate prevailed in the land fora greater part of 
the year, which was highly conducive to the development of wild life. The 
year has been called in the Rgveda by the name of Sarad (autumn) (Rv. 
VII. 66, 16) or Hima or Hemanta (winter) (Rv. |. 64, 14; Rv. II, 1, 11; 33, 2; 
V. 54, 15; VI. 10, 7; 48, 8), probably on account of the predominance of 
the characteristics of a particular season, during a greater part of the year 
in particular areas. But the very use of the above words to denote a year 
clearly indicates the existance of eithera cold or temperate climate in 
‘Sapta-Sindhu’. The Avesta says that ‘Sapta-Sindhu’ or ‘Hapta-Hendu’ 
possessed a delightfully cold climate in ancient time, which was changed 
into a hot climate by Angra Mainyu, the Evil one. 


According to Medlicott, “There are some curious indications of a low 
temperature having prevailed in the Indian area at ancient epochs.” 


The above fact was supported by H.F. Blanford. According to him-"In 
the early Permian, as in the post Pliocene age, a cold climate prevailed down 


to low latitudes, and! am inclined to believe in both hemispheres simulta- 
neously.” 


The post-pliocene enoch being conterminous with pleistocene epoch, 
when man undoubtedly flourished on our globe, the designation of the 


year by the word ‘Hima’ or winter in the Rgveda clearly points to the preva: 
lence of low temperature in that country. 


i We find evidences in the Rgveda of heavy showers of rain falling in 
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WILD LIFE IN RGVEDIC INDIA : 


‘Sapta-Sindhu’ during the rainy season which lasted for three or four mon- 
ths, covering the sky all the time with a thick pall of sombre clouds, behind 
which the sun and the Dawn remained hidden. The rivers were in high 
flood, and the spill-water covered an extensive area. All these character- 
istics of the rainy season have now disappeared from Sapta-Sindhu, where 
the rain-fall is scanty and the climate dry. 


It would thus appear that there have been vast changes in the 
land, water and climate of Ancient ‘Sapta-Sindhu’ since the times of 
Rgveda. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATION OF RGVEDIC INDIA 


On the basis of geological evidences it Was revealed that only 
four seas were precent during Rgvedic India, round about the region, inhabi- 
ted by the ancient Aryans, which included ‘Sapta-Sindnu’ on the South, 
Bactriana and Eastern Turkestan on the North. Gandhara on the West, and 
the upper valleys of Ganga and Yamuna on the East. 


HIMALAYAS IN RGVEDIC INDIA 


The snowy ranges of the Himalaya have been referred to in the 
Rgveda (Rv X. 121, 4), though none of its’ highest peaks mentioned, for 
the simple reason that there were no means of advancing eastward on 
account of the existence of the Eastern sea, and exploration of the gigantic 
mountain range was more difficult in those days by reason of alow temper- 
ature having prevailed in ‘Sapta-Sindhu’ and the lower elevations having 
been covered with snow, The peak of the Mujavat where the ‘soma’ plant 
grew was familiar to the ancient Aryans, as well as the valley of Kashmir 
and the surrounding ranges of the Himalaya. The mountains or ‘Sapta- 
Sindhu’ have been described in one beautiful verse which being translated 
into English, stands as follows : 


“The mountains stand immovable for aeons after aeons, as if their 
desires have been satiated and fulfilled, and hence they do not leave their 
Places on any account. They are free from the dec:epitude of old age, and 
are Covered with green trees, looking ‘green, and filling heaven and earth 
With the sweet melodies of birds “ (Rv. x. 94, 12). In two other verses 


the immovable mountains have been invoked to be propitiatory (Rv. VII. 35, 
3 and 8). 


The Saraswati was a mighty stream in those ancient days, with 
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water flowing through her channel all the year round, which was probably 
perennially supplied by melted snow at her source, and that her banks, a, 
well as the banks of the other rivers were inhabited by a prosperous 
people, fond of holding sacrifices in honour of their gods. The Rgvedic 
India, being intersected by the river, had also long stretches Of forests ang 


a desert in the South. 
SOME IMPORTANT RGVEDIC WILD ANIMALS 


The Black Buck : 

The Indian Antelope or Black Buck (Ante/ope cervicapra) was 
known as krsnasara mrag in Rgvedic India (Rv. X. 94,5). It was held 
sacred by the ancient Aryans and its’ skin was used at the time of holding 
sacrifices. The white hairs of skin represented to the Aks, the black- 
Samanas, and the yellow the Yajus. It’s special habitat is the salt plains as 
on their coast lines of Gujarat and Orissa. The black buck is one of the 
most graceful of all antelopes and has elegant, straight, spirally twisted 
black horns. It occurs in very big herds consisting Of many does witha 
few buck. When alarmed, it runs with high leaps in the air. If captured 
young, the black buck can be easily tamed. The doe is of a light fawn 
colour, and has no horns. The colour of the buck is a deep brown-black 
above, sharply marked off from the white of the belly. fromthe white 
of the belly. His spiral horns, twisted for three or four turns like a corkscrew, 
often reach the length of 30 inches. 


The flesh of black buck is dry and unsavoury. It isto be noted 
that the Aryans even in a later stage regarded the buck as a distinguishing 
mark of the Aryan land proper, or more correctly speaking, of the land 
where Vedic sacrifces could be performed (Yajanjya desa). All other lands 
over which the black buck did not roam were unfit for holding sacrifices 
in, and regarded as Mecha desa. 


HUA Atha AM Fa equa: N 
aiat afa tat Aata: ge: N (Manu Smrit, 11,23) 


Probably the proper habitat of the buck in ancient times was the 
poate and Eastern coast line of Orissa and with the disappearence of 
a8 cee sea, to the coast line of Gujarat this extended country 

erwards formed Arya varta, (Manu Smrit II 24), or the country inhabited 
by the Aryans. It is remarkable that the black buck is now found nowhere 
else in India excepting Aryavarta. 
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The Musk deer (kastura) : 


i The mention of musk deer (Moschus moschiferous) is made in 
Rgveda (Rv. X. 146, 6.) The proper home of the musk deer is in the Hima- 
laya where it is still found. The musk deer is a forest dwelling animal. It is 
short and heavy, and it's hind limbs are longer than the front ones. It has 
coarse, thick and extremely brittle hair which protect it against cold prevail- 
ing in the Himalayan range of Rgvedic India. 


The musk deer has no horns and no face glands. though these 
are generally present in deer. Also it has a gall bladder which no other deer 
has. It has long canine teeth loosely attached to the upper jaw. 


The bucks have a gland in the skin of the abdomen. It is this which 
secretes, particularly during the pairing season, the well known powerful 
scent from which it is called the musk or kastura deer. Owing to the musk 
pod, this animal is so much persecuted by hunters as to b2in danger of 
extermination. The contents of a pod of musk weigh about an ounce. 


The Gaur ( Indian bison ) 


The Gaur ( Bios ganrus ) is frequently mentioned in the Rgveda 
as Gaura mrga (Rv. VIIL 9,3; 45, 24). The Gaur is found in all the hill jun- 
gles, in the western Ghats, in central India, in Assam. and in British Burma 
and sometimes attains the height of 20 hands (close on 7 feet), measuring 
from the hump above the shoulder. It’s short curved horns and skull are 
enormously massive. It's colour is dark chest-nut of cofee brown. From the 
difficult nature of it's habitat and from the ferocity with which it charges an 
enemy, the pursuit of the bison is on less dangerous and no less existing 
than that of tiger or elephant, Ency. Brit, Vol. XII, P. 742. 


As it is now found in, and confined to the Southern Peninsula, 
Assam and Burma, it must have migrated to these countries from ‘Sapta-— 
Sindhu,’ after it had become connected with the Deccan and Assam by the 
disapperance of the Rajputana sea and the Eastern Sea respectively. There 
'S geological evidence to prove that the Deccan was connected with Assam 
and Burma on the one hand, and South Africa on the other and extended 
as far south as Australia, forming a large continent by itself, and completely 
cut off from “Sapta-Sindhu’ by seas. The Gaura mrga, having once migrated 
to the South, freely roamed east and west through the jungles and over the 
hills of Central India, the western Ghats, Assam and British Burma, and 
Completely disappeared from Sapta- Sindhu, which, with the destruction of 
“ie Woods, could, no longer afford it free pasturage and absolute security. 
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THE ELEPHANT : . 

There are evidences of the elephant eens maximus) having 
been tamed after capture, in ancient ‘Sapta- Sindhu. Itis a ferocious animal 
in it’s wild state, living on mountains and in the deep recesses of forests, 
id - ae and tamed with great difficulty and hazard; and none but Rajas 
and rich noblemen can afford to keep i Thee 5 no eee for Wonder 
therefore, that the Rsis called it by it’s distinguishing limb; the proboscis, 
which the animal uses just as We use our hand for picking up food and 
things- But, it was also known by the names of /bha and Varna and has 
been referred toin Rgvsda one name or another, some of which are men- 


tioned below, 


“Q Maruts, ye eat the trees of the forest 
like the beasts called elephants”, ( Rv. l. 64, 7 ) 


ami ga efeaa: QAT FAT | 


“O Agni, thou goest with fearless power (Majesty), just as the 
king goes with his minister on the elephant”. ( Rv. IV. 4,1) 


afg uðamat ZNT | 


“(0 A’svins), as the hunters desire to trap large elephants, so I am 
invoking ye, day and night, with these articles of sacrifice 
( Rv. X. 40. 4) 


qai Ars AUT Aaa, Asaga fagan | 
aia AA a FRU: gaT ALT FÌ | 


This verse shows that hunters used to trap or catch elephants in 
ancient ‘Sapta-Sindhu’ and they were constantly on the look-out for elepha- 
nts, as the catching of these animals was highly paying and profitable 
to them, 


“indra assumes uncontrollable power in sacrifices, Ilke an ele- 


phant that exudes the mada juice, ie., becomes must Or rogue“, 
(Rv. VII 33, 8) 


The powerful mother replied, “he who eS thy enmity, fights like 
an elephant on the mountain.” ( Rv, VIII. 45, 5 ) 


aft cat sadi acafruacal a Afaa | 


` 


AW IA: aaa 1 
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l “© Asvins, like a rogue elephant, driven by ankusa ( iron hook ), 
kill ye the enemies, bending your bodies.” ( Rv. X. 106, 6 ) 


ada TAT CIN Tata qid Gar 


From the above quotations it would appear that elephants, that 
inhabited the mountains and forests of ‘Sapta-Sindhu’ were caught and 
tamed by hunters, and sold to the Rajas who used to ride them with their 
ministers. They were also probably used in war. That these animals were 
the natives of the Himalayan forests would appear from the following ex- 
tracts from the Encyclopaedia Britanica (Vol. XII, P. 742) 


“The elephant still exists in considerable numbers along the terai or 
submontane fringe of the Himalaya.” 


LIL = TLIO 


Bis There is, therefore, extremely likely that the elephant existed in the 
Himalayan forests of Sapta-Sindhu in ancient times also. 


The Wild Ass : 


| 

| 

| The wild ass (Equus onager indicus) has also been mentioned in 
| the Rgveda. As these are still confined to the sandy deserts of Sind and 
| Cutch, where from it’s speed and timidity it is almost unapproachable. 
| Probably these wild asses were tamed in ancient ‘Sapta-Sindhu’ and were 
employed to draw carts (Rv. i. 34, 4) and also to carry burdens. 


The Wild Buffalo : 


Oa ss ati yo: 


| The wild buffalo (Baba/us bubalis) is mentioned in Rgveda. Herds 

j of buffaloes were grazed in the wood, just as they are done even to this 
day in the habitat of tall grass jungles of the terai in Assam and Bengal 
and the plains of the Brahmaputra in Assam. A few herds survived in parts 
Of Orissa, the adjoining Raipur district. of M.P. and in the former state of 
Bastar. (Rv. 1X. 33, 1) 


The Wild Dog : 


$ Rgvedic India was famous for its wild dogs (Cyon alpinus). Even 
in later times, ‘Sapta-Sindhu’ was famous for it’s dogs and large numbers 
Used to be exported to Persia and Mesopotamia to assist in the hunt. 


“Tke Babylonins imported Indian dogs. The breed is asserted to be 
i the largest and strongest that exist, and on that account, the best suited 
» for hunting wild lions which they will readily attack. The great fondness 
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leasure of the chass, by whom it was regarded 


have increased the value and use of these ani 
n object of luxury.“ (Hist. of the World. 


felt by the Persians for the p 
as chivalrous exercise, must 
mals which soon became even a 
Vol I, P. 488) 

se dogs are ferocious and gregarious animals, hunting in 
e even during present days. These dogs inflict ae 
wild sheep and chiru. Even the Tiger and the black 


As the 
packs by dog is don 
destruction on deer, 
bear fall a prey to it’s attack. 

In ancient times these wild dogs were probably tamed and used 
as beasts of burden (Rv. VIII. 46, 28). It is well known that in the polar 
regions the dog is used in by the Esquimaux to draw sledges over the ice. 


The Lion : 


The Lion (Panthera /eo persica) has been mentioned in Rgveda 
(Rv. VIII. 1, 20; IX. 89, 3 X. 28, 10). Once it lived freely even in the punjab, 
Rajasthan and the Central High lands. But, it is now to be met only in the 
Gir forest. The lion is still found in the deserts of Rajputana, having prob- 
ably been driven to the south by the destruction‘of the woods and forests 
of ‘Sapta-Sindhu.’ In Rgvedic India, the lion used to be trapped and caught 
alive, and kept in cages probably for show (Rv. X. 28, 10). 


The lion lives in asmall group known as ‘pride’ which consists 
of upto 20 members and has one or more mature lions and a number of 
lionesses with juveniles or cubs. The lion’s strength comes from the spride’ 
in much the same way that elephant gains it’s strength from the herd. The 
‘pride’ is the basis of lion society..and it is:the lioness which keeps it 
stable and together. 


The total length of a lion may be upto 9.0 ft, of which 3.0 ft. is 
tail. The height at shoulder is 3.5 ft. It weighs upto 550 Ib. The lioness is 
smaller. The male has a mane which grows on the head, shoulder 
and neck. 


The Spotted Deer (Chital) : 


Other than musk deer, mention is made in the Rgveda of the 
spotted deer or chital (Axis axis) in the forest area of the Rgvedic India, 
(Rv. i. 37, 1). During the present day the spotted deer is distributed in th? 
Prets at the base of Himalaya upto western Assam and practically th! 

ghout the Peninsula, where ever, there is jungle combined with 90° 
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the punjab and large portion of Rajputana in eastern Assam and the coun- 
tries east of the Bay of Bengal. 


The spotted dear is the most grearious of all Indian deer. Itis thus 
found in herds, small parties of 7 or 8 animals being usual. The deer is | 
spotted with spots on a rich brown ground. It has a long head, elongated i 
limbs and beautifully built body. The antlers are long and slender. The ears 
are rather narrow and the tail comparatively long and pointed. 


grazing and plentiful supply of water. It is unknown in the arid plains of 


The Wild sheep : 


The wild sheep or Urial (Ovis vignei) was poplular in Rgvedic India. 
The sheep of Gandhara ( Kandahar ) was famous for it's wool ( Rv. i. 126,- 
7) and Rv. iv.37, 4.). Now a days this wild sheep inhabits Punjab, Patiala, 
Kashmir, Gilgit Astor and Laddhakh. The ruffs of this variety of sheep are 
more luxuriant and become quite with age. 


The Wild Goat (Aja) : 


The mention of the wild goat or aja ( Capricornus Sumatraensio ) is made 
at many places in Rgveda. These were sometimes harnessed to light carts 
in ancient’ Sapta - Sindhu‘ (Rv. XI. 26, 8). It was also sacrificed in honour 
of the gods, andit replaced the bull and tie horesein later times, 
most probably because it was discovered to be singularly free from 
tuberculosis. It is remarkable that in all infections from this disease, the 
Ayurveda which embodies the Hindu system of medicine, prescribes goat's 
milk and goat’s flesh for patients as necessary diet. Now a days these 
wild goat's inhabit the Himalayas from Kashmir to Mishmi hills in Assam. 
The animal is generally shy, but when attacked or disturbed, none shows 
greater boldness. The speed and recklessness with which it hurls itself 
down the most preciptious ground is unequalled. When wounded, it's eyes 
shine with a peculiar red gleam which makes the goat look almost friendish. 
This was probably the reason that the goat was matched with Agni. 
(Oldenburg : Die Religion des Veda, p. 78). 


CONCLUSION 


At this juncture, when the wild life of India is on the verge of extinc- 
tion and few have dwindled to precarious, numbers, the new conser- 
vation ethic must be evoloved in guiding man’s relationship with the 
environment. Such a conservation ethic will have to be a reiteration of the 
Vedic invocation to universal peace . 
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Thus, it is concluded that the present contribution on wild life in 
Rgvedic indie in the light of modern Sciences of Zoology and Ecology will 
Baus an insight to wild life’ experts, conservationists, planners and wild 
life wardens in the conservation and management of the wild life of modern 


India . 
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Precognition, Awareness and 
the Space-time Metrical Field 


(An Explanation of Precognition in the Light 
of Shankara's Theory of knowledge) 


Dy, Moazziz Ali Beg* 


Hans Riechanback (1953) believes that the definitions employed 
for the construction of space and time by the theory of relativity are coor- 
dinative definitions, “that is, they are given by the coordination of 
physical object, or process, to some fundamental concept. Consequently, 
the “definitional character of fundamental concepts leads to a plurality of 
equivalent descriptions.” (p. 199) Relativity therefore turns out to be a 
varied formulation of truth. 


Precognition, like other paranormal phenomena, seems to suffer from 
an absence of definitions that might be heuristically effective in construct- 
ing a system for its explanation. With the help of some concepts associa- 
ted with the theory of relativity we shall examine here a system of explana- 
tion which is derived from the epistemological thinking of Shankara, who 
Stands in the rank of the mightiest sages of India. Shankara lived up to 
the age Only of thirty-two years from A.D. 788 to A.D. 820 but his vision 

aS remained almost unsurpassed through the centuries. 


age ee ea SRI ciekey ee 


* 
Professor Moa 


D zzoiz Ali Beg, Ph. D., 


€partment of Psychology, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligath, 
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We are told by the physicists that the behaviour of light rays ang 
meterial bodies and also the uniformity of our spatial measurements are 
` due to the presence of an all-embracing metrical field, and the theory of 
relativity compels us to extend this idea to time. d' Abro (1950, points 
out: “we shall find that there exists a space-time metrical field which splits 
up into a temporal and spatial field. The temporal metrical field will then be 
responsible for that apparent concordance which seems to exist as regards 
time-congruence among the various phenomena (whether spatial seperat- 
ed or not): In a four dimensional continuum space and time are on the 
same footing, and any instantaneous event on this continuum is described 
as a point event whereas the successive events or instants of time are 
represented by a continuous time called the world-line. The space-time 
metrical field may have two sorts of possibilities; (1) Hypothetical and 
(2) Realizable. What appears on the world line as succession of events 
are the second type of possibility with which our consciousness gets 
acquainted, whereas the Hypothetical possibilities are grasped by our 
consciousness only as congeries of visualized events concerning which | 
our consciousness makes casual interpretations and rationalizations of in 
relation to specific events. 


} 
However, in the process of bringing out the realizable possibility | 
on the world line, or in the process of rendering the succession of events | 
into cognitive elements, the space-time metrical field brings our consci- 
ousness to the order of determined events. Without preconceiving the 
serially ordered time and the existence of Cognitive elements we cannot 
conceive of,conciousness getting acqnai nted with the realizable possibilities. 
However, while retaining this definitional character of consciousness as 
a determinate psychic activity we arrive at serious epistomological con- 
tradictions in our attempt to explain the paranormal phenomenon of | 
precognition. We may either imagine conciousness as a mysterious | 
magnetic force pulling an event into the field of its cognition before | 
its turn for being realized is arrived at through the process of serially | 
ordered time, or else we may imagine consciousness taking a leap into ' 
space-time metrical field hitting only at the realizable possibility in some 
preordained manner. But such wild speculations cannot be allowed in 
any serious thought over this subject. What then is precognition whose 
evidence cannot be set aside by any serious-minded person. We shall see 
that an explanation of precognition would require abandoning the term 
“Consciousness” and “Precognition,” altogether thereby allowing the use 
of some coordinative definitions describing only. the relationships between 
events that happen to be of an elusive nature, 
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A While explaining how the space-time matrical field is brought into 
our experience d’ Abro says that, “In order to conform the theory to facts 
of experience, it is therefore necessary to postulate that our consciousness 
rises along the world-line of our body through Space-time, discovering the 
events on its course . Obviously, we might reverse the presentation by as- 
suming that it was space-time that Was moving past our consciousness; we f 
might also claim that the very texture of SPaca-time possessed dynamic ro- 
perties urging our consciousness along-time directions”, (Ibid,P. 306), P 


The space-time metrical field shall, for the purpose of our discussion 
be regarded here as the totality of all possibilities within an individual con- 
sciousness ‘gets acquainted with only those which appear as events on i l 
the world-line. We now propose to replace the term consciousness with 

J awareness”, and would use “integral perception” instead of precognition, 
except, of course, when referring to their usage we have hitherto made 
in our discussion. Shankara's epistemology is vedantic in origin, and itis 
intertwined with his ontological thinking that is radically different from f 
Henne evens which govern the systems of modern psychological 
ght. 


We shall now proceed to examine Shankara's concept of awareness 
as it may be helpful in explaining the nature of paranormal phenomenon 
we have called integral perception. Integral perception is the experience 
of pue duration in which the focal awareness visualizes a particular con- 
oration of events which otherwise exist only as a future possibility. In 
a ae ion of Shankara's concept of awareness Devraj (1972) writes : 
iin pee PENSES is designated by the vedantist as Saksi/Saksijanayana 
oe R in its changing aspects is called Vrittijanayana. ne further j 
d A ara is at pains to show that there exist besides the 
ae aaah es of the ipteroal organ which constitute experience, a pue 
aa Sepia an ever shining light, of which those modes are objects 
lows SiR. ut which memory recognition, etc., would be impossible. 

Worle ee): He further writes, saline burden of this all is that the objective 
artes sy ee only when illumined by the light of theVrittijanayna 
hi Consciousness. The pure cit is known as vijnanamaya when 


conditi 2 
ditioned by without being distinguished from buddhi-consciousness” 
(Pp 97-98), 


Shankara seems to retain events of consciousness only as transient 
in the total process of awareness which overlaps with the realm of 
Ossibilities whereas the transient points, or, strictly speaking, the 


POints 
total p 
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Buddhi-consciousness largely remains is omorphic with the world-line. 


We shall now proceed to examine more thoroughly the functional 


character of Shankara's concept Of cit. 


According to Shankara, Vritti, or the mode of modifications, is the 
succession of cognitive elements, to which our focal awareness is directed 
when cit, assumes the function of determinate Buddhi-consciousness, } 
Admitting the aforesaid view, and also admitting that cit is beyond vritti 
we are led to ascribe two-fold function to cit. (i) acquaintance with the 
determinate order of events.as Vijnanamaya and (ii) acquaintance with 
the totality of possibilities inaccesible to Vrittijanyana. It follows that 
acquaintance with the determinate order on the part of cit is a kind of 
translatory action necessitated by the nature of Vritti because the later | 
is capable of rendering the succession of events into congnitions, and of 


ordering them as systems in our mind. 


Now we shall try to see how the indeterminate character of cit 
brings it into acquaintance with the totality of possibilities or with the | 
all-pervading space-time metrical field in an unqualified manner. | 


It is the fundamental point of Shankara's theory of knowledge that | 
pure awareness apprehends reality in an unqualified manner. In other 
words the undifferentiated continuum which he calls reality is apprehen- 
ded by pure awareness. Since Buddhi consciousness is the conditioning 
agent of cit, (so far as cognitive processes are concerned) the functional 
relation of cit to determine events seems to bifurcate itself into a focal and 
subsidiary of activity, the later exercising a kind of restraint without which 
the relationship of acquaintance with the congnitive processes cannot 
possibly hold. In fact we are borrowing the conception of focal and subsi- 
diary awareness from Polyani for the sake of convenience. 


The cognitive processes, we believe are taken as objects by the focal 
activity of pure awareness while the subsidiary, activity, in its engage- : 
ment with the determinate events sustains its restraining effects on the 
focal activity so that in its actual operation, the pure awareness losses 
its distinction which separates it from Buddhi consciousness. It is exectlY 
for this reason that we find cit described as Vijnanmaya-a definitional 
character ascribed to it for its determinate functions. 


Shankara’‘s extension of psychic realities beyond cognitive processes 
seems to be based on a prior assumption concerning the basic datum of 
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our mental existence. Contrary to what Russell has proposed, this basic 
datum according to Shankara arises out of mind's coming into a rela- 
tionship of acquaintance with the internal particulars. Hence Vrittijnayana 
or buddhi-consciousness, when divorced from cit ceases to be human con- 
sciousness, rather it becomes more akin to animal consciousness. Cjt in 
foot, distinguished human consciousness from the sub-human. 


The distinction between cit and the Buddhi consciousness becomes 
much more clear when we see how the relationship existing between focal 
and subsidiary levels of awareness is altered under the Cognitive action 
of our mind. Under intended cogitation (or while performing some Yogic 
feats) and also in states of meditative contemplation the Subsidiary aware- 
ness tends to get disengaged from the external reality thereby suspend- 

< ing partially or completely the cognitive activity, while the focal aware- 
ness, accompanied by what may be aptly described as “Unawareness,’* 
displaces the serially ordered time (and hence the events) and seems to 
get into a state of pure duration extending itself into the realm of total 
possibilities. We believe that pure awareness is the unqualified awareness 
of the totality of all the actualizeable possibilities in the space-time metri- 
cal field. It is rendered into operation through a kind of translatory action 
on the part of human awareness which has been described as an act of 
psychic transmutation elsewhere (Bog, 1983). This translatory action can 
be described through coordinative definitions explicating the power of i 
human awareness to change over from the determinate order of apprehend- 
ing reality to an indeterminate order. It has frequently been reported by 
those who, have experiences of the so-called ‘‘precognition’’ that they 
“sink” into a state of ‘“‘unawareness” where the cognitive functions come 
to a standstill. This phenomenon has also been reported by Yogis perform- 
ing physical feats. 


Precognition, as the term implies, presupposes an order of tempo- | 
ralness much akin to the observable order in our cognitive functions. But, 
it would be sheer epistemological fallacy to give it a definitional character 
implying temporal order. Precognition is indeterminate whereas the determ- 
inate order of our consciousness is quite incapable of having such an 
event caught into experience. An instance of such logical contradiction 
arising out of the misplaced use ot definitions has been stated by Edding- l 
ton (1 958). Take first the unobservability of the co-ordinate difference : 
of two indistinguishable particles. Here there is no question of mending 
the definition of it, for it is indispensable in its present formin the study 
gi distinguishable particulars. The logical contradition arises in applying 
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it to indistinguishable particles, overlooking that it presupposes the parti- | 
cles to be distinguishable observationally.”” (p. 42) We have already men- 
tioned that the paranormal phenomena are experienced dueto the trans- 
latory action on the part of our focal awareness from one order of events 


to another. It must therefore involve change in the aetinitional character, 
allowing more suitable definitions to replace those arer inevitably retain 
contradictions. Hence we propose to define itas integral perception 
because the focal awareness, while it is not tied down by the subsidiary 
functions of awareness, extends over the space-time metrical field in 
pure duration, which otherwise, reveals itself to our consciousness only 
as it rises along the world-line. This is a translatory action within 
our psychic field from the order of determinate events to that of space- 


time metrical field. 


The integral perception in indivisible pure duration has no temporal 
character nor its occurance can be characterised with spatio-temporal 
properties of an event. Integral perception can not be visualized within the 
serially ordered experiences; hence consciousness cannot apprehend it. 
Integral perception is an experience in pure-duration or an experience 
Caught by cit, where the actualizable possibility is apprehended by the 
focal awarenses when it overlaps with the space-time metrical field beyond 
the world-line and point events of our determinate consciousness whose 
functional character is identical with the buddhi consciousness of Shankara. 
Through these coordinative definitions we can hope to abandon an 
inadequate system of explanation especially when the introduction of 
some other plausible concepts makes a varied formulation of truth possible. 
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Mental Health has been a topic of great concern in medical, 
Psychological and social fields since a long time and this term has been 
usad differently by the specialists of these disciplines. The meaning of 
the term ‘mental health’ has been somewhat ambiguous and not only it 
has remained difficult to agree on its common application in different 
a but in a same reference it has been used in different ways and 


ii the meaning of the term mental health the word ‘mental’ 
sae aie than the cerebral functioning of an individualjien it also 
T e aduan motivational and emotional states and the coor- 
‘health’ A with other individuals in society. Similarly the word 
physical aoe more than the physical health because an individual's 
‘of his E IS connected with intra-psychic balance; the coordination 
Situations 2 Pieke up with external human environment surrounding 
Words ee his social functioning. So the combination of these! two 
“aKes an elastic and ambiguous term—‘‘mental health,” basically. 


Used jn 3 
a medical, psychological and social contexts. 
o; z rac. 


y . (M;i ; 
bee a i; A. Khurana & Avneesh Singh. 
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Emergence of the Concept in the West :- 


Going through the history of abnormal psychology we find that 7 
the concept ot mental health has a source in the treatment of mental 
illness. Primarily there was the prescientific phase prior to the seventeen- 
th century when mental illness was regarded as the possesion by evil 
spirits such as witches and demons and the treatment accorded was bru- 
tal mutilations and tortures of patients designed to drive out the devils. 

The inmates were caged like dangerous beasts in dark filthy cells some 

times shackled and ill-fed. Against this came the humanitarian approach 

in England and France in 1790 led by William Tuke and Phillipe Pinel, 

who started hospitals for mental patients at York Retreat and Paris res- 
pectively. Removing their chains, the patients were keptin hospital beds ‘ 
where kind and enlightened humanitarian treatment was prescribed with 4 
little medication. Dorothea Dix critically assessed the deplorable condi- 
tions of American asylums with the result that by the efforts of Zilboorg 
and Henry, 30 mental hospitals were established in America. 


Then the scientific discoveries in medicine shifted the attention 
from humanitarian care to strict medicinal treatment. Biological and neu- 
rological studies established the somatic viewpoint. The discoveries of 
Pierre Janet, Jean Charcot and Sigmund Freud in the field of unconci- 
Ousness gave rise to new theories of neuroses and psychotherapies after 
emphasizing the psychogenic origin of mantal disorders. This followed 
in due course the holistic viewpoint which asserted that since the causes 
of psychic disorders are found in the combined organic, psychological 
and sociological developments of the whole person, their therapies must 
also include the treatment ofall these factors. This trend is related to 
psychosomatic point of view. 


Lastly by the efforts of Clifford Beers, once himself a mental patient 
and latera writer of the famous book, “A Mind That Found Itself” and 
with the support of psychologists like Wiiliam James and Adolf Meyer 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene was formed. Lot of work with 
regard to prevention and treatment of mental disorders was promoted bY 
the movement of mental hygiene. Soon the term mental hygiene was 
found to be too limiting so it was replaced by the new concept, ‘mental 
health’. According to J. Marshall Brown et. al . in 1946 National Mental 
Health Act authorised the establishment of National Institute of Mental 
Health in Bethesda, Maryland. Since then so many Joint Commissions of 
Mental Illness and Health have been formed in all advanced countries: 
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i Recently the World Health Organisation of Geneva has spread the prog- 
rammes for the promotion of mental health in other countries. In July 

4981 a workshop of experts on mental health was conducted at New 

pelhi under the W.H.O., Regional office for South-East Asia (SEARO) 

to draft the National Mental Health Programme for India which was fina- 

lised in August 1982. 


Defining Mental Health ` 

At present we find quite a bewildering veriety of definitions about 
the mental health. Barbara Wotton has assessed so many definitions. 
Quoting Prof. Kingsley’s review of the thirteen volumes on the subject of 
mental health, he has collected numerous definitions a few representatives 
from them are given below :- 


3 1. ‘Mental health’ is the full and free expression of all-our native and 
acquired potentialities, in harmony with one another by being direct- 
ed towards a common end or aim of the personality as a whole’. 


(Hadfield) 


N 


‘A mentally healthy individual has been defined as a person endowed 
| with a good physical and mental constitution, whose personality deve- 
lops harmoniously, and who becomes so well adjusted both in him- | 
self and to the outside world that his emotional and intellectual ba- i 
lance can not be distributed by either internal conflicts or the vici- Í 
ssitudes of life.’ (Leff) 


3. ‘Let us define mental health as the adjustment of human beings to | 
the world and each other with a maximum of effectiveness and happi- f 
ness. Not just efficiency, or just contentment—or the grace of obey- i 
ing the rules of the game cheerfully. It is all of these together. It is 
ability to maintain an even temper, an alert intelligence, socially con. 

| siderate behaviour, and a happy disposition. This | think, isa healthy 
mind.’ (Menninger) 


4. ‘Mental health consists of the ability to live, (1) within the limits 
imposed by bodily equipment; (2) with other human beings; (3) ha- 
Ppily; (4) productively; (5) without being a nuisance.’ (Preston) 

5. ‘Happiness is, in general, the sign of mental health. But it should be 
lasting happiness; for of course one can be happy for the moment, 


like the maniac or rhe drunkard, without having amind that is really 
healthy. (La Rue) 
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6. ‘The healthy personality is one which functions more or less perfectly 
in its cultural milieu’. (Richmond) 

7. ‘The criterion of mental health is the ability to adapt oneself to chang- 


ing conditions without setting up conflicts or causing individuals to 
suffer pain or to feel discomfort.’ (Mc Swain and Haskeve in National 
Society for the study of Education Part ll, p. 346.) 


8. ‘The stucture of mental health is built upon a foundation of values 
that are understood, accepted, and applied by the individual. If the 
value-foundation is contradictory, the superstructure will be weak, 
When the value-foundationis consistent and strong, the structure 
can withstand great stresses and strains.” (Jahoda) 


9. ‘Aralatively simple, working definition of mental health would be 
most useful, even if it were not entirely ‘‘scientific’. In my work in 
other fields, my co-workers and | have settled for some such simple 
criteria as these : the ability to hold a job, have a family, keep out of 
trouble with the law, and enjoy the usual opportunities for pleasure.’ 

(Ginsburg) 


The analysis of the above representative definitions quite convince 
that they emphasise different themes and do not agree unanimously. As 
such the mental health has been ralated with happiness (individual or 
higher), emotional and sexual adjustment, self realisation, freedom from 
mental disease and conflict, social, environmental and cultural adjust- 
ment, work, professional and economic freedom etc. Even Prof. Kingsley 
Devis found all available definitions to be unscientific and value soaked. 
Every writer has tried to give anʻ ideal shape to his definition depending 
on his own ethics. Take for example the definitions wherein the adjust- 
ment phrase is highlighted. There are deep shortcomings in them. Adjust- 
ment means adjustment to a particular culture or environment, as such 
the health measure will differ from nation to nation. Some other defini- 
tions emphasize the phrase—realization of onz’s capacities which arise 
the problem of discrimination and generalisation of morbid and desirable 
Capacities Thus social ideas come in way. As a matter of fact almost all 
definitions lack scientificity and objectivity for they are value soaked in 
one or the other way. Marie Jahoda has categorically denied mental heal- 
th to be a scientific concept. Barabara Wotton has quoted Eaton, saying 
that at a meeting of some of the leading American psychiatrists, doctors, 
sociologists and anthropologists, all of them researchers in the field of 


b 
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mental health, the question, whatis mental health? was received in 
Silence.’ Also Dr, Rumke, president of World Federation forMental Heal- 
th remarked that, “Many people confess Openly that they do not know 
what mental health really is ?“ é i 
Criteria for Mental Health : 

We have seen above how so many definitions are inadequate and 
the concept of mentai health has remained confusing. Even then the pur- 
suit of mental health attainment and promotion has been carried over for 
the last so many centuries. Various working hypotheses in their own ways 
have been adopted by the individuals and societies functioning in the 


field of mental health. Critically examining them they follow the three cri- 
teria; individual, social and functional. 


(7) Individual Criterian : This concerns with the health of the individua! 
self. A person is regarded as mentally healthy when: he understands 
himself and his motives, attitudes, needs and desires, and when he is 
happy and able to withstand mental stress and personal responsibi- 
lity. He has a favourable and realistic self-perception and self-actua- 
lization. While assessing the self-actualization, and happiness a long 
term perspective of whole life-span is considered and not the parti- 
cular temporary periods. The other main feature is integration of indi- 
vidual personality. The structures of personality like Super Ego and 
Id should be well balanced. Thus. undrestanding one’s self, making 
of himself i.e. self-actualization and integration of personality are the 
three main features of individual criterian. 


(2) Social Criterian: This includes a person's healthy behaviour towards 
his society. The mentally healthy person reacts at reality level and not 
at fantacy level. How much he is liked by others, how much support 
he gets from others and how much he resembles with others, decide 
his mental health. The other features of social mental health are a 
person's behavioural conformity to the approved codes, laws and 

. Ideals of his social group. 


(3) Functional Criterian : This involves the ability to deal successfully with 
and gain mastery over the environmenti.e., autonomy and efficiency 
‘In making decisions. He has,a matured behaviour. 


Productivity is another feature of this group. The behaviour of the. 
Mentally healthy person is professionally and economically efficient and 
Productive to his family and society. 
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arshall Brown et al. the representative behaviour of indi- 
vidual criterian includes one’s hedonistic oN anagemens 2 stress, per- 
sonal responsibility, self attitudes and integration of personality, the soci- 
al criterian includes one’s statistically normal behaviour, inter-personal 
judgement and social benefit and ethical behaviour and the functionale 
terian includes one’s coping capacity, work efficiency, ontogenetic efficie- 
ncy, maturity and productivity. But even this distribution is hypothetical. 


According to J. M 


Lastly the concept as recommended by World Health Organisation 
which is the internationally admitted institute of health is worth conside- 
ration, “Health has been defined as a positive sense of well being—physi- 
cal, mental and social and not merely an absense of illness. Mental health 
thus is an integral component of total health. With such a broad working 
concept the W.H.O. has presently started its programmes for the promo- 
tion of mental health in South East Asia. It means mental health has been 
considered as one of the parts of the healthy personality. 


Indian Concepts of Mental Health : 


The history of Indian therapeutics goes back to the Atharva Veda 
which is considered to be the base of the Ayurveda. Not only the condi- 
tions of mental health but also some devices to gain it are prescribed in 
the Atharva Veda. Dr. H. G. Singh's explorations in the field of ancient 
Indian Psychotherapeutics are excellent. He says, ‘According to Atharva 
Veda energetic Atma is essential not only for mental health but for the 
survival of life. Different devices in many Mantras have been prescribed 
toincrease Atmic Power. To gain Atmaba/, the first thing is to increase 
knowledge. The other things are sacrifice, self control and sweet speech. 
So in view of the Atharva Veda energetic Atma i.e., inner-self or Psyche 
is an essential condition for mental health and devices to achieve it are to 
gain perfection in knowledge and improve social transaction through self 
control and sweet speech in behaviour. Thus the conceptual outcome arẹ 
the energetic psyche and pleasant social behaviour. 


Charak the foremost Ayurvedic exponent considers human perso 
nality to be a functional whole but for therapeutic purposes he divides it 
in two : composed of soma (body) and psyche (mind). There are thre? 
somatic constituents (Vata, Pitta and Kapha) and the three psychic cons- 
stituents (Sattav, Rajas and Tamas) the degree of which vary from time to 
time depending on one’s actions and the disequilibriated state of these 


constituents give riseto different disorders. So mental health means 
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optimal degree equilibrium in the mental constituents—Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas. The same holistic view has been expressed by Susrut in a more 
practical and applied form in Sut/15/44 in this manner : 


aads: aafia anarqratea: | 
gaanA frana: sae scafahlag | 


“The person, who has equilibrium in body constituents (Vata, Pitta 
and Kapha), fine digestive system, perfect inner hormonal secretions and 
outer excretions and whose Atma (self), Mana (mind) and the senses are 
in a happy state—is considered to be a healthy one.” 


Thus Susrut has taken into consideration the health of the whole 
personality. According to him the person, whose Atma (Soul or Psyche) 
senses and Mana (mind) are in a state of happiness, is mentally healthy. 
Some other scholars of Ayurveda such as Vagbhatta and Kashyap have 
also emphasised the feeling of happiness as the essential condition of 
healthy personality. 


Lastly taking up Yoga, the so called advanced branch of Indian 
psychology, we find it follows Upanishadic view that the human person- 
ality is composed of five Koshas (layers or sheaths) : Annamaya (bodily), 
Pranmaya (Vital Breath), Manomaya (Mental), Vigyanmaya (knowledge) 
and Anandmaya (blissful soul). The healthy personality means the healthy 
State of these components for which the eight stage yoga [Yama, Niyam, 
Asan Pranayam Pratyahar, Dharma, Dhyan, and Samadhi) is prescribed. 
The practice of Yama and Niyam promotes social health, the practice of 
Asan promotes bodily health the practice of Pranayam promotes health in 
Vital respiratory system, the practice of Pratyahar promotes healthy mind 
and the practice of Dharma and Dhyan promotes healyh in the knowledge 
(dispositional) part of the mind. So according to Yoga mental health is 
an integral part of the whole healthy personality. 


In view of the above we find that the outstanding features of the 
Indian concepts of mental health are—balanced physical and mental cons- 
titution, perfection in inner and outer secretory functions, happy state of 


Self and mind and the holistic nature of health. 


After examining the Western and Indian concepts of mental heal 
it can be concluded that leaving aside the differences of minor magnitude 
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roximity in them on the point of holistic nature of health 


there is basic a p 
| part of the general health. 


and mental health being an integra 
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Indianness in 
Sarojini Naidu’s Poetry 


Dr. Radhey L. Varshney 


According to most Indian critics, “the most characteristic quality of 
Sarojini Naidu’s poetry, besides its lyrical wealth, is its purely Indian cha- 
racter. A Russian critic, Elana J. Kalinnikova also views in the same vein : 
‘In her creative work she revealed herself as an Indian poetess, after having 
soaked in herself ancient culture of her country,-its traditions and origi- 
nality.” And then the exhortation : “Remember that all themes are Indian, 
thoughts are Indian, melody is of India but the language is pure English 
delicate and fine and sensuous.’ 


$ Mrs, Naidu may not be ‘the Naughty Gal of the political battle- 
field’ of India; she may not be ‘Swan’ singing of India’s Renaissance; 
but she is definitely the ‘nightingale’ of India , she is the bird immortal ; 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird; 
No hungry generations tread thee down: 


` She is the poetess of Indian thought and sensibility. Her themes 
related to Indian fauna and flora, Indian customs and traditions, festival 
and Celebrations, Indian men and women, Indian market and bazars, fairs 
and feasts. To a great extent, her poetry isa mirror to India, not the 


; : 
Deptt. of English, Gurukul Kangri University, Hardwar. 
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industrialized india but the Victorian India full of peace and calm. The land- 
scepe, the characters, the images & the milieu in her poems are typically 
Indien. Her aspirations, longings, moods, visions and expectations are 


indian . 


“The task of interpreting the heart of india and of creating a 
genuine Indian atmpsphere in English poetry, which had been left incom- 
plete by Toru Dutt on account of her premature death, was taken up by 
Sarojini Naidu.” While Toru Dutt has described the Puranic legends of 
ancient India. Sarojini has immortalized the familiar scenes of every day 
life in modern India. Thus we find that the transition from Toru Dutt to 
Sarojini Naidu marks a distinct advance in Indo-English literature.” 


ee S 
~~ 6 


All her published works of poetry were hailed in East and West for 
their rich Indianness. The Glassgow Herald cooed on the publication of 
The Golden Threshold (1905) : “The pictures are of the East it is true.” 
Arthur Symons commented : Her songs hint “in a sort of delicate evasive 
way, at a rare temperament, the temprament of a woman of the East, find- 
ing expression through a Western language, and partly under Western 
influences. They do not express the whole of that temperament; but they 
express, | think, its essence, and there is an Eastern magic about them.” 


About her second work, The Bird of Time (1912), The London Times 
echoed : “To find an Indian atmosphere making fragrant English poems 
is a rare pleasure.” The Yorkshire Post pronounced : ‘’Mrs. Naidu has not 
only enriched our language but has enabled us to grow into intimate rela- 
tion with the spirit, the emotions, the mysticism and the glamour of the ` 
East.” Sir Edmund introduced Sarojini with comments more encouraging : 
“She springs from the very soil of India; her spirit, although it employs 
the English language as its vehicle, has no other tie with the West. One 
may make out of about 184 poems which she wrote a catalogue of about 
twenty-two poems that deal chiefly with Indian thoughts and themes in 
the following manner :- 


1. from The Golden Threshold : ‘’Palanquin-Bearers’, “Wandering Sing- 
ers’, “Indian Weavers’, “Coromandel Fishers’, “The Snake Charmer 
“Corn Grinders’, “Harvest”, “Indian Dancers’, “The Indian Gipsy” 
“Nightfall in the City of Hyderabad’, and “Street Cries.” 


2. from The Bird of Time : “Village Song”, “Bangle-Sellers”, “The Fes- 
tival of Serpents“, and “Hymn to Indra Lord of Rain”. 
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3, from The Broken Wing (1917) : “Wandering Beggars”, “Lakshmi the 
Lotus Born’, & “Kali the Mother”. 


4. from The Feather of the Dawn (1961) :Rakshabandhan”, “The Fes- 
tival of the Sea” and “Kanhaya”’. | 


5. Then there are some fifty poems dealing with patriotic themes or 
eminent Indians. 


“The Goddess of inspired word” whose words, according to Gokh- 
ale, “begin with a ripple and endin eternity” began to write on Indian 
themes and make her poetry out “of some revelation of India, some pene- 

- trating analysis of the native passion, the principles of antique religion 
and of such mysterious intimations as stirred the soul of the East“ on the 
advice of Edmund Gosse. Though Gosse’s advice to her to shift to the 
Indian themes went to her heart very deeply yet otherwise too she could 

| have changed to Indian themes because her sanskaras were truly Indian 
and Vedic. She was born and brought up in India, played and lived in 

India, breathed and sensed in Hindustan, ‘her senses catching the Indian 

colour and air, and her mind filled withithe love of India’. 


Variegated scenes of Indian life are present throughout her poetry; 
the palanquin-bearers, care-free and songful carrying on their shoulders a 
young lady and rapporting with her feelings; the wandering singers treat- 
ing the voice of the wind as the voice of the fate; the weavers, weaving 
in variegated colours the robes of life, gay and sad; the coromandel fish- 
ers kissing the spray and the dance of the foam; the snake charmer woo- 
ing by his flute-call the silver-breathed bride; the bangle-sellers going to 
a fair; the corn-grinder grinding the wheel and singing a moaning song; 
the dancer, with all the traditional aura of a Kathak dancer, dancing and 
Panting; the gipsy girl, the Paradanishi veiling her forehead and so on. We 
| are also introduced to Indian seasons, familiar street scenes, festivals, 


Rc 


myths and legends objectively. She sings to us “songs of India, Indian 
Springs and summers, Indian love lores, the pledge of the sons and dau- 


ghters of the Mother to her, Indian streets and bazaars, Indian scenes and 
Sights—these she attempts to put into words aglow with the fires of real 
n Passion and with a genius quick at metrical inventions... ... ... ...Sarojini 


wove Indian birds and flowers in the texture of her poems, and broke the 
rigidity of English metres by setting them to the tune of Indian folk songs 
and Bengali metre.........." 
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Her outlook as a poet of Indian life is ‘secular’. Major Indian reli- of 
gions—Hinduism, Islam and Buddhism, all segments of Indian society 
and all aspects of life — even great men of India such as Gokhale and 
Gandhi and the great cities of India, Delhi and Bee her 
attention. Her belief in India’s unity, hemepe of a better and brighter 
India, her aspiration for freedom both political and spiritual, her Patriotic 
fervour and zeal, and her concerns for the common people of India make 
her essentially a poet of India in the same manner as Whitman is the 


poet of America. 


Sarojini Naidu is well versed with Hindu religion and its ancient 
lore. In- her poems—Ka/j, the Mother, Hymn to Indra, Lord of Rain, The 
Flute Player of Brindaban, Rakshabandhan, Suttee, Lakshmi, The Lotus 
Born, Song of Radha, The Milk Made and Vasant Panchmi she evinces her ' 3 
knowledge and.in sight of Hindu religion. Kali the Mother is a chorus of 
adoration in praise of Goddess Kali. Maidens, brides, mothers, widows, 
artisans, peasants, victors, vanquished, scholars, priests poets and patriots 
bring their humble tributes to the Supreme Mother and implore her to 
shower blessing on them : 


O Terrible, and tender and divine; 

O mystic mother of all sacrifice, 

We deck the sombre altars of thy shrine 
With scred basil leaves and saffron rice; 
All gifts of life and death we bring to thee, 


pn 
o— 


Uma Haimavati.’ 


Similarly the worshippers invoke Indra in Hymn to Indra & Lakshmi 
the Goddess of Wealth in Lakshmi the Lotus Born :- : 


Come; with sweet eyelids and fingers caressing, 
With football auspicious our thresholds adorn, 


And grant us the showers and sheaves of thy blessing, 
Hearken, O Lotus Born; i 


Prosper our cradles and kindred and cattle, 

And cherish our hearth-fires and coffers: and corn, 

O watch o’er our seasons of place and of battle, 
Hearken, O: Lotus Born.’ ` ` 
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7 For our dear land do we offer oblation, 
O keep thou her glory unsullied, unshorn, 
And guard the invincible hope of our nation, 
Hearken, O Lotus Born.’ 


In The Flute Player of Brindaban, the poetess forgets the worries 


and cares of this world for a while and like Shelley's skylark wants to 
fly to the world after, to the world of Infinity :- 


Still must | like a homeless bird 
Wander, forsaking all; ` 

The earthly loves and worldly lures 
That held my life in thrall 


s And follow, follow, answering 


fs Thy magical flute call. 

In the lyric, Radha, the Milkmaid, the poetess herself begins to 
identify with Radha, the beloved of Krishna, the Lord and the fluteplayer 
of Brindaban. Radha is carrying her curds to Mathura, the heifers are lowing 
softly; the Shrawan breezes are blowing, the torches are glowing brightly, 
the rowers are rowing, comrades are dancing and singing ‘Govinda, ‘Govi- 
nda.‘ 

| | carried my gifts to the Mathura shrine 
How brightly the torches were glowing.’ 
\ | folded my hands at the altars to pray 


“O shining ones guard us by night and by day‘— 
And loudly the conch shells were blowing. 
But my heart was so lost in your worship, Beloved, 
They were wroth when | cried without knowing : 
Govinda : Govinda : 
Govinda : Govinda : 


About this poem (‘Song of Radha, the Milkmaid”), Mulak Raj 
Anand remarks : “Here the poetry of romanticism, of ornate epithets and 
delicate similes, has become infused with transcendental experience. Saro- 
Jini has transferred love as personal desire into divine love, and given it 
a Sense of eternity of the Universal.” 


Sarojini has given poetic and picturesque expression not only of 


India: on : i 
Ndia‘s temples, festivals, wandering pilgrims and singers, grinders and 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
weavers but also of its love of solitude, spiritual strivings and Mystical] | 
leanings. Though she is not a mystic poet like Tagore and Aurobindo,yet 
in a number of poems she sings of soul, of God, of life and of Death . Her 
belief in God and in the immortality of soul is also in accordance with the 
age-long Hindu belief . Here are a few jottings from her serious pilgrim- 
ages. - 


1. Life is a prism of my light, 
and Death the shadaw of my face . 
-- ‘To a Buddha’ 


2. And all mortal moments are 
A session of the Infinite . 


3. You held a wine-cup in your finger- tips . 
Lightly you raised it to indifferent lips, 
Lightly you drank and a flung away the bowl .... 
Alas it was my ‘soul. $ ; 


4. _ How shall we reach tha great, unknown 
Nirvana of thy lotus-throns ? 


-- ‘To a Buddha‘ 


2. Life is a stately stalactite of dreams, 
Of carniva! of careless joys. i 


-- ‘To Life’ 


i 


Srojini represents in her poetry not only the Hindu ethos but also 
the Muslim culture. The PurdahNashin. A persian song of love. The omen‘s 
Rival, The ode to the Nizam of Hyderabad’ The prayer of Islam, The Imam 
Bara. A song from Shiraz and afew other poems reveal her interest in f 
Muslim culture, evincing her secular attitude, tolerance and width of sym- 
pathy. The Prayer of Islam, which was composed on Id-ul-zoha, 1915. 


S i j F i : 3 : 
shows her acquaintance with some of the ninety-nine beautiful Arabic 


names of God. Heis addressed as Hameed, Hafeez, Ghani, Ghaffar, Wahab; 
Waheed, Quadeer, Quavi, Rahman and the like. God is compsssionate 
and the creator of Life, Time and Fate. He is omniscient, omnipotent and 
omnipresent. The devotes invoke him in different ways $ 


Thou dost transmute from hour to hour 
* : Our mortal weakness into power, - 
: Our bondage into liberty, 

Ya Quadaar : Ya Quavi: 
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We are the shadow of Thy light 
We are the secrets of thy might, 
The visions of thy primal dream. 
Ya Rahman; ya Raheem: 
--The Prayer of Islam 


As a poetess of India, Sarojini Naidu shows tremendous sympathy and 
catholicity of outlook. Her country being a land of diverse creeds, Hindu, 
Muslim, Christian, Sikh, and Parsi, she makes her readers conscious of the 
fraternal co-existence, of unity in diversity, of the fundamental oneness 
and brotherhood. For example, her poem “Call to Prayer“ is confluance of 
such diversties :-- 


Allah ho Akbar: Allah ho Akbar, 

From mosque and minar the muezzins are calling; 
Pour forth your praises, O Chosen of Islam; 
Swiftly the shadows of sunset are falling : 
Allah ho Akbar: Allah ho Akbar: 


Ave Maria: Ave Maria: 

Devoutly the priest at the altars are singing. 

O ye who worship the son of the virgin. 

Kneel soft at your Prayers for the vespers are ringing: 
Ave maria: Ave Maria: 


Ahura Mazda: Ahura Mazda: 

How the sonorous Avesta is flowing: 

Ye, who to flame and the light make obeisance, 

Bend low where the quenchless blue torches are glowing: 
Ahura Mazda: Ahura Mazda: 


“Similarly, ina poem entitled “Indian Love Song’ the poetess 
eloquently maintains that barriers of caste and creed are swept aside when 
‘wo hearts meet in love,“ 


Then there are a number of poems full of patriotic and nationalistic 
feelings, Chief among these are The Lotus, Gokhale, Lokmanya Tilak, Impe- 
“lal; Delhi To India, and The Gift of India, a poem that depicts the Indian 

hivalry in world War | is thrilling in its reminder of the world of the 
brave who fought and fell for the cause of the allies : 


Gathered ‘like pearis‘in their alien graves 
Silent they sleep by the Persian waves; 
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Scattered like shells on Egyptian sands 
They lie with pale brows and brave, broken hands; 


They are strewn like blossoms mown.down by chance. 
Love of motherland is a passion with -her. ‘Anthem of Love“ is 3 


deeply patriotic poem :- 


Two hands are we to serve thee, O our mother, 
To strive and succour, cherish and unite; 

Two feet are we to clear the waning darkness, 
And gain the pathways of the dawning light. 


One heart are we to love thee, O our Mother, 
One undivided, indivisible soul. 
Bound by one hope, one purpose, one devotion 
Towards a great, divinely destined goal. 
—‘Anthem of Love.” 


Though Sarojini Naidu has not written many poems dealing with 
patriotism and nationhood, yet this strain occurs again and again in poems 
dealing with pageant of Indian life or adoration ‘of Indian heroes, ancient 
or contemporary. 


Even her poems of Nature are remarkable for their Indianness and 
are full of references to Indian flowers, birds, dawns, sunsets, and other 
objects of Nature, The landscape is typically Indian. She draws: ‘loving 
pictures of gulmohurs, golden .cassian, Nasturtium,-champak blossoms, 
wild lilies, and the bright. Pomegranate buds. She offers the fragrant 
odours of henna, Sirisha and neem. She gives us a chance to hear the 
buzzing of Indian bees. On several occasions her songs are- ablaze with l 
gulmohur and Cassia, with the champak and jasmine. We pass through | 
aleen oranais gardens of mellowing dawn or; watch sunsets’ which are 
P emai hot summer sky and: the fawns:-feeding-on‘scented’ 

ger n Cactus gold. The koels invite us-‘to»the»summer’ + 
ee her favourite season, and flowers are her favourite ima- 
anne va Winter doesnot fascinate her; ‘there are ; 
ieee Peta el and the Ganga either: But it would be 4 

z e nee 0’ regard:her:as a-poetess: of South: India‘:alone. ` 
| $ ie . Is dee Ply influenced by the environment he :lives in,’ Sarojini 
ei Was deeply associated:withcthilandscape- ofthe southudhat is’ whY? 
: the northren landscape is Significantly missing from:her poems, » = 


aa 
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Her poems in actuality deal with the vast penorama of India. No 
significant aspect of Indian life is untouched by her. “In her poems, we 
come across a Cross section of the Indian society of her day from gypsies 
to the princes. Her depiction of India is comprehensive and realistic. She 
depicts with beauty, grace, love, sympathy and penetration the changing 
seasons, the rivers and lakes, beaches and forests, flowers and birds, men 
and women of different ethnic and cultural back grounds, engaged in 
diverse vocations exhibiting various skills. Since she ignores the harsh 
and the ugly aspects of life and does not touch upon the modern indus- 
trialized life, her view of Indiais somewhat romantic and sentimental, 
though her treatment is realistic. At the same time she has added 
something Keats-like in its frank but perfectly pure sensuousness.” 


Naidu’s contribution to the development of culture and national 
liberation struggle is invaluable. Her significance and greatness as a 
poet of India has been acknowledged by all her biographers and critics, 
notably Padmini Sengupta, Tara Ali, Subrahmanya Ayyar, P.E. Dustoor, 
P. C. Kotoky., C. Paul Verghese, Inyengar and ‘Mulkraj Anand (besides 
all those mentioned in the ‘References’ to this paper). As mentioned by 
Sarwapalli Radhakrishnan, she “was the most outstanding Indian woman 
of her generation. She was notable as a liberal thinker, a literary artist, 


asocial reformer and a political fighter.........‘° To Jawaharlal Nehru, 
“Mrs. Naidu was a great nationalist and mighty internationalist.” 
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The Identity of Kaundinya— 
The founder of Hindu Colonies 


~~ —— 


Dr. J. S. Sengar* 


Kaundinya was the founder of Hindu Colonies known as Funan and 
Kambuja. Efforts made by scholars to find out whether he was a legendary 
figure or a historical personality have not been quite successful. However, 
it is clearly established that there were two Kaundinyas who appeared on 
the political scene of South East Asia in two different periods and were 
responsible for the foundation of Hindu Kingdoms in Funan, Kambuja and 
other countries. To say that first was a ‘mythical figure’ and the second a 
‘historical one‘ does not make much difference. There is no doubt that 
Kaundinya 1I belonged to the clan of Kaundinyal and he was as mucha 
legendary or historical figure as the first one. Actual details about both 
are lacking and nothing can be said with certainty about either of the two. 
Both of them belonged to the same stock and came of the same place. 


The One has really been confused with the other as the following facts 
will clearly show. 


—— —  — ooo Oe 


Coedes mentions the prominent role of the Kaundinya clan to 
eStablish the local traditions in South India which was originally 
Suggested by B.R. Chattarji. But the passages referred to by the latter 
Mention Only Kaundinya Gotra. As these Gotra names are really traced to 
mythical personages they have nothing to do with historical figures. 


* < 
Ancient Indian History Dept., Gurukul Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar 
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Majumdar rightly points out, “It is as logical to locate Kaundinya in South 


\ 
India on this ground as to look for sage Bhardwaja in South India because ( 
the Pallavas belonged to the Bhardwaja Gotra.” Some of the recent 

$ 


researches have, however, shown that Kaundinya was really an ancient 
sage of Mithila and did not originally belong to South India as suggested 


by Coedes and others. 


It is said that he was born in Satya-Yuga in the village Bhrahma- 
pura near the famous Kapilesvara Asthana in Mithila, supposed to be the 
abode of sage Kapila. His wife was Sila and they had a son, named Shu- 
shil. Sumant was his father-in-law and his wife belonged to Vashishtha 
Gotra. Well-versed in different branches of Vedic learning, Kaundina was 
also a staunch non-believer in the beginning and for this he had to face 
terrible calamities and undergo penances. At last he left his home and took 
to meditation and became a great saint (Rishi) with Gotra-Pravartaka, 
i.e., progeniter of a famous Gotra which was then currentin Mithila for 
long. The places where he meditated became famous by the name Kaun- 
dinya-Sara (i.e. Tank) which also finds mention in the Mithila-Mahatmya 
section of the Brahad Vishnu Purans. 


The following references to Kaundinya or Kaundinyas are found in 
our ancient literature : 


dilya. 


2, Inthe Satapatha Brahaman he is referred to us ‘‘Kaundinyat Kaundi- 
nyah“ and “Parasara Kaundiniputrat Parasara Kaundinipurah.” 


3. In the Asvalayana Srautsutra the Kaundinya or Kaundina Gotra is 
given as one of three such Vasistha Gotras which cannot inter-marry 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1. Inthe Brhadaranyak Upanishad he is mentioned as a disciple of San- | 
among themselves. | 


4. inthe Baudhayana Grah-Sutra Kaundinya is mentioned as a commen- 
tator on the Taittriya Samhita. 


5. In the Taittriya Pratisakhya, Kaundinya is reffered to asan authority 
on grammar. 

6. Either the same or the other Kaundinya was also an authority on sikha, 
the science that teaches proper articulation and pronunciation of 
vedic texts. According to a commentary on Siksa-Samuchaya he was 
himself the author of a book on siksa known as Kaundinya Siksa. 
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Kaundinya was also an authority on Dharma-shastra. He is thus quo- 
ted by Nilkantha in Sradha-Mayukha by Kamalakara Bhatta in Nir- 
naya-sindhu, by Bhatto Ji Diksite in his Tithinirnaya-Sanksepa and 
by Jimutavahena in his Vyavaharmatrika. He was also the author of a 
smriti, known as Brhatkaundinya smrti. 


Sage Kaundinya is also mentioned in the Charaksamhita. 


Kaundinya’s name occurs alongwith that of Agstya in one of the Sut- 
ras of Panini’s Astadhyayi by way of a NIPAT, a fact which goes to 
say that in the time of Panini, agastyas and Kaundinyas were well- 
known. 


One Kaundinya Bhagwat was one of the commentators onthe Pasu- 
pati Sutra. He is said to have flourished between the fourth and the 
sixth centuries, A. D. The commentry goes to show that in the life- 
time of its author Pataliputtra and Ujjain were in prominence. 


According to the Mahabharata there was also a great Rishi Kaundi- 
nyain the court of Yudhisthra. 


According to the Skanda-Puran, Kaundinya represented one of the 
twenty four parivaras to which the Brahamanas of this country belong. 
One Kaundinya was the author of a standard work of Dvait philo- 
sophy known as Kaundinya Shruti which has been quoted by Anand 
tirtha in his Brahma-Sutra-Bhasya. 


Kaundinya’s Gotra finds a place in the enumeration of Rishi‘s Gotra 
contained in the Maithili work Varna Ratanakara cf Jyotirisvara Kavi- 
sekhara Thakur’ the grand-father of the renowned Maithili poet Vidya- 
pati. 

Kaundinya’s name occurs also in a legal maxim, viz. TAKRA-KAUNDI- 
NYA NAYAYA, denoting an exception to a general rule and also 
Pointing to the fact Kaundinya was a Brahamana of repute. Thus, 
we say DADHI BRAHMANEBHYO DADYAT TAKRASTU KAUNDINYA 
We want to make an exception in the case of Kaundinya, even though 
being a Brahmana, he comes within general rule according to which 
every Brahmana is to get DADHI and not TAKRA. This shows that 
Whosoever Kaundinya might be, he was entitled toa special treat- 
ment different from that which is given to all the other Brahamanas. 


Besides the above, we have references to Kaundinyain Arya Des- 


a’ Kalpagama-Sangraha-Vadhula-Kalpa-Sutra Vykhya and several other 
orks, 
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From the above, it is clear that Kaundinya was the Proginator of 
a Gotra to which a large number of Maithilas, and otier important per- 
sons belonged and still belong. It is, therefore, quite probable that 
Kaundinya or Kaundinyas, the founder or founders of the kingdoms in 
Funan and Kambuja, were persons of the same Gotra and became famous 
as Kaundinyas simply because they had their Gotra-name prefixed or suff- 
ixed to their personal names, €.g., Kaundinya Jayavardhana. Itis also 
quite possible that the said founders or ancestors originally belonged to 
Maithila and that it was from there that they went to South India and 
from there to Funan and Kambuja to spread Indian Culture and civiliza- 
tion, the traces of which cannot escape the discernible eyes of even 
today. 
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4. Last days of Swami Dayanand 


This has reference to an article entitled Maharshi Dayanand (Serial 
No. 6) by Shri Hari Narain Kapur Published in the Vedic-Path of June 
1984. While going through this article | have come to the conclusion that 
the author has not taken pains while depicting the last days of Swami 
Dayanand. This can be illustrated from the following. 


Firstly, he has mentioned that the people like Pt. Gurudatta 
and Late Munshi Ram ( Swami Shraddhanand) were wonderstruck at 
Swamiji’s perseverance and they started believing in the presence of 
God. The truth is that Pt. Gurudatta and Lala Jiwan Das were sent by the 
Arya Samaj Lahore to attend the Master during his prolonged illness. 
It was not Munshi Ram at the deathbed of Swami ji. Late Munshi Ram had 
met Swami ji only once at Bareilly in the year 1878. Of course, he had a 
little discussion with Swami ji on the existence of God and Swami Daya- 
nand had convinced him regarding the existence of the Almighty after a 
brief discussion. Secondly, It is erronous to say that Swamiji‘s funeral 
was perfomed on the morning of 1st Nov. 1883. The learned author forgets 
that October contains 31 days, when Swami ji breathed his lastin the 
evening of 30th October, how it could be possible to perform the funeral 
rites on Ist Nov. ? Actually he was cremated in the evening of 31st Oct. 
1883, in the Malusar cremation grounds of Ajmer, situated in the northern 
part of the town. It seems that the author has forgotten a simple fact 


regarding, October having 31 days. 


Now we should come to the causes of Swamiji’s premature death. 
Swami Dayanand never gave lessons to the Maharaja of Jodhpur as 
described by the author. Nor he used to visit him in his royal palace every 
day at the appointed hour. Certainly this practice he held with the Maharana 
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of Udaipur-Shri Sajjan Singh and here also we should note that he never 
visited the palace. On the other hand Maharana used to come to Swamiji’s 
residence at Navlakha Gardens of Udaipur where ag learnt Manusmrit and 
other philosophical work of the Aryas. Secondly, calling the royal courtesan 
leading. She was a Hindu prostitute belonging to the 
Bhagat caste and therefore she was known as Nanni Bhagtan. She was 
nota Muslim woman, she had built a big temple of Lord Vishnu in Udai- 
mandir area of Jodhpur. One monk named Ganeshpuri was his Guru and 
this man was also responsible for Swamiji’s untimely death, as he had 
conspired with all those elements who had planned to poison Swami ji. 


as Nanhi Jan is mis 


Maharaja Nahar Singh’s statement given at the Birth Centenary of 
Swami Dayanand at Mathura in 1925 has aptly been refuted by me in my 
work-Navjagran Ke purodha- Dayanand Sarasvati a detailed and authentic 
biography of Swami Dayanand, pubilshed on the eve of Swamijis death 
centenary, in 1983. The name of the cook who mixed poison (arsenic) 
with milk and caused the death of the Master was Dhulji Mishra. Some 
biographers have spelt him as Dhoorji, others as Dhaur- Mishra. Kallu was 
a domestic servant who belonged to a village of erstwhile Bharatpur 
State. He was engaged by Swami ji to perform his routine duties. He had 
stolen away a few gold coins from Swamiji’s bag and left the metropolis. 
It is wrong to ascribe name Jagannath to Kallu or Kalia. No serious bio- 
grapher of Swami Dayanand believes that Kallu and Jagannath were one 
and same. The poison incident has been described in various ways by 
different authors causing embarrasment to the ordinary reader. | have dealt 
with this problem in all its details in my book and brought out all the 
contradictions in the prevailing theories related to the poison and the man 
who served it. | shall advise the readers to go through the specific chapter 
on poison in my book. 


One more point is to be cleared. The story that the Maharaja helped 
the bearers of the palanquin of the prostitute causing the hastly exit of 
Nanni is totally false and baseless. It is hardly believable that Swami 
Dayanand had visited the inner apartments of the Maharaja’s palace- 
There were proper arrangements of watch and ward in the royal 
palaces and the Maharaja could have properly been informed of Swamjis 
visit and in that case he himself would have come to receive him rather 
than calling him in the presence of the courteasan. 


Last but not the least Pt. Nanu Ram Bra hmbhatt has wrongly been 
spelt as Brahmavart. Dr. B.K. Singh's theory that Swami Dayanand died a 
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detail in various articles written from time to time and found it totally 


false. 


Dr. -Bhawanilal Bhartiya, 


Punjab University, 
Chandigarh. 


natural death carries little weight. | have discussed this proposition in 
| 2, Gleanings of Applied Psychology— 
| 


| | read the article : Gleanings of Applied Psychology in Ancient India. 
fr The Article is a good one and from the references of the article | can see 
| Dr. H.G. Singh is making a great effort to put the psychological findings 
of ancient India before the English speaking modern western world. | have 
no doubt that these findings are very much worth attending to. But these 
need to be put in terms of the western experimental psychology technical 
terminology. 


Dr. C. M. Bhatia, 
Ex. V.C., Allahabad University, 
8 Vijay Nagar Colony, Agra. 
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4. Salman Rushdie, SHAME. Rupa & Co.-Picador-Pan 
Book Ltd., 4983. PP. 287, Price Rs. 30/- | 
i 


salman Rashdie, who was born in Bombay in June 1947 the year | 
of the great Divide now lives in London, and being a sensitive intelligent | 
but rootless youth is naturally hurt by the meaninglessness of all this. His | 
painful and graphic narration of the events of that Victory-cum-tragedy | 
which, while rolling back the Empire on which the Sun was never expected | 
to set, gave birth to two new states, won him the Booker Mecon nel Prize 
& The James Tait Black Memorial Book Prize, the English Speaking Union 
Literary Award for his fictional work, The Midnight's Children This novel 
which has been translated into twelve languages earned for him instant 
international recognition. He now continues his poignant story in the 


sequel called Shame - 


Unconcealingly set in the geo-political bounds of one of the newly 


born states, it is a gruesome narration of the miseries, tragedies, ambit- 

ions, treacheries, disloyalties of self-seeking politicians and upstarts who 

dominated and controlled the levers of power in that not-too-fortunate 

state. The author has taken the advantange of the fictional cloak to take 

liberties with historical events, but has in the process sought to probe 
! deep into the Sub-terranian channels of the sick and bedevilled minds: of 
| his chosen actors on the stage of history. It makes a ruesonie and revealing 
story; the plot has the merit of coherence and develops the story as well 
as the characters to keep the reader's suspense in-tact . 


Rashdie must be complimented for his bold courageous and no-no? 


sense exposure of shameful acts of his characters. He has sought 10 ox 
plore and psycho-analyse the inner workings of the motivating factor | 
which have kept this new born state under the shackles of tyranny for 5° 
Jong since its birth. 
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s Have the beguiled poor, the misguided youth, the downtrodden pe- 
asants, the exploited masses achieved what they set out to seek in 1947 
under the mesmeric leadership of the day, prompted, no doubt, by the arch 
diplomats of the Empire, which least expected to be wound up by the his- 
torical forces of mass insurgency arising from the natural urge for self-Go- 
vernment, liberty, fraternity and equality . 


The characters in the story are. easily identified . Here is Zulfiquar 
Ali Bhutto strutting on the stage in all his flamboyance, here is his pro- 
tege, Zia-ul-Haque and there is Begum Nusrat and Benazir. How far is the 
pattern in which they have been woven true to life and how far it is the 
result of the mix of the author's fantasy May be anybody‘s guess, but the 
| style in which the author has woven the story makes one sit up and think. 
i How far are we mortals mere puppets in the hands of the great Master, 


Z monkeys dancing to the drum of the great Qalandar; how can we weave 
| our own Destiny within the limited parameters given to usis yet another 


| question. 
| 


The young and daring author has raised important and relevant 
questions, relevant in the context of the sister states tribulation too, where 
ugly voices are rising for yet another split, no doubt, again inspired by 
jealous, none-too-friendly powers, who would not like to see the pot- 
ential of this aroused giant to materialize for the stability and peace of 
the world. Here too, there are pygmies whose worm-view would not see 
beyond the walls of the encircling well and who would croak no end to 
assert their frog-will on the fellow compatriots, regardless of the unpre- 
cedented advances being registered by adventurous manhood elsewhere, 
thus creating larger and larger distances to be overtaken, even for the 
Sake of survival, Jet alone for keeping abreast. 


A book, which has understandably been proscribed in the neigh- 
bouring State, but must be read by every thinking; questioning, seeker 
May yet form the fore-runner of other such welcome odyssies by the 
rationalist author before his fertile fantasy runs dry. 


G. B.K. HOOJA, 
Vice-Chancellor, 

G. K. Vishwavidyalaya 
HARDWAR. 
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2. Dr. Anjali Rohja : Bhavbhuti-Vyaktitva aur unake Patra Pub. : Rajpal and 
Sons, Delhi : 1984, pp. 186, Price : Rs. 50.00. 


While creating a piece of art, the artist indentifies himself with the 
object to be created and projects his own personality into it. Itis true of 
literary art, too. The writer identifies himself with the characters of his 
work and infuses life into them by projecting his own personality. Thus 
literary works represent an expression of the personality of their authors, 
We may, therefore, study various traits of their personality through the 
characters of their literary works. 


The book under review presents, for tne first time, a psychological 
analysis of the characters delineated by the illustrious Sanskrit playwright | 
Bhavabhuti in his three renowned dramas, the Mahavira carita, the Mala- 
timedhava and the Uttararamacarita, on the basis of the Thematic Apper- ( 
ceeption Test (.TA.T.) method, invented by Murray and Ballack in 1935 | 
A. D., and tries to portray the author’s personality in the light of his ego | 
projections in the charcters of his plays. 


The edifice of the book has been raised on 14 Chapters. In Chapter 1, 
after giving a biological account of Bhavabhuti, Dr. Rojha hints at the | 
importance of, and the methodology followed in her study. Chapters 2-11 
offer a study into the ego projection of thoughts and instinctual impulses 
struggling within Bhavabhuti on the basis of a psychological analysis of 
his characters. Chapter 12 studies Bhavabhuti’s personal life and personal- 
ity in the light of the above analysis. In Chapter 13, Dr. Rojha has made 
a laudable attempt to settle the chronological order in the composition of 
the three plays of Bhavabhuti on the basis of her study of his personality, 
and this, according to her, should run as: the Mahaviracarita, Mala- i 
atimadhava, and Uttararamacarita. Chapter 14 discovers various elements of 
modern psychology in his plays. A select bibliography figures at the end 
of the book. The book contains some printing-errors, which could have 
been avoided by a careful proof-reading. 
The author has made an inter-disciplinary approach including the 


disciplines of Sanskrit and Psychology which seems to be unique deve- 
lopment in the Sanskrit literature. 


The book, however, sets a model for study into the personality of 
an author through application of the Thematic Apperception Test (T. A T.) 
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method so popular in psychology. Similar studies should be made on 
other Sanskrit writers too. The printing and the get up of the book are 
also good. Dr. Rojha deserves our congratulations for such a pioneering 
attempt and a nice publication. 


Dr. Maan Singh 

Prof. & Head, Sanskrit Dept. 
G. K. Vishwavidyalaya, 
HARDWAR. 


3. Satyaprakash : Hinduism— A Select Bibliography : Publisher - Indian 
Documentation Service Gurgaon; Haryana; 1984; Pp, 352, price Rs. 275/-, 
55, £ 27.50. 

Research in modern times cannot march ahead unless the scholars get 
utmost information of the whereabouts of the available researches and 
material on the subject. On the other hand researches of the far off scho 
lars lie dorment and unknown away from the approach of the scholars 
unless they are indexed or documented. To cater the needs of the scholars 
pursuing resea rches, giving publicity to the past researches of the labor 
ious scholars, and thus facilitating the pursuit of research, Sri Satya 
prakash and his associates have taken pains of editing and documenting the 
bibliographies on different subjects. : 


The bibliography on Hinduism being the fourth in the series, lists 
Over 11000 research papers and articles, notes and book reviews from 
231 journals and daily news papers. Broadly the aspects covered are, 
Philosophical aspects like Advaita, Mysticism, Karma, Vedanta, Bhakti, 
Hindu Gods; Hindus as ethnic groups, like Caste System, Sociology, Lan- 
guage and Literature (Vedic Language etc.), relations with the other 
religious faiths, Religious life and customs, like rites and ceremonies; Sch- 
Ools of thought, like Sivaism, Vaisanavism, Rama, Krishna, Arya Samaj, 
Sanatana Dharma and others; Contribution to Art and Architecture, like 
Att, Temple Architecture and Shrines; Hindu Philosophers, like Kautilya, 


Patanjali, Aurobindo and others. 


The volume covers about twenty-two years’ period (1962-1983). 


Wi A list of the journals indexed in the volume and a list of publishers 
Ose books have been reviewed in these journals have been given for 


facili : 
acility of location and research. 
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The bibliography too includes a very large number of the articles of 
the writers from the Vedic Path journal. Although the bibliography is a 
select one and covers only the works of 20 years still so many works 
have remained undocumented. On the whole the work of its editor and 
the compilers is praiseworthy as an attempt to encourage research and 


writers on Hinduism. 


— 


Dr. K.A. Agrawal 
JWALAPUR. 


4. Swam Vidyananda Saraswati, Vedic Concept of God : Foreword : Swami 
Satya Prakasha Saraswati Publisher; Devavedic Prakashan, 18-Union 
Khar, Bombay-52 ; 1983, Park, Pages 178, Price Rs. 20.00 


The aim of the learned author of the book ‘Vedic Concept of God’ 
is to remove all confusions prevailing among intellectuals regarding the | 
concept of Vedic God, gods or goddesses. 


It has been the practice of orientalists to study the Vedas from the 
philological, anthropological, and sociological points of view. 


the worship of gods that are largely personifications of the powers of 
nature. The hymns are mainly invocations of these gods, and are meant 
to accompany the oblation of Soma juice and the fire sacrifice of melted 
butter. It is thus a polytheistic religion, which assumes a pantheistic colo- | 
uring in a few of its latest hymns. 


| 
| 
Their conclusion was “that the Vedas are mostly concerned with | 


The author very effectively removes the misconception from the 
minds of the readers. He rightly claims that ‘there has not been, in recent 
times, any serious and systematic endeavour to raise the mental level of 
the masses and place them on a higher spiritual plane. It is necessary for 
all right thinking men and women to hold aloft the highest conception of 
God, consistent with the scriptures and the vision of the seers’. 


| 
| 
: 


No doubt the book is a right step in this direction. The author has 
divided the book into sub: headings :- 


1. The three eternals 
2. Theism 
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Tha attributes of God 

God and the soul (i) 

God and the soul (ii) 

God and the world (i) 

God and the world (ii) 

God and Maya 

God and meditation 


OPNP w 


The author has discussed many aspects of all the six systems of 
Indian philosophy comprising Yoga, Sankhya and Vedanta and presented 
comparative study of these systems as regards the concept of God. 

Though the book offers very interesting study from page 1 to page 
174,but chapters relating to ‘God and the soul’ leave lasting impression on 
reader’s mind. 


Though no clear-cut picture of the Vedic concept of God may be 
drawn by any man; because the knowledge of the Vedas is neither inte- 
llectual, nor conceptual. It may be termed tobe mostly visionary. Still 
the author has tried to remove vagueness about the conceptions of God 
prevailing in the thinking world or among the masses. 


The author is an ardent supporter of the theory of three eternal 
entities, fundamentally different from each other. They ara God, Soul and 
matter. He has convincingly argued thet all the three exist by themselves, 
are uncreated and imperishable. The eterna! trinity is the basis of all crea- 
tion.“ 


Swami Vidyanand Saraswati deserves congratulation for co-ordinat- 
ing all thoughts of theism of the modern and ancient philosophers in one 
book and linking it to the Vedas—which are final authorities on all contro- 
versial subjects. 


Satyakam Vidyalankar, 
Acharya, Gurukula Kangri. 
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A Call i 


mad HT ae THF | 
ana ar saifaraa | 
ganisa aàfa I 


Lead us Thou O Lord! form Falsehood to Truth, 
From Darkness to Light, 
From Death to Immortality and Bliss. 


asisfa ast afa Afg | 
daaa dat afa Afg | | 
santa aa nfa àf | 
aisista a afa Afg | 
aaga ag afa ate | 
aatsfa ast afa Afg Ii ago 7E-E 


Thou art Light, give me Light, 

Thou art Heroic Vigour, give me vigour, 

Thou art Energy, give me energy, 

Thou art Righteous Anger, give the same to me, 

Thou art conquering Might and Petience, give the same to me, 


May we be the centre, focus and fountain of Divine Virtues. 


@ seat cared | waga adiqraafeadar salsa 
mai aa: fafana: | 


ë O God Almighty, Infinite Treasure of Mercy |! By Thy grace, may 
we attain soon success in the achievement of righteousness, acquistion 
of wealth, fulfilment of noble desires and emancipation through the 
performance of this Japa (Repetition of The Sacred Names)—Meditation 
and Communion with Thee and other noble deeds. We dedicate all thes? 
_ to Thee with devotion and humility. 
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Editorially Speaking 
TL 


| feel delighted -in introducing and Presenting to our reverend 
readers this Special Issue—National Education Policy Issue of the Vedic 
Path, This theme of value—oriented education has emerged out of the 
various Conferences, Workshops and Seminars held at Gurukula Kangri 
Vishwavidyalaya, e.g., National Workshop on Vedic Education 
addressed by Mrs. Madhuri Shah, Chairman U.G.C.; Uttar Pradesh 
Philosophical Congress; and North-Zone Vice-Chancellors’ Seminar. 
This issue is born out of our Vice-Chancellor Shri GBK Hooja’s sincer- 
est desire to contribute earnestly something towards the realization of 
the pronouncements of our Prime Minister, Union Education Minister 
and Chairman UGC about the value-oriented New Education. 


This issue will not only help the future researchers on Swami 
Dayananda and Sri Aurobindo but would, it is hoped, also be regarded 
as an important educational and academic document, for it contains the 
quintessence of the educational philosophies of Sri Aurobindo and 
Swami Dayananda in its very first paper contributed by the Vice- 
Chancellor himself. i 


The authors who have contributed their valuable papers on our 
call deserve praise and gratefulness for preserving scholarly methods 
of analysis and offering fresh critical insights and perspectives on Sri 
Aurobindo, who, as mentioned by Dr Sisir Kumar Ghose, is the future 
man, the reviver and re-interpreter of the Vedas. 


The Aurobindian missionaries and scholars Dr Indra Sen and Sri 
Shiv Das have made a comparative study of Swami Dayananda and Sri 
Aurobindo very pertinently, for both Swami Dayananda and Sri 
Aurobindo are the prophets of anew Dawn,‘ apostles of the Vedic 
Renaissance, Visionaries with great imagination, who conceived 
educational models based on the highest standards of morality and 
ethics and who stood for values. Both favoured a pure conduct and — 
Simple life, Both of them were sublime souls and light-bearers to the ox 
future generations. Ioa 
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Scholars would agree that Swami Dayananda and Sri Aurobindo ®: 
stood for the full and wholesome and integrated education of man. 
Their vision of education was all pervasive. Their rele vance as Yogis— 
Swami Dayananda as Brahmarshi and Sri Aurobindo as Rajarshi—is 
well accepted. But they were no mere Utopians. They were the men 
of practical wit and wisdom. They are very relevant to us and to the 
future as educators of mankind. Their educational philosophy is not 
merely national but also universal; it tries to teach not merely the mina, 
but tries to train and transform the total make up of man, his senses, 
his sanskars, his thoughts and intuitions, his vision and ambitions, his 
inner essence as well as external paraphernalia. The psychic, the 
mental, the spiritual, the physical, and the sensuous training of man 
leading to better living conditions and holier thoughts has been 

S, defined by them as true education—call it Integral Yoga or Gurukula : 
System of Education or Vedic Educational Philosophy, but this much is f 
sure that answer to many of our problems lies in these manishis. It is 
this message that Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, the sixth oldest 
university of India, founded by Swami Shraddhananda, a great disciple 
of Swami Dayananda wants the country, nay humanity, to share with 

it, through this volume. 


Much of the credit of editing this special number goes to 
Dr. R.L. Varshney, Readerin the P.G. & Research Department of 
English, Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya. 


EES 
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THE PHYSICAL WORLD IS His 
ANTHROPOMORPHIC MANIFESTATION 


Dr. Satyavrata Siddhantalankar 
l Visitor, G.K. Vishwavidyalaya 


The wide world with the earth, the space above and whatever 


is beyond is conceived as the body of the Divine Existence in Atharva 
Veda as depicted in the following Mantras : 


ara ata: wat, MARAA ga vera | 
fed a: am gag, qed savory aT aA: N 


Whose the earth is like His feet, the space is like His abdomen, 
and the heaven above is like His head ; To such a Great One we pay 
our homage. (Atharva Veda, 10-7-32). 


ARQ Aa: AA, BRAT FANT: | 
. ‘ a ~ 
aha a: AR AAA, ACH TSA AN AR: N 


Whose the sun and the ever-new moon are the eyes, fire is the 
mouth : To such a Great One we pay our homage. (Atharva Veda 
10-7-33). š 


) am aa: MTA ag: ARa: AMAT | 
f fem: a: aH mA: aA Asa A AA: N 


Whose wind is the in-going and out-going breath, the rays are 
the eyes, the directions are the knowledge : To such a Great One we 
Pay our homage. (Atharva Veda, 10-7-34). 


These three Mantras of the Atharva Veda clearly point out that the 
God is not residing somewhere above the earth as is believed by some 
‘portant religions of the world, but this gigantic universe itself is His 
Manifestation. 
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Educational Philosophy of 
Sri Aurobindo 


GBK Hooja* 


Sri Aurobindo (1872-1950), the propounder of Integral 
Yoga, prophet of the Life Divine, patriot, teacher, scholar, | 
interpreter of the Vedas, poet, philosopher, dramatist, critic, and ( 
a man of letters was a versatile genius, ‘a many-faced diamond.’ He 
distinguished himself in Greek and Latin, had a good knowledge of 
French and Spanish, and a profound scholarship in Sanskrit and 
English, besides proficiency in Bangala which was his mother tongue. 

He also knew many literatures, ancient and modern, history, philosophy, 
theology, science and arts. 


Having thus developed a cosmic view he developed, like Swami 
Dayananda, a cosmic educational philosophy in which he recommended 
integrated education. The main principles of his educational philo- 
sophy are the following:— 


bliss of Divine Life. 


(2) Education should develop the spirit of man and should not 
aim merely at the development of mind and body. 


(3) Promotion of the Indian spiritual heritage and the study of 
Sanskrit for the benefit of mankind should be an integral 

.., part of education. 
(4) Education should consist of’ five principal activities of the 


| human being : the physical, the vital, the mental, the psychic | 
s and the spiritual. ' 


(1) The aim of education should be to enable man to enjoy the 


In the words of Sri Aurobindo, “The chief aim of education should 
be to help the growing soul to draw out that in itself which is best 


*I,A.S. (Retd.); Vice-Chancellor, Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar, 
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4 and make it perfect for a noble use.” Jn his‘opinion, itis not for 

family, it is not te secure a good position, it is not to earn ieee 
itis not to obtain a diploma, that we Study. We study to lear X 
know, to understand the world, and for the sake of the jo a X 
gives us. According to him, the aim of education is to ane f ae 
sake of knowledge, to study in order to know the secrets of Ne : 
and life, to educate oneself in order to grow in consciousness ta 
discipline oneself in order to become master Of oneself, to overo 3 
one’s weaknesses, incapacities and ignorance, to prepare oneself e 
advance in life towards a goal that is nobler and vaster, more generous 
and more true. He abhors the thought that the Only thing that matters 
ineducation is to be practical, and to learn how to earn money. That 
is why there was no place in the centre of Education in his Ashram 
for the children infected with the disease of materialism. He admitted 
there only those who aspired for a higher and better life, who thirsted 
for knowledge and perfection, who looked forward eagerly to a future 
that would be more totally true. 


According to Sri Aurobindo, the guiding principles of the new 
ideal of education should be Truth, Harmony, Liberty. The Integral 
Education envisaged by him must bring back the legitimate authority 
of the Spirit over Matter. Education, thus, should consist of five 
Principal activities of the human being : the physical, the mental, the 
psychic and the spiritual. ; 


(a) Physical Education: It is a life-long process. It has three 
Principal aspects : (1) control and discipline of the functioning of the 
body, (2) intergral, methodical and harmonious development of all 
the parts and movements of the body and (3) correction of any defects 
and deformities. From young age, children should be taught to respect 
good health, physical strength, balance and beauty for the love of 
beauty itself. 


(b) Vital Eduation : It has two aspects. The first concerns the 
development and use of the sense organs. The second the progressing 
awareness and control of character, culminating in its transformation. 
This vital education should impart ability to discriminate betwen good 
and evil, develop an aesthetic sense and capacity to choose and adopt 
What is beautiful and harmonious, simple, healthy and pure. Education . 
Should aim at eliminating from society whatever is vuigar, commonplace 
ghd Crude. It should build character and will power, by means of 
‘tional arguments, by bringing into play human feelings and good 
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6 
will, sense of dignity and se If-respect. ‘‘TO sum up one must gain a 
full knowledge of one’s character and then acquire control over one’s 
movements in order to achieve perfect mastery and the transformation 
of all the elements that have to be transformed.’ 


(c) Mental Education: Mental education is the intellectual 
component of education to develop the brain. According to 
Sri Aurobindo and the Mother, the following are the five phases of 
mental education :— ; 


(1) Development of the capacities of expansion, widening 
complexity and richness. 


(2) Development of the power of concentration, the capacity 
of attention. 


(3) Organisation of one’s ideas around a central idea, a higher 
ideal ora supremely luminous idea that will serve asa 
guide in life. 


(4) Thought-control, rejection of undesirable thoughts, to 
become able to think nobly and positively. 


(5) Development of mental silence, perfect calm and total 


receptivity to inspiration coming from the higher region of 
the being. 3 


(d) Psychic Education : The three lines of education—physical, 
vital and mental, according to Sri Aurobindo, “deal with that and 
could be defined as the means of building up the personality, raising 
the individual out of the amorphous subconscious mass and making 
him a well-defined and self-conscious entity. With psychic education 
we come to the problem of the true motive of existence, the purpose 
of life on earth, the discovery to which this life must lead and the 


result of that discovery: the consecration of the individual to his 
eternal principle.’ 


The psychic education thus means se 
and study, 


experience. 


If-discovery through reading 
inwardly through concentration, meditation, revelation and 


(e) Spiritual Education : In the words of Sri Aurobindo, “the 


- psychic life is immortal life, endless time, limitless space, ever-progres>” 


ive change, unbroken continuity in the universe of forms. The spiritual 
consciousness, on the other hand, means to live in the infinite and the 
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j eternal, to De projected beyond all creation, beyond time and space 
Í To be conscious of your psychic being and to live a psychic ie au 
must abolish all egoism; but to live a Spiritual life you must no longer 
have an ego.’ The goal of spiritual education is nirvana eee h 
self-awareness, without renouncing the world, without sia 


oneself from the society, not by running away from earthly life but b 
improving it. y 


Thus the illusions and delusions of our educational system which 
give exclusive importance to success, career and money have to be 
genglished. True national oduc InSite prepare one for the rejection 
of falsehood and the manifestation of Truth. 


Sri Aurobindo has also dwelt upon the problem of how to teach 
and what to teach. Speaking about the personality traits of a successful 
teacher he emphasizes complete self-control, self-confidence egoless 


ness, tolerance, truth and knowledge. To be a true master the teacher 
must master himself. 


When compared to the educational philosophy of Swami 

Dayananda as propounded by him in the second and the third chapters 

of the Satyartha Prakash, we find that there is a great deal of similarity 
between the views of Swami Dayananda and Sri Aurobindo. It would 

be no exaggeration to say that Sri Aurobindo was deeply impressed by 

Swami Dayananda and his interpretation of the Vedas. Much before 
Aurobindo, Swami Dayananda had said that education must be imparted 

i through mother tongue and that the Arya Bhasha should be the national 
} language of India and must be a part of curriculum. Sri Aurobindo’s 
Concept of Ashrama life too is very much like Swami Dayananda’s and 
Swami Shraddhananda’s vision based on the Vedic concepts. His format 
and content of education, his emphasis on moral values and characte r- 
building, his desire to improve the quality of living, of being and doing, 
his insistence on psychic and spiritual education along with 
Physical, mental and vital education remind us of Swami Dayananda’s 
insistence on yvamas and niyamas, namely ahimsa, satya, brahmcharya, 
“‘arigarha, asteya, shaucha, swadhayaya, tapa, santosh, and isha pranidhan. 


It must be clearly understood that education is a means to an 
end, the end being the welfare of society through the growth and 
development of the individuals forming the organic whole. At the 

Present juncture of our history when we are groping for answers to 
ae complex problems confronting our society, we can seek guidance 
Om the thoughts propounded by these masters. The foremost threat 
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to the integrity and polity of the nation today arises from anti-national 
and fissiparous forces which are encouraged by foreign ‘friends’ who are 
none the too happy at the growth of the potential giant, that is, India. 
The next most dangerous threat arises from the existence of the vast 
multitude of the Indian population thatis steeped in ignorance anq 
superstition and is immersed in abject poverty, under-employment and 
un-employment. The solution lies in extending the avenues of value- 
based, continuing education and acceptance of extension of education 
as integral part of the formal system of education so that by utilizing 
the electronic media and the mechanics of distance education, 
ignorance and superstition that beset the country may be wiped out 
and scientific temper combined with humanism may prevail. In this 
task the universities and the organs of mass media have to play a vital 
role. But before they can fulfil their historic task the controllers of the 
levers of the university system and mass media shall have to re- 
educate, reorientate and rededicate themselves to the service of the 
millions of deprived fellow countrymen who have been aptly named 
the daridranarayan by Swami Vivekananda. This message lies patent 
in the works of Sri Aurobindo and the Upanishadic statement, matriman, 
pitrvan, acharyavan purusho Veda, quoted by Swami Dayanand at the 
beginning of the Il chapter of the Satyartha Prakash. 
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Swami Dayananda and Sri Aurobindo 
Two Great Recent Discoverers of the 
Veda and the Vedic Inspiration 


Dr. Indra Sen* 


Long time back perhaps from across the Ganga, where the 
Gurukula Kangri in its original.glory used to be, Prof. Rama Dev, the 
vetern scholar, requested Sri Aurobindo, who was then deeply engaged 
in Sadhana at Pondicherry to give him an article on Swami Dayanand 
for his journal “The Vedic Magazine“. Sri Aurobindo complied and 
wrote a powerful article on Swamiji under the title “Dayanand”. This 
article was an elaborate exposition of the inspiration, the thought and 
the work of Swami Dayanand and has, since it was first published in 
the Magazine, been printed and reprinted many times over even asa 
small book by itself. ` 


There in Sri Aurobindo wrote : 


“Dayananda seized on all that entered into him, held it in him- 
Self, masterfully shaped it there into the form that he saw to be right 
and threw it out again into the form that he saw to be right”. 


; “We can imagine his soul crying still to us with our insufficient 
poung of manhood and action, “Be not content, O Indian, only to be 
Infinitely and grow vaguely, but see what God intends thee to be, 
determine in the light of His inspiration to what thou shalt grow. 
Seeing, how that out of thyself, how that out of Life be a thinker, but 

e also a doer; be a soul, but be also a man; be a servant of God, but 
be also a master of Nature |” 
* * 


“A spontaneous power and decisiveness is stamped everywhere 


* Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry. 
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intuition was this to go back trenchantly to the very root of Indian 
life and culture, to derive from the flower of its inst birth the Seed for 
a radical new birth ! And what an act of grandiose intellectual Courage 
to lay hold upon this scripture defaced by ignorant comment and 
oblivion of its spirit, degraded by misunderstanding to the level of sa 
ancient document of barbarism, and to perceive in it its real worth 
as a scripture which conceals in itself the deep and energetic spirit of 
the forefathers who made this country and nation,—a SCripture of 
divine knowledge, divine worship, divine action.” 

* * 


“The essential is that he seized justly on the Vedas, India’s Rock 
of Ages and had the daring conception to build on what his Penetrating 
glance perceived in it a whole education of youth, a whole manhood 
and a whole nationhood.” 


* * 

“Truth was the master-word of the Vedic teaching, truth in the 
soul, truth in vision, truth in the intention, truth in the act. Practical 
truth, ... _ an inner candour and a strong sincerity, clearness and 
open honour in the word and deed, was the temperament of the old 
Aryan morals.” 

Ld * 
This was the stamp that Dayananda left behind him;”. 
* * 

“May his spirit act in India pure, unspoilt, unmodified and help 

to give us back that of which our life stands especially in need, pure 


energy, high clearness, the Penetrating eye, the masterful hand, the 
noble and dominant sincerity.” 


This is 


indeed a hich tribute Paid to the genius of Swami 
Dayananda. . 


Swamiji grew up in orthodox traditions of the times. But what 
a revolutionary original insight into the essential character of Indian 
culture he struck upon, built up and so effectively preached. Sri 
Aurobindo, on the other hand, grew up in Western culture, but later 
felt drawn to Sanskrit and discovered Spirituality to be the essential 
element in Indian culture. Still later he felt drawn to the Veda and 


found it to be the source and the inspiration of the entire spirituality f 
of Indian life. | 


And itis so interest 


ing both, Swami Dayananda and Sri Aurobindo 
had so identical, 


SO sympathetic views on Indian life and culture. 
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the Veda, the Upanishad, Brahmcharya, the Varnashra 


E mdharam as 
originally intended are all important to both. 


However, Swami ji devoted himself primarily to social reform. He 
stressed education, removal of untouchability, raising the status of 
women and a general cultural regeneration. Sri Aurobinbo, on the 
other hand, stressed primarily yoga, sadhana and the recovery of the 
essential spiritual element of Indian culture and developed itas the 
need of humanity for progress beyond the mental stage of life. Under 
the immediate urgency of the times, it is as though, Swamiji held back 
the yoga and the spirituality of his own personality, which were there 
in him, and put forth the power and the will of a social reformer and 
cultural regenerator. Evidently the spiritual work of Sri Aurobindo is 
complementary, in fact necessary, to the Progress and the fulfilment 
of Swamiji’s work. 


The writer of these lines has for long felt this relation between 
the two great personalities here under review and hoped for an apprecia- 
tion of it fora more powerful regeneration.of Indian culture and its 
development for the future. 


It would be interesting here to recall in Sri Aurobindo’s own 
words his thoughts and feelings on the Veda and other foundational 
insights of Indian culture. 


Says Sri Aurobindo : 


“To realize intimately truth of spirit and to quicken and to 
remould life by it is the native tendency of the Indian mind...” 


* * 
“The work of the renaissance in India must be to make this 
Spirit, this higher view of life, this sense of deeper potentiality once 
More a Creative, perhaps a dominant power in the world.” 
* x 
“Neda...... is the creation of an age anterior to our intellectual 
Philosophies. In that original epoch thought proceeded by other 
Methods than those of our logical reasoning and speech accepted 
Modes of expression which in our modern habits would be inadmissible. 
| he wisest then depended on inner experience and:the suggestions of 
i the intuitive mind for all knowledge that ranged beyond mankind's 
ordinary perceptions and daily activities. Their aim was illumination, 
S logical conviction, their ideal the inspired seer, not the accurate 
*8oner. Indian tradition has faithfully preserved this account of the 
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origin of the Vedas. The Rishi was not the individual composer of the 
hymns, but the seer (drasta) of an eternal a an impersonal 
knowledge. The language of Veda itself is sruti, a r y: m not composed 
by the intellect but heart, a divine Word that came g out of the 
Infinite to the inner audience of the man who had previously made 
himself fit, for the impersonal knowledge. The words themselves, 
drashti and shruti, sight and hearing, are Veci expressions; these and 
cognate words signify, in the esoteric germine of the hymns, 
revelatory knowledge and the contents of inspiration. 


“The practice of Brahmacharya is the fist ane most necessary 
condition of increasing the force within and turning it to such uses as 
may benefit the possessor or mankind. All human energy has a physical 
basis. The mistake made by European materialism is to suppose the 
basis to be everything and confuse it with the source. The source of i 
life and energy is not material but spiritual, but the basis, the founda- 
tion on which the life. and energy stand and work, is physical. The 
ancient Hindus clearly recognised this distinction between kaarana and 
pratisthaa, the north pole and the south pole of being. Earth or gross 
matter is the pratisthaa, Brahman or spirit is the karanaa. To raise up the 
physical to the spiritual is brahmacharya, for by the meeting of the two 
the energy which starts from one and produces the other is enhanced 
and fulfils itself.” 


The parallelism between Swami Dayananda and Sri Aurobindo is 
wide and large and it would be a useful study to work it out. But the 
more useful thing would be to see these trends in the light of 
our larger human needs of the future. Our present human situation 
is one of crisis of a radical kind, one which refuses to get resol ved 
whatever effort we put in. Sri Aurobindo says, it is a deep cultural 
crisis, demanding the discovery of the spiritual quality of conscious- 
ness above that of the analytical mind. Truly speaking, a consciousness 
of Vijnan, or the supermind, one that directly sees the ‘wholes’ and 
‘unites’ as primary facts. The analytical mind is engrossed in the parts 
and seeks to construct ‘wholes’ inferentially. That has led to the 
imbalances that we complain of. ieee 


| 
| 
| 
l 


5 MEET a E HETE . of 
The solution consists in cultivating the intuitive consciousness 


the Rishi personality which confidently knows and sees the integral 
truth. 


The Gurukula started by Mahatma Munshi Ram. (the later Swam! 


an 
Shraddhananda) on the other side of the Ganga at Hardwar was 
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avowed attempt to cultivate the spirit of Brahmcharya and the Rishi 
personality. lt was a wonderful inspiration imparted by Swami 
Dayanand and so enthusiastically received and followed up by Mahatma 


Munshi Ram. That is the inspiration that really carries the promise of 
the solution of the present world crisis. 


Sri Aurobindo sums up the situation in quite a few words : 


“Reason and Science can only help by standardising, by fixing 
everything into an artificially arranged and mechanished unity of 


material life. A greater whole being, whole-knowledge, whole-power 
is needed to weld all into a greater unity of whole-life.”” 
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Sri Aurobindo—The Apostle of Vedic 
Renaissance 


Shiv Das* 


The future of mankind depends on the revival of Vedic culture 
and the Vedic way of life, the fundamental tenet of which is—to 
know the supreme Truth (‘Rtam’, in the terminology of the Veda) and 
to live according to it. The Veda, which is the earliest recorded 
revelation of the world; determined Truth in its various aspects and 
the Vedic Rishis (the seers of Truth) were the most exalted specimen 
of human beings. As Sri Aurobindo said : “Truth was the master-word 
of the Vedic teaching—truth in the soul, truth in vision, truth in the 
intention, truth jn the act. Practical truth, ‘aatjava’, an inner candour 
and a strong sincerity, clearness and open honour in the word and deed, 
was the temperament of the old Aryan morals.” However, down in 
the ages the Conception of Truth and its applicability to values of life 
got diluted with utilitarian motives of various prophets and preachers, 
and Subsequently in the medieval era it degenerated into halfbaked 
dogmas, rituals and superstitions. Various religions, political and social 
influences — native as well as foreign — also confounded the fabric 
of Indian society. Elsewhere also, in the world, Truth was displaced 
by the So-called truths of religious doctrines and theories of material 
Sciences. The ethos of humanity got poluted by extrovert forces, 
Such as Colonialism, proselytism and communism. 


When such Precarious conditions were prevailing in the world 
he soul of India was groaning under the yoke of alien domination, 
Wami Dayananda Saraswati came on the Indian scene, like a rising 
Sun ona hazy firmament. He was, in the words of Sri Aurobindo ** 


and t 


* x 
43 Sri Aurobindo Marg, Dehra Dun, 


Bankim—Tilak— Dayananda’ by Sri Aurobindo (Arya Pùblishing House. 
Calcutta), 
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‘4 very soldier of Light, a warrior in God's world, a sculptor of men 
and institutions, a bold and rugged victor of the difficulties which 


matter presents to spirit. s.s.s- 21 He brought, back an old Aryan 


element into the national character...........-.... (He was) a man With 
God in his soul, vision in his eyes and power in his hands to hew out 
of life an image according to his vision......-.--.-- (Throughout his life) 
we see spiritual practicality.......----+-+-- He seized justly on the Veda 
as India’s Rock of Ages and had the daring conception to build on 
what his. penetrating glance perceived in it a whole education of youth, 
a whole manhood and a whole nationhood................ Dayananda 
looked beyond and perceived that our true original seed was the Veda.” 
Sri Aurobindo always wrote and spoke about him simply as Dayananda. 
Once when some staunch Arya Samajists suggested to Sri Aurobindo 
that he should prefix Dayananda’s name with some reverential epithet 
like ‘Maharshi’, ‘Rishi’, or ‘Swamis’ he said that many Maharshis, 
Rishis and Swami have been living in the past and many more may 
come in future, but Dayananda was the only one of his class. There 
ismnobody else who can be bracketed with him.  Incidently, for 
himself also Sri Aurobindo disliked any reverential epithet being 
associated with his name. The word ‘Sri’ is a part of his name, like 
‘Sri Dhar’, ‘Sri Prakash’ etc. 


Sri Aurobindo says thus about Swami Dayananda Saraswati’s 
emphasis on the Veda: “Dayananda acceped the Veda as his rock of 
firm foundation, he took it for his guiding view of life, his rule of inner 
existence and his inspiration for external work, but he regarded it as 
even more, the word of eternal Truth on which man’s knowledge 
of God and his relations with the Divine Being and with his fellows 
can be rightly and securely founded................+-........he finds in the 
Veda the law of life given by God to the human being. And if the 
Vedic godheads express the powers of a supreme Deity who is Creator, 
Ruler and Father of the universe, then there must inevitably be in the 
Veda a large part of cosmology, the law of creation and cosmos. 
Dayananda asserts the presence of such a cosmic element, he finds 
in the Veda the secrets of creation and law of Nature by which the 
Omniscient geverns the world...............The cosmic element is not 

less Conspicuous in the Veda; the Rishis speak always of the worlds, 

the firm laws that govern them, the divine workings in the cosmos: 
But Dayananda goes farther; he affirms that the truths of modern 
physical science are discoverable in the hymns.” 
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a eventually got dwindled into a mere flickering gleam. Secondly, he 
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Sri Aurobindo further asserts : “The ancient 
possess secrets Of science, some of which modern 
recovered, extended and made more rich and Precise but others are 
even now not recovered. There is then nothing fantastic in 
payananda’s idea that Veda contains the truth of science as well as 
truth of religion. | will add even my own conviction that Veda contains 


civilisations did 
knowledge has 


other truths of a science the modern world does not at all Possess, and . 
in that case Dayananda has rather understated than ove rstated the g 
depth and range of the Vedic wisdom.............csecceee. In the matter of E 


Vedic interpretation | am convinced that whatever may be the final 
complete interpretation, Dayananda will be honoured as the first 
discoverer of the right clues. Amidst the chaos and obscurity of old 
ignorance and age-long misunderstanding his was the eye of direct 
vision that pierced to the truth and fastened on that which was 
essential. He has found the keys of the doors that time had closed and 
rent asunder the seals of the imprisoned fountains.” 


This in short is the admirable role of Swami Dayananda Saraswati 
as a herald of the Vedic resurgence in India. But he vanished from the 
mundane stage suddenly. as usually happens with sons of God who 
come times and oft to save the world from darkness and degeneration. 
Sri Aurobindo -has described in remarkable words, in his super-epic 
‘SAVITRI’, the fate which the saviours of human race meet: 


“Hard is it to persuade earth-nature change; 
Mortality bearsill the eternals’ touch : 


It sullies with its mire heaven’s messengers : 


lt meets the sons of God with death and pain. 
Their work betrayed, their good to evil turned, 
The cross their payment for the crown they gave, 
Only they leave behind a splendid Name.“ 


(SAVITRI—1/1) 


Dayananda’‘s mission remained unfulfilled on two counts. Firstly, 
aS usually happens with the teachings and campaigns of all preceptors, 
the fire* which he had kindled gradually diminished in intensity and 


was a purely indigenous product. Therefore his voice resounded mainly 
Within the limited sphere of the country of his origin. Subsequent 


* gone x z 
Agni’ in the terminology of Veda, which conotes the active and effective power of 
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efforts to spread his message beyond the shores of india met 


Soe With 
limited success. Also his interpretation of the Veda, although it Was 
original and powerful, did not attract the attention of luminaries out- 


side the circle of his over flowers. This fact has been hinted by Sri 
Aurobindo with his typical humility thus: “1 know not whether 
Dayananda’s powerful and original commentary will be widely accepted 
as the definite word on the Veda. | think myself some delicate Work 
is still called for to bring out other aspects of this profound and 
astonishing Revelation.” Perhaps Swami Dayananda’s interpretation 
of the Veda was meant primarily for the masses and he did not feel 
the necessity for making it more ‘tattvic’ (or Adhyatmic i.e. deep and 
integral) at that time. Yet he has provided us with the key for under- 
standing the esoterism of the Veda. 


The torch of Vedic resurgence, of which Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati was a harbinger, was relighted by Sri Aurobindo in a unique 
manner. He did not move about to propogate his mission, nor did he 
indulge in oration, but he practised Statically his Integral Yoca at 
Pondicherry for full forty years (1910-1950). During the last span of 
twenty four years of that period he remained stuck up in his 
Own room, practically cut off from the outside word. There his 
Consciousness soared to the realm of Supermind from where he 
could bring down the Supramental Consciousness (‘Rt-Chit’ of the 
Veda) in the atmosphere of the earth. Also there he produced his 
vast mystic literature and his cosmic message radiated throughout the 
world like sunshine. Streams of aspirants for his Yoga and seekers of 
Vedic wisdom poured into his Ashram at Pondicherry from all corners 
of the globe during his life-time. They still haunt that haven of spiritual 
inspiration although several decades have lapsed since the master 
chose voluntarily to leave his mortal Coils in 1950 for the purpose of 
furthering his mission in a subtle-physical supramental form. 


Sri Aurobindo had received his education for fourteen years in 
England, where he mastered not only English but other major European 
languages also, viz. Latin and Greek, and learnt German, French, Italian 
epg come) Spanish too, Subsequently on his return to India he became 
well-versed in Sanskrit and Bengali, and a prodigy of Vedic learning: 
The esoteric wisdom of the Veda and elements of his unique Yoga 
system dawned upon him at this stage of his life. Incidently, his 
Integral Yoga is itself so vast and of extensive application that volumi- 
nous treatises have been written on its fundamental principles. Suffice 


it to say that it is based on the Veda and it begins where other tradi- 
tional Yoga systems end. 
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After having indulged in political activities during a period of 

; about four years, for the liberation of India from foreign yoke, he went 

to Chandernagore (West Bengal) in 1910 and stayed there ‘ior about 

six weeks before proceeding to Pondicherry. The state of his inner 
development at that time has been described by Motilal Roy, his host | 
at Chandernagore : “~A completely surrendered individual—one felt - z 
when he spoke asif somebody else was speaking through him. | 
placed the plate of food before him—he appeared to be so absorbed 
even when he was eating; he used to meditate with open eyes and see 
subtle forms and spiritual visions.“* Later on he came to know that 
those visions were of the Vedic goddesses—lla, Bharati, Mahi 


and 
Saraswati. <> 


Some ten years after Sri Aurobindo’s arrival at Pondicherry the 
Mother (a French lady, named Mira Richard, who was herself an adept 
spiritual occultist and whose predilection was in the Vedic culture of 
India) joined him permanently to collaborate in the advancement of 
his great mission. An indication of Sri Aurobindo’s inner ascent in 
his Yoga at that time has been. recorded by the Mother, that his aura 
extended to many miles and that she felt it concretely even while the 
boat in which she was travelling was still many miles from 
Pondicherry.** 


So this was the back-ground in which the master, together with a 
his superb collaborator, set out to usherin the Vedic renaissance 
through his Integral Yoga, not only in India but throughout the world, 
agreeably to the famous adage of the Veda : 

‘Hoge agayy,’ 

(Let the whole world become Aryans). 


The Veda, which had been classified into four parts (viz. Rig, 2 
Yajur, Sama, and Atharva) by Vyas and other Rishis of yore, was sub- 
Sequently bifurcated into ‘Karma Kanda’ and ‘Jnan Kanda’ in the 
Vedangas, the Brahmana texts being the authority of the former and 
the Upanishads of the latter. Thenin the fourteenth century came a 
great scholar and Vedist, Sayanacharya, who produced a note-worthy 
Bhasya, commenting in meticulous detail every word and hymn of the 
Veda. But unfortunately he gave a predominantly ritualistic slant to 
the Vedic mantras and made them appear as if they were merely litur- 
gic and ceremonial in their intent and purpose. Heignored the hidden 


* Sti Aurobindo —-The Hope of Man’, Page 209. 
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meanings of the Veda, which were known to the Vedic Rishis and even 
to Yaaska, the illustrious author of the ‘Nirukta’ (Vedic: lexicon), who 
lived about 2,500 years ago. Swami Dayananda Saraswati tried to 
rectify this error in his own Bhashya which was further refined by Sri 
Aurobindo in his monumental work ‘The Secret of the Veda’, 


Sri Aurobindo explained that in the Vedic Mantras the ancient 
Rishis have used a language of symbols which yield one meaning on 
the surface and quite different occult meanings in the depth. He says - 
“The Veda is a book of esoteric symbols, almost of spiritual formulae, 
which masks itself as-a collection of ritual poems. The inner sense is 
psychological universal, impersonal’’.* In his ‘The Secret of the Veda’, 
he laid emphasis on the ‘adhyatmic’ or ‘tattwic’ meaning of Veda. 
Similarly he explained the in-depth import of the Upanishads and the 
Bhagavad Gita in his other works, viz. ‘The Upanishads’ and ‘Essays 
on the Gita’. About the latter works he says** : “The only two books 
that have influenced me are the Gita and Upanishads. What | wrote 
was the work of intuition and inspiration working on the basis of my 
spiritual experience. l have no other technique like the modern philo- 
sophy whose philosophy | consider only intellectual and therefore of 
secondary value. Experience and formulation of experience | consider 
as the true aim of philosophy. The rest is merely intellectual work 
and may be interesting but nothing more.” According to him the 
Upanishads are the revelations of thesoul of the Veda. He says: 
“The Upanishads are epic hymns of self-knowledge, and world-know- 
ledge and God-knowledge.’"*** The Gita, according to him, holds the 
ideal of the One transcendal Truth, and it also deals with the many 
formulations of Truth in manifestation and accords to each its right 
place and value in the hierachy of creation. Incidentally, Sri 
Aurobindo’s Integral Yoga goes beyond that of the Gita. 


In his monumental work ‘The Secrets of the Veda’ Sri Aurobindo 
has explained how the four volumes of the Veda (viz., Rig, Yajur, 
Sama and Atharva) are the outcome of Divine revelation. He says**** 


“The Rishis was not the individual composer of the hymn, but the seer 
(drasta) of an eternal truth and an 


impersonal knowledge. The 
language of Veda itself is ‘sruti’ 


, a rhythm not composed by the 


* Sri Aurobindo—<The Hope of Man‘, page 467. 


** Reminiscences and Anecdotes from Sri Aurobindo by M.P. Pandit, page 131. 
*** Sri Aurobindo—‘The Hope of Man‘, page 475. 
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intellect but heard, a divine Word that came vibrating out of the 
infinite to the inner audience ofthe man who had 
himself fit forthe impersonal knowledge.” 
Rishi Dayananda in interpreting -the Vedic texts and re-establishing 
the Vedic culture he says*: “Itis the remarkable attempt by Swami 
Dayananda, the founder of the Arya Samaj, to re-establish the Veda 
as a living religious Scripture. Dayananda took as his basis a free use 
of the old Indian philology which he found in the Nirukta. Himself a 
great Sanskrit scholar, he handled his materials with remarkable power 
and independence...............Dayananda’s interpretation of the hymns 
is governed by the idea that the Veda is a plenary revelation of 
religious, ethical and scientific truth. Its religious teaching is mono- 
theistic and the Vedic gods are different descriptive names of the one 
Deity; they are at the same time indications of His Powers as we see 
them working in Nature and by a true understanding of the sense of 
the Vedas we could arrive at all the scientific truths which have been 
discovered by modern research............+........ Dayananda has given the 
clue to the linguistic secret of the Rishis and has re-emphasised one 
central idea of the Vedic religion, the idea of the One Being with the 


Devas expressing in numerous names and forms the many-sidedness 
of His unity.” 


Previously made 
About the great role of 


Sri Aurobindo held that the Veda is primarily intended to serve 
for spiritual enlightenment and self-culture. He conducted his own 
inquiry on the hypothesis that the Veda has a double aspect (internal 
as well as external) and that the two aspects, though closely related, 
must be kept apart. During his investigations he saw that the central 
idea of the Vedic Rishis was the transition of the human soul from a 
State of death to a state of immortality, that Death is the mortal state 
of Matter, with Mind and Life involved in it, and that Immortality is 
a state of infinite being, consciousness and bliss. It is in this context 
that the Veda and the Upanishad have addressed man as “aqata Ja” 
(son of Immortality). He algo found that the gods, as described in the 
Veda, are children of Light and sons of ‘Aditi’ (Infinity). The 
demons who opposed them, are powers of darkness and ignorance 
of division and limitation. On similar grounds he has defined that 
among human beings the ‘Aryan’ (or ‘Arya’) is he who does the work 
of sacrifice, finds the sacred word of illumination, is the warrior of 
the Light and the traveller to the Truth. And the ‘Dasyu’ (or ‘Anarya’) 
'S the undivine being who does no sacrifice, amasses a wealth he can- 


Se S a a 
The Secrets of the Veda’, pages 29 and 31. 
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not rightly use, hates the Word and offers nothing of himself to higher ; 
existences. 


In his philological researches of the Veda Sri Aurobindo found 
that words, like plants and animals, are not artificial products, but 
they are living growths of sound with certain seed-sounds as their 
basis. In the Vedic era language-sounds were not used to express 
ideas. They were the vocal equivalents of certain general sensations 


idea. It had a general character or quality which was capable ofa 
great number of applications and therefore of a great. number of 
possible significances. In the Vedic Sanskrit the sound of a word is | 


and emotion-values. A particular word was not fixed to any precise | 


as living, or even amore living, force than its idea. The word is 
a living power, creative and formative. It is not a conventional | 
symbol for an idea but is the parent and former of ideas. Due to this j 
device of the Vedic Rishis the sound of each mantra of the Veda is 
capable of producing powerful spiritual vibrations in the atmosphere. 
The impact of such vibrations awakens inspiration and Truth- 
consciousness in the inner being of those who recite the Vedic hymns 
and also of those who listen to them (i.e. ‘vakta’ and ‘srota’). On the 
other hand in modern languages the idea is all-important and the 


sound has become secondary. The letter lives but its underlying 
spirit is ignored. 


According to Sri Aurobindo the central conception of the Veda is 
the conquest of Truth over the darkness of Ignorance. Truth has been 
connoted in the Veda by a specific term, ‘rtam’. Says Sri Aurobindo* : 
“For the Vedic ‘rtam’, is a spiritual as well as a psychological concep- 
tion. It is the true being, the true consciousness, the true delight of 
existence beyond this earth of body, this mid-region of vital force, 
this ordinary sky or heaven of mind. We have to cross beyond all these 
planes in order to {arrive at the higher plane of that super-conscient 
Truth which is the own home of the gods and the foundation of 
Immortality. This is the world of Swar, to which the Angirasas have 


found the path for their posterity.” This plane of super-conscient Truth, 


the ‘Swar-Loka’ of the Veda and ‘Vijnanmaya Kosha’ of the Upanishad, 
is the ‘summum bonum’ of Sri Aurobindo’s Integral Yoga. He has 
termed it as the plane of ‘Supramental Consciousness (synonym of 
Truth-Consciousness or ‘Rt-Chit’ of the Veda). He had attained access 
to that plane before leaving his body voluntarily in 1950.. Consequently 
the bluish-golden light of ‘Rt-Chit’ continued to emanate from his 


* «The Secret of the Vedia’, Chapter XXIII, page 233-34, 
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body for five Jays and afterwards only it was given ‘maha-samadhi’. 
The aim of his Integral Yoga is transformation of man into Superman, 
which by itself. is an intermediary Stage between mankind and the 
next higher species of Supramental Beings whose advent on the earth 


is inevitable in due course. In his super-epic SAVITRI he has defined 
the Vedic ‘rtam’ thus : 


“There is the Truth of which the world’s truths are shreds, 
The Light of which the world’s ignorance is the shade.” 
— (‘Savitri —X/4) 

For propagation of the Vedic culture Sri Aurobindo published a 
journal, the ‘Arya’, for about seven years (1914 to 1921), in which 
| his various writings were serialised. By dint of his Yogic sadhana 
BR he established identity with the consciousness of the Vedic Rishis, and 
rapport with thejr visions which had revealed Vedic mantras to them. 
Such identification and rapport fructified, firstly in the form of the 


following Savitri mantra which was revealed to him, corresponding to 
the famous Gayatri mantra of the Veda : 


a aeafagat et sfa: qe etal | 
qem: AT STAT | 
“Let us meditate on the most auspicious form of Savitri, the 
Light of the supreme Divine, which shall illumine us with the Truth.” 


| Secondly, he gave a new ‘tattwic’ (Adhyatmic) interpretation 
) of the Veda. With his characteristic humility he says*: “ldo not 
claim that mine is the first attempt to give an Adhyatmic interpretation 
ofthe Veda. Itis an attempt—the first or the hundredth matters 
little—to give the esoteric and psychological sense of the Veda based 
throughout on the most modern method of critical research.” He 
selected certain specified ‘suktas’ of the Veda for illustrating his new 
interpretation. Instead of writing a complete ‘Bhashya’ of the entire 
Veda he has written his ‘magnum opus’, ‘THE LIFE DIVINE‘, in which 
he has elaborated the Vedic conceptions in a unique style to suit the 
Spiritual and psychological need of modern times. It has been hailed 
as Veda re-written in a modern language. In his other great work ‘THE 
SYNTHESIS OF YOGA’, which he wrote to supplement his message of ~ 
‘The Life Divine’, he has explained that the object of his Integral Yoga is 
establishment of divine life in the world in terms of the Vedic concepts 
Of ‘Vijnan’ and ‘Ananda’. 
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‘The Life Divine’ is the essence of the Vedic enunciation of $ 
Truth about the Supreme Reality—the One indivisible, omnipresent 
*Sachchidananda’. The Upanishads contain exposition of aphorismic 
revelation of Truth in the Veda. But they throw only intuitive | 
suggestions to impel the seeking mind towards comprehension of the 

` Reality. ‘The Life Divine’ has organised such intuitive flashes intoa 
steady light which throws a continuous illumination all along the 
path of the seeker. The pronouncements of Super-consciousness in 
the Veda, and the perceptions of pure Reason in the Upanishads, 
have been justified to our intellect and ordinary experience in ‘The 
Life Divine’. Its mission is to manifest, here in the conditions of the 
Becoming, the highest characteristics of Being, of Consciousness and | 
of Delight. This is ‘divine life’, which is the aim of human life and 
its highest fulfilment. 


Such attempts had been made in the past by the sages through 
the ‘Darshanas (Shastras) and various other philosophical treatises of 
the great Commentators, but in the medieval ages the true poise of 
that ancient wisdom was lost. The GITA, adumbrating the philosophy 
of the Divine Man, made some advances in the direction of an inte- 
gral aim, such as is impliedin the Vedic aspiration of ‘Swarajya’ and 
“Samrajya’ (Self-deminion and All-dominion) but the succeeding era 
allowed its message also to lapse. Sri Aurobindo has recaptured the 
thought of the ancient Seers in its purity and integrity, in ‘The Life 
Divine’. 


On the basis of the enunciation of the Vedic conceptions, as 
recorded in his ‘Life Divine’ and his visions of the characters of the 
legend, of Satyavan and Savitri in the ‘Mahabharata’, Sri Aurobindo 
created another master-piece, ‘SAVITRI’,* a super-epic in blank verse. 
It is a book of revelation and its words have great mantric potency. 
Like the Veda, ‘Savitri’ is mystic and symbolic poetry. All that man 
is and holds within himself, all that he is likely to be, is in ‘Savitri’. 
There is ‘a spiritual affinity between the poetical expression of the 
Veda and that of ‘Savitri. The vision of ‘Savitri’ is surcharged with a 
constant play of the light of inspiration and revelation from which the 
Vedic seers received their hymns. Therefore, it has aptly been called 
“Auro-Veda’. The Mother (of Sri Aurobindo Ashram) has said: “Each 
verse of SAVITRI’ is like a revealed mantra which surpasses all that 
man possessed by way of Knowledge and | repeat this, the words at? 

Vedic Path’ of June, 1984. 
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expressed and arranged in such a way that the sanctity of the rhythm 
leads you to the origin of sound which is OM”. To read ‘Savitri’ is to 
practise Yoga, spiritual Concentration. “One Can look to it as a Spiritual 
book of reference, an unfailing source of inspiration. l 


To sum up, Sri Aurobindo first a 
Saraswati and his great mission in the Proper perspective. He also 
delved deep into the Wisdom of the Veda, about which he says: “But 
among all the materials of our past the Veda is the most venerable and 
have been directly or indirectly the most potent’’. Then he formulated 
his Integral Yoga on purely Vedic lines and re-introduced the Vedic 
conceptions of the Truth (‘Rtam’)—the laws of the cosmos and the 
Divine Law and man’s aspiration to fulfil it—in his master-pieces, 
‘The Life Divine’ and ‘Savitri’, which have been created, not only to 
suit the present-day Indian talent but also for aspirants of the Inter- . 
national community. Thus Dayanand’s misson—the Vedic resurgence 
forthe upliftment of the human race— has been fulfilled by Sri 
Aurobindo. On the rock-foundation laid down by the founder of Arya 
Samaj he constructed a double-storeyed edifice of his Integral Yoga 
and {a scripture-like vast literature, to usher in an era of Vedic 
renaissance which is the only hope for saving humanity from utter 
devastation to which it appears to be heading through fast degrading 
values of life and the impending nuclear holocaust. 


Ppreciated Rishi Dayananda 


Sri Aurobindo’s message implies a vast outlook, a liberal attitude 
and synthesis, not criticism, of the views of others. He said: “1 love 
even my enemies because my Lord ;has chosen to live in them also.” 
His whole life, and even his withdrawal from the physical body at his 
will, would lead One to surmise that perhaps the soul of an ancient 
Vedic Rishi reincarnated in the form of Sri Aurobindo, to prepare the 
World fora glorious future—an era of Truth, harmony and right- 
eousness. The Mother (of Sri Aurobindo Ashram) said about him : 
“What Sti Au robindo represents in the world’s history is not a keaching; 
Not even a revelation; it is a decisive action direct from the Supreme. 


It is high time that the organisations founded by the two stal- 
Warts—one a Maharshi and the other a Maha Yogi—the Atya P 
and Sri Aurobindo Ashram (together with Sri Aurobindo Society) = 
together in perfect mutual understanding, harmony and fiery zeal, to 
further the cause for which those spiritual leaders of yes 
devoted, and ultimately sacrificed, their lives. For this noble purpos: 
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their blessings are echoing through the last richa of the Rig-Veda: 


one, that you may long together, dwell in unity and concord | ” 


13, 


14. 
15. 


16, 


. ‘Bankim—Tilak—Dayananda’,(by Sri Aurobindo, Arya Publishing House, Calcutta). 
. The Vedic Experjence (Mantramanjari) by Dr, Rajmundo Panikkar (Darton, Long- = 


aaa a: agfa: AAT: gA a: 1 
ana Aeg a: AA: aT a: gaza N 
(maa > Yo-2e gx) 


“United your resolve, united your hearts, may your spirits be at 
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The Relevance of Sri Aurobindo 


Sisirkumar Ghose* 


To look upon Sri Aurobindo as just an Indian patriot who later 
became the Maha Yogi misses his total meaning, especially in the 
context of the double crisis, of evolution and civilization, Once a 

. patriot, but never in the narrow sense, Sri Aurobindo’s forward- 
looking mind points to the perfect civilization waiting to be discovered. 
India’s importance lies in the fact that her culture and philosophy 
contain the Vedic secret of that reconciliation. For that a re-shaping 
of her spirit is a must. Sri Aurobindo does not suffer from the nostalgic 
fallacy; he is not a blind worshipper of the past. A true revolutionary, 
his revolution takes into account human evolution, especially the 
evolution of consciousness, which he brilliantly equates with Yoga. 


Characteristically, Sri Aurobindo does not divide life from Yoga. 
As he sees it, All life is Yoga. Also it is Integral Yoga. An individual 
salvation can be but a means and a beginning, not an end. The end is 
the collective yoga of mankind, a spiritual society, a transformed 
humanity. Reason and science can but standardise, they cannot 
change us radically, from within. A power greater than reason—but 
not, therefore, anti-rational—must intervene. A global consciousness 
and more than that, what he calls the Supermind, or Vijnana, alone can 
fit the global village in which we have to live today. A pioneer of the 
Godward earth, Sri Aurobindo’s relevance, at this turning point of 


history, is universal rather than local. The hero, not of a nation, but 
of tomorrow. 


; To confine Sri Aurobindo to the purely Indian scene and formula 
IS to misunderstand him. Then we miss the full thrust of his presence. 
His Tange, Originality, the real relevance as a Veda-reviver is lost upon 


HORE Head, Dept, of English,Vishwabharati University, Shantiniketan (W.B.), eminent 
Stitic and Aurobindo scholar, 
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us. By making him a cult figure we forget that he is the mean 


; ing 
of man, the content of his future. True, for a short period the Patriotic 
note rang high—and who can say itis still not needed ?—but Soon it 


blended with a higher music, the universal, spiritual motive that Was 
to mark his mature phase of revelations. Without Claiming finality : 
for Indian culture, or for that matter for any culture, Sri-Aurobindo has 
given India and mankind a fresh mandate. If now and then a Certain 
polemic entered the picture that was necessary for self-defence, Out of 
the fire and smoke of politics arises a reconciling wisdom, the pure 
flame of an Integral Yoga, his hope for mankind Surpassing that of 
perhaps every other thinker. 


VISIONARY 


The visionary looks ahead. As he had once written : “My mind 
has a habit of running inconveninetiy ahead of the times—some 
might say, out of time altogether into the world of the ideal’. 
Unimpressed by the contemporaty worship of reason and science, and 
their offspring, a mechanised collectivization, Sri Aurobindo emphasizes 
India’s role—an unfulfilled but possible role—in leading “the terrestrial 
evolution te its next stage”. Ashe put it, “the purely material and 
intellectual culture of Europe bears within it the seeds of death, while 
India still contains in her Culture and philosophy the key to a supreme 
reconciliation’. This does not mean. as so many readily assume, a 
return to the past. At no time did Sri Aurobindo’ recommend an 
uncritical worship of the past. On the contrary, he has repeatedly 
Spoken of a “re-shaping of our spirit’. The spirit is one, the forms 
are many. Not likely to be satisfied with stereotypes, however sublime, 


Sri Aurobindo has always stood for “a powerful new creation’, the 
great past to be followed by a greater future. 


A servile westernization or modernization is not the answer. The 
| secret of change lies in self-determinism, the hidden truth behind the 
foundations of Indian culture : 
find that the po 

That is one of the 


“As we rise (in the scale of being) we 
wer of self-determination increases more and more. 
greatest secrets of old Indian spiritual knowledge“. 
« That is why he adds : “India of the ages is not dead nor has she spoken 
her last creative word: she lives and has still something to do for 
herself and the human peoples.” ? 


Clearly, Sri Aurobindo’s idea of culture was not static but dynamic; 
in fact it was once radical and futuristic. Listen to his words : “If we 
define civilization as a harmony of spirit, body and mind, where 


has that harmony been altogether real ? The real and perfect civilizeti© 
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f waits to be discovered.” That, not xenophobia, w 


i as the direction of 
his thought, light years ahead of others. 


This ties up with his creative idea of Yo 
and within. Sri Aurobindo looks upon Yoga as 
the whole of existence. “All Life is Yoga”, that is the mantra he has 
explained at length in nearly all his major works. In Sri Aurobindo’s 
vision Yoga becomes the energy of evolution that is always evolving. 
He carefully avoids the ascetic bias and temptation. He knows well 
how the Yogi, “if he gains God, he loses life, or if he turns his efforts 
outwards to conquer life, he is in danger of losing God”. In his own 
Synthesis of Yoga, a harmonisation of the Triple Paths, Sri Aurobindo 
has tried to do away with the ‘dichotomy. 
transformation forbids us to take a short cut o 


ga, the view from above 
Part of, not apart from, 


“The hope of an integral 
r to make ourselves light 
by throwing away our impediments, For we have set out to conquer 
all ourselves and the world for God; we are determined to give him our 
becoming as: well as our being and not merely to bring the pure and 
naked spirit as a bare offering toa remote and secret Divinity in a 
distant heaven or abolish all we arein a holocaust to an immobile 
Absolute. Here, in life, on earth, in the body, we have to unveil the 
Godhead. Life then we must accept in our Yoga in order utterly to 


transmute it; we are forbidden to shrink from the difficulties that this 
acceptance may add to our struggle.” 


THEORY - 

This involves him ina theory of man and mind. He has stated 
his position unequivocally : “Mind is not the last term of evolution, not 
the ultimate aim, but, like the body, an instrument.” And man ? He is 
a paradox and a medium : “precisely that term and symbol of a higher 
Existence descended into the material world in which it is possible for 
the lower to transfigure itself and put on the nature of the higher and 
the higher to reveal itself in the forms of the lower”. Further : “an 
individual perfection and liberation are not the whole sense of God's 
intentions in the world”. Rather the generalisation of Yoga in humanity 
is the Passage perilous towards a civilization of consciousness. Re 
Consequences of a true yogic view are colossal : a transformed society, 
a new race, the heart-land of utopia. 


The Utopia is evolutionary. _ For Sri Aurobindo equates Meee 
evolution. Even as a metaphor this is striking. His mystical union. 
Opposites carries its own authority. Two of the pillars of his awarensi; 
are involution and transformation. The prophet prefers to put his thesis 


in the form of a hypothesis : “The animal is a living laboratory in wh 
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Nature has, itis said, worked out man. Man himself may well be.a 3 
thinking and living laboratory in whom and with whose conscious 
co-operation she wills to work out the superman, the god.” Obviously, 
in this view—also, with due allowance, Nietzsche’s—man becomes a 
bridge and not a terminus. “If it is fundamentally an evolution of Y 
consciousness that has been taking place in Nature, then man as he is 
cannot be the last term of that evolution.” 


CRISIS | 


Actually we are caught up in a crisis. But to an inner viewthe | 
crisis may also be an opportunity. If we do not learn the lesson, the 
imbalance between science and spirituality, knowledge and wisdom, 
may be the end ofus. A rational-scientific formula, the search for a 
new economic order is not enough. Neither the religious nor the 2 
rational solution will do. To hope for a true change of human life 
without a change of human nature is an irrational and unspiritual 
proposition. Yoga is the only way out. Else we shall settle for a slave 
or termite society. That is why Sri Aurobindo calls Integral Yoga the 
most radical revolution. 


Creative not only of things as they are, but also of things that are 
to be, Sri Aurobindo’s chief legacy or challege takes us beyond reasons, 
religion and so-called revolution. In the Renaissance of Imagination 
he has added a dimension to the destiny of man and society, written 
a fuller Oration to the Dignity of Man. Knowingly or unknowingly, 
many today are echoing his thoughts. Tomorrow there will be more. Sri ‘| 
Aurobindo has energised a global consciousness that alone can justify 
the global village. t 


We should emphasize this wider aspect of Sri Aurobinbo. As 

C.R. Reddy had said long back : he is more than the hero of a nation. 

A great Yogi and a great Indian, yes; but more than that he isa fabu- 

lous futurist (which few Vedantists are). Original, open-ended, 

Sri Aurobindo stands fora collective Yoga inthe human race. His 

idea of a spiritual society isa superior alternative to the varieties of 

Totalitarianism, the God that has failed or is failing. To confine such 
a cosmic spirit to the purely nationalist framework or the constraints of 
a cult is a cruelty, itis to minimise his importance and impact. He has 
a vision, an inclusive vision, neither of the East nor of the West, but 
of the world to be. In recovering India of the ages Sri Aurobindo also 
discovered the Vedic path ofa total “deifying illumination’ as the 


burden of history. 
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GODWARD EARTH 


It is better, then, to see him not as a fiery nationalist 
day bent on fighting the British or an oldtime Yogi lost in th 
and lost to the world. In his climb to a peak no feet have 
he is more of a voyager, the lone forerunner of a Godward 
the double crisis of civilization and evolution he 
preakthrough. At this turning point of history he bel 
rather than a particular people. 


of yester- 
e Absolute 
ever trod, 
earth. In 
has pointed to a 
ongs to humanity 
After ages, he the, oecumenic man, 
yisramanay, has called man to that ascent without which he misses the 
mark. The paradox of human development recalls us to the subjective 
fact that what things are inwardly determines their course and charac- 
ter without. Simply, as within, so without. 


A profound insight _ 
whose hour will! surely come. 


Not only is he a thinkers’ thinker, but also the seer who has sung 
his vision in mantric poetry. Transcendence transfigures, the Aurobind- 
ean optimism rings out clear and with what panache ; 


Nature shall live to manifest God, 
The Spirit shall take up the human play 
This earthly life become the life divine. 


Only when we grasp and take up the challenge of his suggestions, 
of “the All-Wise who leads the unseeing world’, shall we know the 
meaning of his long labour. Only a changed world, a gnostic society, 
will be a fit tribute to Sri Aurobindo’s soaring vision. -The question is 
not when but how. On the answer hangs the shape of things, the 
fate of man. And this is where Sri Aurobindo, Veda-revealer comes in. 


Sri Aurobindo has given nearly every traditional ideaa new look, 
an open-ended evolutionary turn. His Adventure of Consciousness is 
not content to repeat the past, but presses-in the far avenues of 
destiny—towards a finer and fuller future, big with possibility. The 
highest of these possibilities he calls the Supermind. On the battle- 
field of the world the word, the message has gone out. 
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Aurobindo’s ‘Savitri‘—A Perspective 


Som P. Sharma * 


Perhaps next to Savitri in Sri Aurobindo’s epic Savitri Ashwa- 
pathy is the most important protagonist, not because he is Savitri’s father 
in the human sense, but because he is the begetter of Savitri in the 
alchemical transcendental sense. In alchemy Savitri will be regarded 
as Ashwapathy’s magnum opus, the alchemical stone which has the 
power to transform base metal into gold. : 


It is therefore important to have some sense of the experiences in 
the saga of adventure into the whole of consciousness that Ashwapathy 
has to go through to beget Savitri the magna mater, the transcendental 
cosmic universal shakti. Ashwapathy begins in canto 3 of Book I, he 
has innumerable yogic experiences involving clair-audience and 
clair-voyance, he comes to know where he has come from and where 
he is headed, nay, where mankind has come from and whither-bond, 
he experiences deep within the battle of the gods and the titans for 
the possession of his soul. And all these experiences are outlined by- 
Sri Aurobindo ina poetry of crystal clarity and mantric resonance. It 
isa kind of poetry which would be the envy and despairofa Rilke 
and a Valery. 


In a word, Ashwapathy attains nirvanic consciousness. Incident- 
ally it must be mentioned here that Sri Aurobindo leaves a poet like 
T.S. Eliot gasping behind in formulating stillness and peace. He 
makes the reader experience them because he does not formulate them 
through a series of rhetorical op positions: 

At the still point: neither flesh nor fleshless 

Neither from nor towards 

+++-..Neither arrest nor movement 

“eel can only say there we have been: but | can not say where 


And | can not say how long......+. 
(T. S. Eliot, Burnt Norton) 
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34 Aurobindo’s Savitri —A Perspective 
Vis-a-vis above, Sri Aurobindo, who started his conscious 
Sadhana with consciousness after experiencing the vacant infinite OF 
Nirvana, knows where the stillness is, the time it takes to be there, and 
the why and the how of return into the lower plane of consciousness. 
For Sri Aurobindo commenting upon Ashwapathy’s realization tells ic 
that we return to the lower planes because we hanker for old pleasures 
and also because our bodies and vital system cannot take in the 
beginning the tension and the strain involved in dwelling on the dizzy 
heights of the Nirvanic consciousness. 


` Sri Aurobindo does not lament the fall into the lower planes 
because this fall is essential for the entry of the supersonscient into the 
subconscient. Thus Sri Aurobindo postulates the doctrine of descents 
and ascents a unique feature of his system for becoming established 
in both life and super-conscient, for radical integral transformation. In 
canto 4 of Bk |, Ashwapathy or Sri Aurobindo tells us that we are essen- 
tially divine, eternal, immortal, even when most enmeshed and fallen, 
we have divine portiqns which continue to be active in us whose truth 
and power we experience through meditation, action and surrender. 


Amplifying on this truth he makes two statements—one is : 


In the unfolding process of the soul 
sometime the inexpressible mystery 
Elects a human vessel of descent. (p. 47)! 


Now that may be true of Avatars, gnostic beings and the great 

gurus. But the second statement is, which is most relevant for us, that 

a greater personality stands behind each one of us which can be, is, in 

fact, ours if we make an opening and a surrender. But according to 

Sri Aurobindo this does not come to pass because we are too much in 

the outer and the immediate. So what is important in terms of divine 
psychology or psychology of-self or archetypal psychology is not to bê 

concerned with the superficials and the blurt about virtue and vice, bu! 

to get in touch with the world-creators in order to know our hidden 

aspects and screened powers. Ashwapethy therefore gives us 4 vision 
| of the primordial principles of Shiva and Kali and their relationship: In 
his view of this relationship Shiva isthe witness, Kali is the play: ame 

Š is love, creative passion, reeling ecstasy; he is calmness, infinity: 
transcendental force, etc., But in this relationship he is the wooe!s 


1 Sri Aurobindo, Savitri (Pondicher i i 
y, Sri Aurobindo A Trust, 50 
C0, In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Daa Aaa ans: x ) 
All the subsequent references are from this book. 
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courtier and a disciple. With reference to this coniunctio, Ashwapathy 

does not accept Nirvana because he wants to bring it down into life 

through a dire descent which loosens the triple cord of the mind, 


transforms sense-instruments, opens the pathway for the free Marriage 
ofthe different kundalini planes. 


= 


This achieved, Sri Aurobindo could- have moved to his main 
protagonist Savitri who has already been introduced in Bk.l. But Sri f 
Aurobindo makes Ashwapathy go through various realms and domains of f 
existence and consciousness. Introducing the idea of journey, beginning i 
in Bk. Il he takes us through Kingdom of subtle matter, the Glory and Fall 
of Life, Kingdoms of the Little Life, their godheads, Kingdom and God- 
heads of Greater Life, Descent into the Night, the world of Falsehood, the 
Mother of Evil and the Sons of Darkness, the Paradise of the Life-gods, 
etc. through 15 cantoes throbbing with the surreal odyssey in which 
the reader is rollercoasting through hell, purgatory, heaven. Unlike 
Dante who takes us through these serially, as it were, Sri Aurobindo 
designs the epic quest contra-puntally which is far more satisfying. 

One does not know of any other journey which gives such a detailed 

map of life and consciousness, encompassing every state of psyche, 

every condition of existence. The maps of consciousness ‘a la Fread, 

Jung, Stekel, and of Yoga and alchemy are inadequate or puny charts. 

But this journey of Ashwapathy is essential to the coming of Savitri in 

Bk. IV, because without this foregrounding Savitri would have been 

more like Minerva springing from the head of Zeus extemporaneously. 

But Savitri has to be the creation of all-pervading consciousness 
because Only then could she have carried the flame of effulgence into 

the regions of death to save her husband Satyavana, who is the symbol 

of mankind in the sense that he is a prince who has become a woods- 
man and whose father has lost the kingdom and gone blind. In 
marrying Satyavana and rescuing him from death and restoring to his 
father Sight and kingdom, Savitri has raised mankind to its divine 
royalty. Regarded thus, Savitri’s adventure into consciousness which 
began after her marriage under the stimulus and strain of her awareness 
7 Of the death of her husband, her long drawn-out encounter with Yama 
are foreshadowed by her father Ashwapathy who too had dared enter 
the dragon's belly of nothingness in Canto eight Bk. Il. Savitri indeed 
's Ashwapathy’s shakti or the Puella of God summoned from the 
Subernal to redeem mankind. 


Ata lesser reduced level, one may look at Savitri as the Anima 
o . ` . ` 
a solar-hero (that Aurobindo was) who in his circumambulatio 
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through all constellations wins an Anima and then allows her the 
freedom and the autonomy to go on a greater gnostic alchemical 
Journey of a Sophia to marry mankind and give a new message to the 
gurus—the message of integral transformation because the old message 
of Yedanta and materialism are lop-sided. 


It is indeed a great tribute to Sri Aurobindo that he took the bare . 
bones of a simple story from The Mahabharata running into 20 odd Pages, 
and infused into it such life, scope, grandeur and luminosity. 1 do not 
know of any other poet, be it Milton, Kalidasa, Dante, who has 
sustained himself over seven hundred pages. It is not surprising 
therefore that Savilrt has become an epic scripture which is read singly 


and in groups to unlock its meaning. 


If you want to know what it means to be alive, here and now in 
the flesh, something that D.H. Lawrence tried to give in novel affer 
novel, read the Paradise of the Life-gods in Bk. II. If you are a mystic 
interested in samadhis and satoris, the experience of Ashwapathy and 
Savitri will stimulate your Sadhana, boggle your mind and challenge 
your aspirations. If you want to know what evil is like, how solid it 
is and pervasive and how it enters you through the vent of your own 
unresolved shadow, take a trip through some of the cantoes of Ashwa- 
pathy or Savitri; for Sri Aurobindo is unique among the Vedantists, he 
dares deal with the ugly, sado-masochistic, Asuric side of life. If you 
are arrested at some point, reached an impasse of your self-actualiza- 
tion, you can find clues to untangle your snarls. If you are a writer 
and want to know what Aesthetics is and what the creative process is 
all about, you will find plenty challenge in Savitri. lf your Eros is 
damaged and you need guidance and healing, Savitri is an edifying 
love poem par excellence. lf you are a psychologist who needs to know 
the heights and the depths of the pschye, schizophrenia and the 
Pathological side of the consciousness, sex-shadow-incest-ego-ridden 
consciousness and how to go about it, you will find more material in 
Savitri then in the volumes of great psychologists-If you are a philosopher 
who wants to know the ultimate reality behind appearance and the 
relationship of the duo, you will ‘have chunks and chunks for you" 
congnition to chew. For the poet, philosopher, Yogi, psychologist, SYM 
blist, mythographer, there is abundance in Savitri. What Dryden sa 
about Chaucer ‘a la God's plenty, is true of Sri Aurobindo’s epic excep! 
that the inner is turned outward,detail upon detail, blow by blow. Inde 
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sculpted, superbly finished without any chip or dent which reverberate 
in the reader's Consciousness much more powerfully than Spenser's 
allegores, Milton's sectarian symbologies, and Shakespeare's 
numinous ponderosities. 

For the self-actualizer, Savitri’s message is simple : (1) go on 
a journey, on an epic perilous quest even as Ashwapathy does whose 
portion you are: (2) Extract your Anima, your form of relatedness from 
the World-Soul, from Magna-Mater ; (3) then send your Anima, 
your own Fuella, yet a ray para from the storehouse of effulyence on 
another journey through highs and lows, ecstasies and bummers, on a 
rescue mission to your fallen depotentiated ego who is none but Satya- 
vana in you ; (4) əncounter death and usher ina new age for others 
and for yourself. 


Let the Jungians note that Sri Aurobindo comes to the feminine 
from the side of the self and not from the side of the ego, enacts a 
sacred union that eluded D.H. Lawrence, despite his novel The Plumped 
Serpent between her ego and the two together move into the domains 
of the cosmic and the immense and ground of iife. 


Thus far has been given an overview of Savitri from the point of 
view of Ashwapathy’s sadhana. Now since Savitri, Ashwapathy’s 
daughter, is descent from the Great Mother, itis important to under- 
stand Ashwapathy’s relationship with the Eternal Feminine. First, we 
will concentrate on the progression of this relationship, and then 
categorize its forms as experienced and seized by Ashwapathy at 
different junctures of his self-actualization. In Book | Canto Three, 
‘The Yoga of the Soul’s Release, where we are introduced to Ashwa- 
pathy as a he-protagonist, Ashwapathy shows his profile as a Raja 
Yogi. {call him a Raj Yogi, and nota Giani ora Bhakta, because 
unlike a Giani he is not meditating on or seeking the Ultimate Reality 
behind the world of appearances nor is he, like a Bhakta worshipping 
any form/icon/eidolon of the transcendent. He is a Raja Yogi because 
he experieces the formless : 

Into a signless region he could soar 

Packed with the deep contents of formlessness. 

: (p. 31) 

His experiences remind, one of the nirvikalpa samadhis of 
Paramhansa Ramakrishna and Sri Raman Maharishi. But even as he 
is experiencing his soul's release, he experiences the Feminine Form 


Which enters his breast and presides over his mind. 
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The inspiring goddess entered a mortal’s breast 
Made there her study of divining thought 
And sanctuary of prophetic speech 


And sat upon the tripod seat of mind. 
(p. 41) 


Even in the deep subconscient glows her jewel lamp. So the 
Raja Yogi slides into the tantric for whom the Eternal Feminine is the 
Greatrix, Formatrik, and who is all-pervading (tantric bija hring). 


In Book Il Canto Four, the Femine Principle is seen as the 
mysterious partner of the Masculine Principle. Reality for Ashwapathy 
becomes an androgeny, two-in-one. But in this androgeny he is drawn 
to her. In thé relationship between He as spirit and She as Nature, He 
reduces himself as a disciple. Of course, in course of time he became 
his mate. 


As a result of this coniunctio achieved in the psyche/imagination, 
Ashwapathy sets upon a quest into the high seas of consciousness. 
This quest culminates in Book | Canto Five, “The Yoga of the King: 
The yoga of the Spirit's Freedom and Greatness,” wherein She is 
presented not only asa Creatrix, mediatrix, of plane upon plane but 
also as an occult power who “from the free-love marriage of the 
planes creates worlds of her own. And it are these planes of her that 
he explores in the entire Book Two. It will not be possible to do 
justice to the details of Ashwapathy’s sadhana in and through numerous 
planes. In Canto |, “World Stair’ he shows how matter aspires to Sat- 
Chit-Anand: 


Out of the swoon of the Inconscience 
It labours towards a Superconscient light 


(p. 99) 


In this journey to the superconscient, the first plane that he 
experiences is the kingdem of subtle matter. In this kingdom the 
Spirit wears its material vesture, but the latter is transluscent; it isa 
sort of material paradise, especially dear to the spiritual writers, artists, 
painters, sculptors, and the occultists who see the astral body under- 
neath the gross physical form of men and things. It is a very enchanting 
and aesthetic realm, but Ashwapathy does not want to stay here. He 
moves on into the soar and drop of the Eternal Feminine, which will 
make us experience joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, strife of 
Opposites: In this realm he also has a vision of beings and gods who 
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39 
repose in bliss and are immortal in that they are not affected by 
the vicissitudes or by psychic fluctuations, and by time and its flux. 
But Ashwapathy rejects that state, condition, and plunges instead into 
the reality of the External Feminine. The coniunctio of She and He 
which was first experienced in Book! Canto Four: “The Secret 
Knowledge” continues and armed with that he enters the kingdoms of 
the Little Life. On the face of it, the kingdom of the Little Life has 
nothing to recommend itself because its creatures and people are 
governed by hunger, lust, and aggression. In Freudian terms, it is Id. 
Of course, Sri Aurobindo organises this kingdom in three tiers. At the 
bottom rung, or tier, is the kingdom of insect hedonism. At the second 
level, the mind enters the purely instinctual organisation. At the 
human level, groups, clans, tribes emerge who are into preserving 
themselves and destroying others. Psycholegically, these societies 
are governed by the participation mystique. Then Ashwapathy moves 
to the third tier wherein a sense of one’s rudimentary identity emerges. 
From an adjunct, an appendage of the group, one becomes an 
individual : 


An instrument personality was born 
(p. 148) 


A thought was there that planned, a will that strove, 
But for small aims within a narrow scope. 
(p. 149) 


A life soon spent, a mind the body's glare 

And tiny egos took the world as means 

To sate awhile dwarf lusts and brief desires. 
(p. 149) 


Appropriately, the god-heads of this kingdom are goblins, imps, 
beasts, genii. Anyone who has developed any occult vision 
can see these godheads and encounter them. What bothers St 
Aurobindo or Ashwapathy is that these godheads are very much active 
in human life. Escaping from this grey anarchy Ashwapathy moves 
into the kingdoms and Godheads of Greater Life. Fora nile he.is in 
a no-man‘s land between the two kingdoms. This no-man s landio 
graphically described. This no-man's land is of dreamers, aspirers 
who lack will and application. It belongs to Puers- Before lenge 
is in thekra RomeGreuceel Kareri CTiaiworhifGriddarcharacterised by 
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struggle between good and bad— itis also characterised by peak 
experiences, satories, epiphanies. It is characterised by admiration, 
adoration, rapture. It is characterised by higher psychology of Brahma- 
viharas and also by romance. ; 


The Eternal Feminine here is a mix of Vidya and Avidya. Here 
one may say that she is experienced as what is called Anima in 
Jungian psychology. Most myths on the Eternal Feminine such as 
Sphinx, Circe, have their arise in this domain. 


In Book Two, Canto Seven : “The Descent into the Night” begins 
because Ashwapathy feels stalemated. He wants to find out why 
one is not able to stay with higher spiritual experiences. In Maslovian 
language why is one not able to function from an expanded conscious- 
ness resulting from peak experiences. This query discloses to him 
the domain of night into which he descends; here in this domain he 
discovers tiers of darkness, one below and thicker than the other. At 


the First Level of darkness the feminine becomes seductive and 
- destructive : 


In field and house, in street, camp and mart 
He met the prowl and stealthy come and go 
Of armed disquieting bobied influences, 
A march of goddess figures dark and nude 
Alarmed the air with grandiose unease. 


(p. 205) 


Faces that raised alluringy lips and eyes 
Approached him armed with beauty like a snare 


And could in a moment dangerously change 
(p. 206) 


This domain is the domain of the Fiend, of the archetypal shadow 


which is ceaseless’ in its virulent and streaming projection on to 
others; z 


There Ego was lord “upon his Peacock seat 
And Falsehood sat by him, his mate and queen. 


(p. 209) 
This is at the second level. 
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A strong and fallen goddess without hope, 
Obscured, deformed by-some dire gorgon spell 
(p. 212) 


She made vileness greät and Sublimated filth. 
i (p. 213) 


Lust, sadism, masochism, perversions, rule in this region. Itis the 
realm of mental sex. Psychology here becomes sick and pathological. 


It scrambled into the.pit to dig for truth 
And lighted its search with the subconscient flares, 
Then bubbling rose sullying the upper air, 
The filth and festering secrets of the Abyss. 
This it called positive fact and real life. 
(p. 214) 


It is the domain of the shadow, of demons aod monsters who use 
reason to strengthen their perversity instead of uplifting themselves. 
Ashwapathy dares enter the maw of the ultimate darkness and therein 
inthe belly of the night in Canto Eight (Book Two), entitled “The 
World of Falsehood, The Mother of Evil and the Sons of Darkness", 
he sees the Feminine as Death: 


He saw a shape illimitable and vague, 

Sitting on Death who swallows all things born, 
A chill fixed face with dire and motionless eyes, 
Her dreadful trident in her shadowy hand 


Outstretched, she pierced all creatures with one fate 
(p.222) 


The Feminine here becomes what Jung calls the Terrible Mother. 


She prowls around each light that gleams through the dark 
Casting its ray from the spirit’s lonely tent, 
Hoping to enter with fierce stealthy tread 
And in the cradle slay the divine Child 
(p.224) 


She becomes a Succubus : 


Her touch is a fascination and a death; 
She kills victim with his own delight. 
(p.224) 
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In Canto Nine traversing the various domains of the night Ashwa- 
pathy comes to the paradise of the life-gods. It is the realm of the 
semi-divine. It is paradisial and climactic as far as life is concerned. 
But Ashwapathy is not seduced with this perfection of life, his mission 
is to explore the whole of consciousness. So he explores the lower 
mental in “The kingdoms and Godheads of the Little Mind” (Canto Ten). 
Continuing with his triadic symbolism he discloses three godheads of 
the Little Mind : first being a technician, hammering fact and form, 
advancing carefully step by step, outer and objective in his orientation, | 
distrustsng the inner and the unknown. The second person in this 
-realm ia a fiery, restless being ; he is personified as a hunchback 
rider of the Red Wild-Ass, as a chamelion, as a whirlpool sucking in 
an empty air ; yet it has an undreamt power. 


Its passion caught what calm intelligence missed 

Insight of impulse laid its leaping grasp 

It threw the Lightning’s fork and hit the unseen. 
(p. 249) 


The third is reason personified as a squat godhead artisan with a 
pensive face and close peering eyes. This artisan is a devotee of 
science and high level abstraction. But according to Aurobindo, he 
Cannot give us the ultimate truth with his theories of matter’s ontology: 


In her high works of pure intelligence, 

In her withdrawal from the sense’s trap, 

There comes no breaking of the wall of mind. 
There leaps no rending flash of absolute power. 


(p. 251)) 


Questing on with the vision of the two sun-gaze daimons 
(probably the semi-divine Ashwin Twins) he comes to the kingdoms 
and Godheads of the Greater Mind. Here one is dealing with the 
higher and illumined mental lit with flashes of intuitivised overhead. 
This is the realm of the Devi. But the danger here is concretizing and 
imprisoning her in a form : 


Tying her down, it is ourselves we tie 
(p. 276) 


In Book Two, Canto Eleven, “The kingdoms and Godheads of 
the Greater Mind”, Aswapathy is seen climbing the !adder to Nirvana. 


to the formless and the unmanifest; he makes it for sure. In the 
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following Canto Thirteen, '‘In the Self of Mind”, as a result of having 
experienced cessation, emptiness, and the collapse of structures, he 
experiences the androgyny of “A seeing self and potent Energy” 
(p. 284), the theme with which he had started in “The Secret Know- 
ledge” in Book One, Canto Four. In “The World Soul, Camo Fountees 
stymied once again with Supraconsciousness above and Death and 
oblivion below, he prays to the World-Soul from the Bardot state of 
internatal trance (p. 293) who stands behind the androgynous pair 
(of Shiva-Parbati by echo) : 


Behind them in a morning dusk One stood 
Who brought them forth from the Unknowable 
(p. 295) 
for a vision which he gets. The vision proves too much and he 
passes out. Asa result he wakes to the Kingdoms of the Greater 
Knowledge in Canto Fifteen wherein he has visions of the Supra- 
conscious. 


In Book Three, entitled ‘The Book of the Divine Mother's’, Ashwa- . 
pathy attains nirvikalpa type of supraconsciousness in Canto! : “The 
Pursuit of the Unknowable’’, but in Canto Two: ‘The Adoration of 
the Divine Mother” he is chided by an occult voice : 


O Soul, it is too early to rejoice. 

Thou has reached the boundless silence of the Self, 

Thou has leaped into a glad divine abyss; 

But where has thou thrown self’s mission and self’s power, 

On what dead bank on the eternal road. 

(p. 310). 

Asa result there begins Ashwapathy’s relationship with “The 
Mother of all godheads and strengths”, with the ANESTENYS whe 
binds earth to the Supreme.’ Now, he always had this relationship, 
but what was in the back-ground comes to the front now. He 
realizes : 


She is the golden bridge, the wonderful fire 
The luminous heart of the unknown is she, 
A power of silence in the depths of God; 
She is the Force, the inevitable Word, 
The magnet of our difficult accent 
The Sun from which we kindle all our suns, 
The Light that leans from the unrealized vasts 
(p. 314) 
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nating realization brings about a deep 
surrender on Ashwapathy’s part. His soul is given to her alone. Of 
course surrender per se is not going to bring | about transformation, 
The act of surrender enables him to see his resistance in the deeps of 
the Inconscient; makes him. see in the dim crypts and the dim corners 
“refugee instincts,” “ynshaped revolts”; makes him see how “minute 
dissidence’’ can hang on and lurk. With the last reserve of the Will, 
he holocausts them. So, as a result of this. baptism of fire, and not 
of water, he is reborn to new laws, to cosmic eros : 


This realization, this culmi 


Love was a close and thrilled identity 
(P.325) 


Each gave its powers to help its neighbour's parts, 
But suffered no diminution by the gift ; , 
Profiteers of a mystic interchange, 
They grew by what they gave. 

(p.326) 


In Canto Four ; ’‘The Vision and the Boon”, ‘Ashwapathy implo- 
res the World Mother to incarnate in flesh and blood, and the latter 
agrees : 


O Strong forerunner, | have heard the cry, 
One shall descend and break the iron law | 
Change Nature’s doom by the lone Spirit’s power. | 
A limitless mind can contain the world, ; 
A sweet and violent heart of ardent calms 
Moved by the passions of the gods shall come, 
All mights and greatnesses shall join in her, 
Beauty shall walk celestial on the earth, 
Delight shall sleep in the cloud-net of har hair 
And in her body as on his homing tree 
Immortal love shall beat his glorious wings, 
A music of griefless things shall weave her charm. - 
The harps of the Perfect shall attune-her voice, 
The streams of Heaven shall murmur in her laugh, 
Her lips shall be the honeycombs of God, 
Her limbs his golden jars of ecstasy, 
Her breasts the rapture-flowers of Paradise, 
She shall hear wisdom in her voiceless bosom, 
Strength shall be with her like a conqueror’s sword 
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A seed shall be sown in Death's tremendous hour 
A branch of heaven transplant to human soil; 
Nature shall overleap her mortal step; 
Fate shall be changed by an unchanging will. 

(p. 346) 


Now that we have given Aswapathy’s quest and its consummation 
in the descent of the Mother-quest which, it is important to remember, 
had started at her call and summon, it is imperative to encapsulate the 
key-points. 


1. The quest can only begin at the soul-level, and not at the body- 
mind level. Extrication of the soul from the body-mind complex which 
gives stillness but also sympathy,..compassion, etc. for others because 
one’e psyche is not skin-encased gives one a vision of the Dual-Pair. 


2. The relationship of the pairis that between the Ultimate and 
the Active, but the Ultimate has to subordinate itself to the Active be- 
cause without the goading of the Active there cannot be any journey 


or quest. 


3. To quest is total, it exposes one to everything, divinity and 
bestiality, to samadhis and madness. 


4. One can get stuck anywhere in the trance of the yogis and the 
nothingness and absurdity of the existentialist. 


5. Though one can escape from the nihil of the spiritualists and 
the absurdists by adhereing to faith in Her who calls one. 


6. Which done, one can bring the Creatrix and the Medistrix down 
if not in her entirely which perhaps is the privilege of the seers, at 
least some aspect of Her in one’s life. 


7. With that attainment one can bea force, a straying force, a 


streaming force for the benefit of others. 
Sri Aurobindo’s quest of the Divine Mother perhaps is unparallel- 


ed because it is free from forms, rituals, and ER > ae 
sense. Sri Aurobindo’s Savitri cannot be identified with deities, 


; though he 
nities of the past, be it Kali, Durga. Artemis, Mary, even g 
uses tbem for echo and texture. 
Sti Aurobindo’s Feminine should not be ae ee 
ian archetype/archetypes on the subject because she 
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the pinnacle of supraconsciousness. It should not be confused with the 
anima either, even though it has all the qualities of the latter because 
the latter is secured from a personal andthe collective unconscious 
whereas the Aurobindian Feminine is envisioned from the vantage 
point of pure consciousness ‘of the mystics and the yogis and des. 
cends from the supra-consciousness. It is not to be confused with the 
female partner in’ alchemical hieros gamos, even though hieros gamos 
and coniunctio themes are very strong in Sri Aurobindo and are tan- 
tric in their base, articulation, resonance, and texture because She i 
stands behind the hieros gamos Shiva-shakti, in fact creates them for i 

` life to come into being. She is ontological, yet concrete and pheno- 
meinal and her descent is to unfold the new man, superman, her descent 
is to psychize and gnostcise life. 


S 
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Aurobindo the Poet—On the Lighter Side 


Thakur Guruprasad* 


There are several aspects of Aurobindo—nationalist, politician, 
poet, philosopher, critic, Yogi, sociologist, teacher, scholar, and 
many more. Even as a man of letters, he is many-splendoured. He 
is a great writer of prose, as is borne out by the sheer bulk of his 
prose output— The Life Divine, The Synthesis of Yoga, Essays on the Gita, 
The Secret of the Veda, The Ideal of Human Unity, The Human Cycle, The 
Future Poetry, The Foundations of Culture, Renaissance in India, Heraclitus. 
He has written five verse dramas of note—Perseus the Deliverer, Vasava- 
datta, Rodogune, The Viziers of Bassora, Eric—ranging over both Western 
and Oriental fable. He has translated widely from Indian literature 
into English, notable among them being The ‘fero and the Nymph, his 
poetic rendering of Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasiya, The Century of Life, a 
translation of Bhartrihari’s slokas, translations of devotional songs of 
Chandidas and Vidyapati, Vidula from the Mahabharata, and Songs of 
the Sea, translation of the Bengali Sagar Sangit of C.R. Das. 


As a poet, Aurobindo is usually considered a heavyweight, the 
author of Savitri, an epic running into 24,000 lines, and yet incomplete. 
He has written other famous epics too—Ahana and the incomplete Ilion. 
Many other long poems penned by him are also famous—the epyllions 
Urvasie and Love and Death based on the myths of Pururavas and Urvasi 
and Ruru and Priyumvada, his unforgettable early poem, ln the Moon- 
light and his later Children of Wotan. In the wake of this marathon 
work, it is but natural usually to lose sight of his not inconsiderable 
Contribution to lyrical poetry—the early Songs of Myrtilla reminiscent of 
the Naughty Nineties as well as his later appendices to weighty verse 
in Six Poems (1934), Poems (1941) and several posthumous ones in the 
Last Poems (1952), carrying out experiments in quantitative verse. 


*M.A., Ph.D, (Denver), Ph.D, (Gorakhpur), Professor and Head of the Department of 


English, University of Garhwal. 
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Even as a lyric poet, Aurobindo’s versatile Muse is character. `; 
spinning out difficult gems of mystical and f 


istically meditational, i 
hat this awesome Yugapurusha who 


philosophical poetry. To sumit t l | 
realized Narayana darshana and the inconceivable silences of his mind 


could ever. patronize or even entertain lighter moods is incredible i 
indeed. However, this short paper aims to focus on the shorter pieces 
of Aurobindo, which are fewer and far between, yet are truly and 
every inch authentic Aurobindo. | 
i 1 

To be precise, we samplé here Aurobindo’s three short poems 
representing three varieties of light verse—all subtle variations on the 
44-line species. To put them in order of decreasing lightness, the first 
is ‘‘Despair on the Staircase”, a fourteen-line poem made up of seven 
couplets, describinga young woman, may be something of a coquet, 
written in the last decade of his life : 


Mute stands she, lonely on the topmost stair, 
An image of magnificent despair; 

The grandeur of a sorrowful surmise | 
Wakes in the largeness of her glorious eyes. 

In her beauty's dumb significant pose | find 

The tragedy of her mysterious mind. 

Yet is the stately, grandiose, full of grace. 

A musing mask is her immobile face. 

Her tail is up like an unconquered flag; | 
Its dignity knows not the right to wag. 

An animal creature wonderfully human, 

A charm and miracle of fur-footed Brahman, 
Whether she is spirit, woman or a cat, 

Is now the problem | am wondering at. 


le 
2, 


Now who would have thought that the aged Yogi living in retire- 
ment from the materialist world would capture such apt sense of 
sensuous beauty in such light banter full of humorous observation and 
reverie in the image of a young woman on the top stair. Aurobindo the . 
lively poet is capable of perceiving both her beauty’s dumb significant 
‘pose’, and of dreaming up her loneliness, the ‘musing mask’ of her 
immobile face, and the ‘sorrowful surmise’ which is the tragedy of a 
woman's mysterious mind. The lover of beauty seizes upon her 
grandeur and dignity and charm. But the wit of the clear-sighted poet 

_is also quick to see the ‘magnificent despair, the vanity underlying the 
‘pose’, and the ponytail ‘like an unconquered flag’. The cultivate 
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smile originating in the metaphor, ‘image. of magnificent despair’ 
preaks into hearty laughter, which is immediately checked by the 
remark that the dignity of the tail does not know how to wag. Thus the 
hide-and-seek of the tone proceeds until the clinching last couplet 
where the poet's comic muse finally sets its seal of humorous attitude 
in the image of ‘animal creature wonderfully human.’ 


Structurally, it is remarkable experimentation on the traditional 
form. It is a poem of fourteen lines, but unlike the commonly known 
types of sonnet like the Petrarchan or Shakespearean sonnet, 
it consists of seven couplets, however totalling seven rhymes only, as 
inthe Shakespearean sonnet. The standard rhythm is decasyllabic, 
but beyond that there is little prosodic restriction, sufficiently free to 
reflect the liberty the poet takes with the dignified woman's image. 
The poem can be seen, however, as divided between octet and sestet 
on the lines of a Petrarchan sonnet. 


The second specimen is also a sonnet “A Dream of Surreal 
Science’, achieving a remarkable fusion of science reverie and sardonic 
humour. THe text runs as follows : 


One dreamed and saw a gland white, Hamlet, drink 
At the Mermaid, capture immortality ; 

A committee of hormones on the Aegean’s brink 
Composed the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

A thyroid, meditating almost nude 

Under the Bo-tree, saw the eternal Light 

And, rising from its mighty solitude, 

Spoke of the Wheel and eightfold Path all right. 

A brain by a disordered stomach driven 
Thundered through Europe, conquered, ruled and fell. 
From St. Helena went, perhaps, to Heaven. 

Thus wagged on the Surreal world, until 

A scientist played with atoms and blew out 

The universe before God had time to shout. 


Here, Shakespeare’s Hamlet is seen in a conceited dream as a 
glandular function, Homer's Iliad and Odysssy as the handiwork ofa 
Committee of hormones, Buddha's historic vision under the Bodhi 
tree as an action of the thyroid, the rise and fall of Napoleon as the 
Product of disordered stomach driving a brain. The mood is sardonic 
through and through, and in the last movement, tike the last three 
lines of the sestet, the poet’ s muse in its historical sweep runs riot 
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into the ultimate future, visualizing the quick destruction of the universe 
—a scientist playing with atoms blowing it up before God had time to 
stop the child (scientist). Structurally, it is nearer to the traditiona| 
Shakespearean sonnet, but the rhythmic pattern is not so. weather. 
beaten. Even the rhyme scheme is irregular, forcing rhyme upon 
“and ‘fell’ and ‘until’. It is more in line with Aurobindo’s peculiar 
achievement in English poetry—an entirely free quantitative verse. 


The third is a better-known and. more anthologized thirteen-line 
poem, “The Tiger and the Dear.’ It may be seen as a much tolder Í 
experiment.on the fourteen-line sonnet form than either ofthe two 
earlier discussed, something of an epiphany following sharp perception 
of barbarous beauty in the wilds, capturing the way of the ‘pitiless, 
mighty, glad’. 


Brilliant, crouching, slouching, what crept through 
_ the green heart of the forest, 
Gleaming eyes and mighty chest and soft soundless 
paws of grandeur and murder ? 
The wind slipped through the leaves as if afraid lest 
its voice and the noise of its steps perturb the pitiless 
Splendour, 
Hardly daring to breathe. But the great beast crouched 
a last time, noiseless, fatal, 
Till suddenly death leaped on the beautiful wild deer as it drank 
Unsuspecting from the great pool in the forest’s 
coolness and shadow, 
And it fell and, torn, died remembering its mate left 
sole in the deep woodland— 
~ Destroyed, the mild harmless beauty by the strong cruel 
beauty in Nature. 
But a day may yet come when the tiger crouches and leaps no 
more in the dangerous heart of the forest, 
As the mammoth shakes no more the plains of Asia; 
Still then shall the beautiful wild deer drink from the coolness of 
great pools in the leaves’ shadow, 
The mighty perish in their might; 
The slain survive the slayer. 


The little poem represents Aurobindo’s characteristic achievement 
in English poetry. He used his sound knowledge of Greek and Latin 


languages to enrich poetry in the English language by successfully 
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manipulating his theory of quantitative verse. With his thorough 
practical experience, he realized, and pointed out in his Essay on 
Quantitative Verse, that English being an accented language, its 
vowels do not provide the poet such abundant resources through vowel 
quantity (time taken hy the voice to Pronounce the vowel on which a 
syllable is supported) as inflectional languages like Greek and Latin 
possess. In English the role of quantity has been subsidiary to stress 
It does not affect the metre but only the rhythm, helping ROY, 
diversifying the pace or else enforcing sense by sound, bringing an 
rhythmically the essence of the theme. Aurobindo decided to exploit 
the tension resultant from the clash of the quantitative and stress 
patterns in the English language where, to take an example, the word 
‘widow’ is a trochee (heavy in the first syllable and light in the second); 
but would be, according to classical quantity, an iamb, the first 
syllable short and the second long, having the extension of time in 
the articulation of the vowel sound by the presence of more con- 
sonants. The substance of Aurobindo’s theory of quantitative metres 
is as follows : 


(1) All stressed syllables are metrically long as are also all long- 
vowel syllables even without stress. All short vowels are metrically 
short, unless they are lengthened by stress—or else by sufficient 
weight of consonant or some other lengthening sound-element. But 
the mere fact of more than one consonant coming after a short vowel, 
whether within the word or after itor both in combination, is not 
sufficient to confer length on the syllable. 


(2) The English language has many sounds which are doubtful 
or vaiable in quantity. 


(3) Quantity within the syllable itself isnot so rigidly fixed 
inthe English language. Inall these cases, the poet’s ear is the 
judge. 


(4) The movement of the English language is pliant and flexible, 

and averse to rigidity and monotone. English poetry has a fixed 

ye © normality of the feet constituting a line, and it relieves the fixity by 

the use of modulations, substituting other feet for the normal ones. 

This rule of variation is natural in English poetry and must be permitt- 
€d in quantitative metre, too. 

Aurobindo has demonstrated that quantitative metres constructed 


on the basis of these findings can flow ina free movement natural to 
the English language. “The Tiger and the Deer” is an outstanding 
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example of Aurobindo’s success in the use of entirely free quantitative 
verse, verse with a poetic rhythm, but not bound by any law of 
metre. In this poem each line consists of groups of words. The 
groups vary in length. The last two lines have only three such grcups, 
and all the rest have four. The effect in terms of rhythm is tremendous, l 
and eminently suited to the substance of the poem. The rhythm in 
“Brilliant, crouching, slouching’ in the first line, and ‘crouched and 
crept, and crept and crouched a last time’ in the fourth, and ‘noiseless, 
fatal’ in the same, suggests the clandestine, unfailing movement of | 
the prowling tiger until it swooped on the unsuspecting deer. The | 
last two lines with the identical three word groups each, but with 
varying weight in the various word groups, build up a paradox reflect- i 
ing the philosophical epiphany, the paradoxical ideas that the mighty | 
perish and the slain survive in Nature’s cycle of life. 


: The last poem to be discussed in the present context significantly 
characterizes Aurobindo’s typical trait as a lyric poet. The bulk and 
substance of his lyrical poetry consists of meditative poetry, often 
poetizing or enunciating philosophical truth. To sum upin the words 
of K.R. Srinivasa lyengar in /ndian Writing in English, "the main bulk of 
Sri Aurobindo’s lyrical poetry is suffused with a philosophical or 
mystical glow. True to its nature, therefore, the specimen of light 
meditation on the bright and burning terror of the fcrest leads toa 


philosophical idea mystically realized, and the lighter side merges 
into the substantially heavy. 
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Sri Aurobindo as a Mystic Poet 


Dr. Radhey L. Varshney* 


Besides being a thinker, philosopher, a leading intellectual, seer, 
sage, Yogi, patriotic revolutionary, an educator, an interpreter of truth, 
Sri Aurobindo isa great, perhaps the greatest mystic poet in the 
English language. His reputation as a mystic, spiritual or philosophical 
writer chiefly lies on The Life Divine, Essays on the Gita, The Synthesis 
of Yoga, The Human Cycle, The Ideal of Human Unity ¿nd Savitri. “These 
six works’, says Sisir Kumar Mitra, “are the Vedas of our time because 
they bear authentic light of knowledge, as it had revealed itself to the 
ancient Rishis.” 1 


Amongst his celestial or mystic poems mention may be madéf* 
besides Savitri, of “Hell and Heaven’’, “Muse Spiritus”, “Thought the 
Paraclete’’, “The Bride of Fire’, “God's Labour’, ‘“Urvasie”’, ‘Cosmic 
Dance”, ‘““Kamadeva’’, “Death and Ignis Fatuus’’, “Rose of God”, 
“The Human Enigma’, “Life”, “The Blue Bird”, etc. Besides these 
celestial poems, he has also composed a number of lyrical poems hich 
possess marks of mystic reflection, e-g. ‘Spring Child”, “The Nightin- 
gale’, “Since | have Seen Your Face“. “in the Sienos of the 
Midnight”, “On the Mountains”, ‘The Tiger & the Deer’, and others. 


Aurobindo is interested in the legend of soul. 19) himeeaibe 
thinking of Being is the fundamental manner of poetizing. His 
poetry is a quest after the life divine. His poems are mystic for their 
Visions, thoughts, themes, symbols, images, figures of speech and style. 
His poems and plays are ‘an attempt to achieve pap eid 
something analogous to the Vedic mantra. It was Sri Auro in a 
considered view that the ‘future poetry —even In English will more an 


More approximate to the mantra.* 
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Whether writing lyric, epic, or dramatic poetry, at no period l 
of life was Aurobindo blind to the spiritual reality. He was always d 
after an integral view of man, Nature and God. ‘Joan of Arc heard 
heavenly voice, Aurobindo saw heavenly visions.”5 Even when he | 
was in the jail, in 1908, he had ineffable mystic experiences of ‘Narayan NF 
Darshan’ : 


| looked at the jail that secluded me from men and it was no 
longer by its high walls that | was imprisoned; no, it was 
Vasudeva who surrounded me. | walked under the branches of 
the tree in front of my cell, but it was not the tree, | knew it was 
Vasudeva, it was Sri Krishna whom | saw standing there and 
holding over me His shade. | looked at the bars of my cell, the 
-` very grating that did duty for a door, and again | saw Vasudeva. 
It was Narayana who was guarding and standing sentry over me. we 
Or I lay on the coarse blankets that were given me for a couch 
and felt the arm of Sri Krishna around me, the arms of my Friend 
and Lover. This was the first use of the deeper vision He gave 
me. | looked at the prisoners in jail, the thieves, the murderers, 
the swindlers, and as | looked at them, | saw Vasudeva, it was 


Narayana whom | found in these darkened souls and misused 
bodies.® 


Valimiki, Kalidas, Homer, Hesiod, Virgil, Lucretius, Dante, Goethe 
ware of Aurobindo’s lineage if sublimity be the test of great poetry. But 
none of them was a Yogi like Aurobindo—a poet, a philosopher, a | 
prophet, a seer and a sage. In his own words: ` ; 


l caught the echoes of a word supreme, 
And metred the rhythm-beats of infinity 


And listened through music for the eternal voice. 


Savitri—‘a_ cosmos poem“, is an epic of soul, a poem of ‘higher 
planes’, ‘a legend anda symbol’. The word “Savitri” itself means 
spiritual ecstasy, In the Veda, Savita is the God of illumination, 
the God of creation, the Sun. “Savitri”, therefore, also means some- 
thing descended from the Sun or Belengihg to the Sun, energy, creative 
force. The word “Satyavan’’ means etymologically “one who possesses, 
—or wants to possess, the Truth’, or “one who has the Truth”. 
Aswapathy would mean the “Lord of life” as aswa (horse) in the Vedas 
is the symbol of life—energy or vital power. 


Prof. Rameshwar Gupta has called Sri Aurobindo “eternity I 
words’® and so he is. Sisir Kumar Ghose says : “Sri Aurobindo İS the 
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ace or hero of the adventure of consciousness 
more experience and wisdom in a phrase than many 
Indeed, Aurobindo’s poetry is a window Opening th 
Divine, on a realm of archetypes. 


119 who “can pack 
can in a volume” 10 


rough Form on the 


) A real reader of his poetry is not 
found : only a yogi can understand his Savitri fully because it has a 
hidden meaning, it is full of Spiritual power; it causes feelings of awe 
and wonder. In it the poet seeks union with God and, through that 
realization of truth beyond men’s understanding. His poetry lifts ue 


into. the very realm of radiance, and in Savitri, ‘poetry and metaphysics 
reach culmination’. 


Savitri is born in answer to Ashwapathy's intense aspiration for 
the Divine’s help in creating divine perfection here. She is the 
incarnation of the Divine Mother. “The whole period of Ashwapathy’s 
austerities as reported in the legend has been transformed by the poet 
into an epic climb of human soul in its journey from the Inconscient 
to the very ‘gates of the Superconscient and the whole symbol 
becomes full of tremendous cosmic significance.” The Divine Mother 
herself comes down on earth, or sends her representative emanation 
on earth in a human form, Savitri. 


The first canto of Savitri is full of prayers : 


Lead me from darkness to light; 
Lead me from ignorance to knowledge; 
Lead me from death to immortality; 


We find in this epic observations about life and death, about soul 
and its immortality, about Truth, Life-Force or Energy, about God and 
Creation, about the whole cosmos and above all about soul's comm- 
union with God. We are in a condition of deep sleep. The body is 
inert, the intelllect is asleep, the emotions and passions are asleep, 
and the soul itself is asleep or withdrawn. We need a dawn. 
Autobindo's Savitri is that dawn to awaken us. Every night is a death, 
and every dawn is the moment of rebirth. Savitri is a call of awaken- 
ing, a warning to protect and preserve Truth : 


To wrestle with the Shadow she had come 

And must confront the riddle of man's birth 
And.life’s brief struggle in dumb Matter’s night. 
Whether to bear with Ignorance and Death 

Or how the ways of Immortality, 

To win or lose the godlike game for man, 
Was her soul's issue thrown with Destiny's dice. 
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In the words of Dr. lyengat. Savitri is a ‘‘deathtranscending", 
711 Gri i Piece 
“tife-rehabilitating Epic of the Dawn . Sri Spy Dass regards Savitri 
as “the Super-Epic-Yoga-Shastra”’.”* Sri Aurobindo once remarked 
Fei Giiiilisean experiment in mystic poetry, spiritual poetry cast 
into a symbolic figure”. Savitri, says Dr. lyengar, “‘is a vision, 
experience and realisation in terms of poetry, and only a seer who had 
achieved a purposive involvement in the totality of experience and 
comprehended the structure of the Cosmos could have ventured to rec- 
onstitute the realm of end and means in the way Sri Aurobindo has done 
in this poem’. Prof. Narasimhaiah has gone to the exent of observing : 
“If poetry is a mode of meditation, dhyanmantra, you find it here’’.15 


«Savitri is in the direct line of the Vedic Mantric poetry (the 
poetry of. vision where the poet, like the Vedic Rishi, is also a seer 
—a man who catches through insight an aspect of reality and transfers its 
vibrations to the ‘world’, with a fusion in it of Valmiki’s poetic felicity, 
Vedvyasa’s thought—sublimity though not its extensibility and, in 
addition, a 20th century sensibility. “76 Mrs. Prema Nanadkumar calls 
ita poem “swathed in the robes of Vedantic metaphysics’’!”, and adds 
that Savitri is “a manual of yoga, embodying stairs and spirals of spiri- 
tual aspiration, involving trials and struggles, doubts and difficulties, 
but culminating in the summits and high-mountain lakes of spiritual 
victory and realization.’2® 


The legend of. Savitri, as narrated in the Mahabharata was a 
symbol of the victory of love over death. Sri Aurobindo invests 
the popular legend with mystic significance and makes it serve as 4 
symbol of the conquest of darkness by light, of ignorance by know- 
ledge. By so doing he is imparting to the story a contemporary relevance 


-and a terrific urgency in the context of the world’s suffering, caught 


up in the abysm of hate, ignorance and inaction. He makes Ashwapathy 
(who as king has a responsibillty for mankind’s well-being) travel 
through the occult worlds, which are really gradations of consciousness: 
until he has the Beatific Vision, and Savitri is born: The child is gift of 
the gods in answerto his meditation that is at the popular level in the 
Mahabharata, But in Aurobindo's Savitri, the daughter, marks the birth 
of a new knowledge in man. With this knowledge she has to conquer 
death and save: Satyavan, the symbol’of Truth: The knowledge, the 
expanding consciousness, belongs to Ashwapathy and the striving t° 
Savitri, for woman is Mahasaraswati, Maha-lakshmi and also: 


Mahakali, the moving spirit behind the universe. That is how D'- 
Narasimhaiah has analysed Savitri, 
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Aurobindo endeavoured to synthesize the three trends of the most 
authoritative ancient philosophical systems of Vedanta (the Dvaita the 
Advaita and the Vishisthadvaita). Hence the name of his teachings is 
“Integral Vadanta’’ or “Integral Yoga”. According to his philosophy, 
Brahman is ubiquitous, everything has its Origin in Brahman ana 
everything returns to Him ; He is cosmos, in nature and in human 
being. There is no life or death, but there is transformation 
of soul, the aim of human being is “Divine Life”, and the way to it 
is through self-knowledge, and through spiritual self-perfection. The 
divine consciousness according to Ghose, lies ‘dormant in every 
human being which it is possible to awaken and must be awakened. 
The awakening in one’s self of the Divine origin constitutes self- 
knowledga. If all the people reach that Stage, they will then know God, 
merge with Brahman, and “Divine Life” will befall them. 


As a mystic poet, Aurobindo has immense faith in God who is 
formless and can be attained or realized through Integrated Yoga. Just 
mark a few of his mystic utterances : 


(1) We are sons of God...... 
Our life is a paradox with God for key. 
—Savitri 
(2) 1 am the bird of God in this blue; ; - 


Divinely high and clear 

l sing the notes of the sweet and the true 
For the God's & the seraph's ear, 

My song is rapture’s mystic art, 

My flight immortal will.?° 


Savitri is a yogic sadhana it is a poem full of Vedic symbolism and 
Upanishadic mysticism. Some of his other poems and plays are also 
mystic in spirit and aim. Whereas Rose of Godisa prayer to God to 
elevate this ‘clod’ man, and make him divine and immortal. Thought 
the Praclete, a poem of twenty-two lines, describes the flight of human 
mind towards consciousness which it ultimately attains. The first five 
lines describe the adventure of Mind soaring higher and higher; the 
second movement of six lines shows the world ‘abyss’ fading below. 
The third movement (the next ten lines) shows the Mind gradually 
ascending stage by stage into higher levels of consci ousness—Higher, 
Mind, Ilumined Mind, Intuitive Mind and Super Mind thence beyond 
for the Ultimate. The last line marks the final achievement—“‘self was 


left, lone, limitless. nude, immune, 
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ndo’s mystic visions and experiences n Aipu jail, in 
Baroda and in Pondicherry, leading to his meditative and Yogic pursuits 
stand reflected in his poems which are devoid a all cumbersome 
poetic adornments, and avoid ~'all lax superfluity, all profusion of 
unnecessary words, excess of emotional outcry, self indulgence,...... 
over-brilliant scattering of images, all mere usury of external art or 
artifice. 21 Even his early poems give the signal of his mysticism. 


“Invitation” composed in Alipur Jail suggests that Reality lives in 
Another poem ‘‘Who” like Sheiley’s 


Sri Aurobi 


winter as well as rough weather. 
Adonais manages to convey the idea of the One underlying the Many, 


the changeless Reality pervading the ever-changing world. The 
ultimate problems of human life also become the subject of poems 
such as “The Rishi’, “The Birth of Sin”, “To the Sea” and “The 
Vedantin’s Prayer’. The closing lines of “A Child's Imagination” 
speak of a mystic’s imagination:: 


God remembers in thy bosom 
All the wonders that He wrought.” 


Aurobindo’s Six Poems are related to Salvation. ‘The Bird of | 


Fire” isa deeply mystic poem about which Sri Aurobindo himself 
says, “The Bird of Fire is the living vehicle of the gold fire of the 
Divine Light and the white fire of the Divine Tapas and, the crimson 
fire of Divine Love—and everything else of the Divine Consciousness.” 
In the manner of Tagore, Aurobindo says: 


Gold-white wings a throb in the vastness, the 
bird of flame went glimmering over a sunfire 
curve to the haze of the west, 

Skimming, a messenger soul, the saphire-summer 
waste of a soundless wayless buming sea.*4 


Similarly another poem “Trance” reveals a higher plane of 


pustence and provides a neat summary of Aurobindo’s yogic 
intentions : 


My mind is awake in Stirless trance 


Hushed my heart, ab : 
Di - r urd : 
Dispelled is the senses’ EREE iane ee 


Mute the body aureate with light.?5 


In ‘Shiva—The Inconscient Creator’ Li 
Force and L 


Heavens’ is 


fe springs a self- rapt inconscient 
ove, a blazing seed, from that -flame trance.*® ‘The Life 


a poem that s i : Heap 
Phoilosophy that true h ummarizes one important aspect of Aurobindo's 

ue Happiness and Eternal Reality can be attained 
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by maintaining a harmony between various elements, 


n be 
physical and the spiritual : weenie 


All things are a harmony faultless, pure; 
Grief is not nor stain-wound of desire; 


The heart- beats are a cadence bright and sure 
Of Joy's quick steps, too invincible to tire.?? 


The same string is harped in his prose work “Divine Life”. In 
his poems such as ‘‘Jivanmukta” and “Nirvana” he speaks of salvati 
and how to attain it. ʻJivanmukta” is about the liberated Si 
The first four stanzas present the four pillars of Silence, Light Pawel 
and Ananda. Then the blissful conditions of the Jivanmukta are 
painted : 


He who from Time's dull notion escapes and thrills 
Rapt thoughtless, wordless into the External’s breast 
Unrolls the form and sign of being, ; 
Seated above in the omniscient Silence.?s 


About ‘‘Jivanmukta” Sri Aurobindo himself has observe d: “The 
subject is the Vedantic ideal of the living liberated man.......29 “In 
Horis Aeternum” is a poem that expresses the eternal urge of the 
hungry human soul to soar to and be one with’’the mystic Whole”. 


Not to say of Six. Poems , even the poems contained in Transfor- 
mation and Other Poems (included in Collected Poems and Plays, Vol. 11) 
are also mystic or spiritual poems, ‘meditative, subtle and philosophi- 
cal’.°° In ‘Transformation’ the poet stands completely transformed, 
like a mystic, ready to receive God's blessings and says : 


l am no more a vassal of the flesh, 
A slave to Nature and her leaden rule; 
| am caught no more in the senses’ narrow mesh. 


My soul unhorizoned widens to _measureless sight, 
My body is God’s happy living tool, ; 
My spirit a vast sum of deathless light.° 


g 


The theme of salvation is treated again and again. In “Nirvana’ 
the poet speaks of a state of permanent peace obtained after throwing 
away all allurements to materialism. Nirvana, to Aurobindo, is the 
deliverance from “the knot of the suffering, from the bondage of the 
ego; it is the state of “the Non-Being’”.® On attaining Nirvana 


Only the illimitable permanent 


i Is here. A peace stupendous, featureless, still Replaces all,°* 
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“The Other Earths’, introduces to the readers the 
o the “awakened sight”, to the 
erent objects of Nature seem to be 


The poem, 
realms and regions available t 


animated soul. Consequently, diff 
full of celestial light. 
a poem of twenty-two lines, describes 


“Thought the Paraclete’, pins 
s consciousness which it ultimately 


the flight of human mind toward 
attains. The first five lines describe the adventure of Mind soaring 


higher and higher, the second movement of six lines shows the world 
‘abyss’ fading below. The third movement (the next ten lines) shows 
the mind gradually ascending stage by stage into higher levels of 
consciousness—Higher Mind, IIlumined Mind, Intuitive Mind and 
Super Mind and thence beyond for the Ultimate. The last line marks 
the final achievement—”’self was left, love, limitless, nude, immune”. 
It is a poem of ‘vision’. Paraclete here stands for ‘wisdom, the buddhic 
function’. In a letter (1967), Sri Aurobindo wrote: “Thought the 
Paraclete is a vision or revelation of an ascent through spiritua! planes, 
but gives no names and no photographic descriptions of the planes 
crossed. ’34 


“Moon of Two Hemispheres” is also a poem surchraged with 
mystic emotion and “spiritual yearnings’’*. The moon is a symbol of 
eternal light. The words ‘light’ and ‘Illumination’ recur in the poem. 


The poem “Rose of God” is not only remarkable for its art and 
artifice, form and rhythm, phrase and meaning but also for its rich 
symbolism and deep spiritual fervour. Rose, here and elswhere’in 
Aurobindo’s poetry, is the supreme symbol of the essence and effores- 
cence of God. Bliss, Light, Power, Life, and Love are the five 
components of God. They are represented by the rose which should 
bloom here, that is to say, itis here on earth that the Life Divine should 
be enacted. The poem, “Rose of God” is one of the most characteristic 
specimens of Aurobindo’s mystical poetry," as the full text of the 
poem reproduced below shall demonstrate—it is a “Mantra, embodied 
In perfect poetical form’ : 


Rona of God, vermilion stain on the sapphires of heaven, 
ose of Bliss, fire-sweat, seven-tinged with the ecstasies 
seven; 


Leap in our heart of humanhood, O miracle, O flame, 
Rassion flower of the Nameless, bud of the mystical Name. 
Bose of God, great wisdom-bloom on the summits of being, 
He of Light, immaculate core of the ultimate seeing: 
ive in the mind of our earthhood; O golden Mystery, flowet, 
Sun on the head of the Timeless, guest of the mae 
our; 
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Rose of God, damask force of 
Rose of Power with thy diam 
Ablaze in the will of them 


Infinity, red icon of might, 
od halo piercing the night; 
ortal, design the wonder of 


: thy plan. 
Image of Immortality, outbreak of the Godhead E Dan 


Rose of God, smitten purple with the incarnate divine 


; 4 Desire, 
Rose of Life, crowded with petals, colour’s lyre; 


Transform the body of the mortal like a sweet and magical 


: thyme; 
Bridge our earthhood and heavenhood, make deathigsette 


children of Time. 


Rose of Gid like a blush of rapture on Eternity’s face, 
Rose of Love, ruby depth of all being, fire-passion of Grace; 
Arise from the heart of the yearning that sobs in Natureis 


abyss : 
Make earth the home of the wonderful and life Beanies 


Kiss.38 


Sri Aurobindo’s Last Poems (1952) also are mainly philosophical 
and mystic in thought and substance. But one cannot call them the 
mere fruits of dull abstractions. The most glaring quality of Sri 
Aurobindo is the concreteness and reality of the experience. He is 
unlike the modern imposting ‘gods’ or bhagwans. He is and he shall be 
a saint and sage of India and of the world; he is bound to be regarded 
both as the superman and supraman of posterity; his appeal, not merely 
as a poet but also as a literary figure on the basis of his total literary 
output, is universal; it shall capture the imagination of the people of 
all lands and ages. He will have alarge number of disciples and 
followers by the force of truth he utters. When materialism shall have 
damaged the spirit of man completely, people will come to the refuge 
of this mystic poet and philosopher. 


As a mystic poet, however, he cannot be categorized and studied 
in the Western traditions. He is essentially in the tradition of Indian 
Bhakti poetry. There is the same intensity and ardour in his lines as is 
found in India’s old-age devotional poetry. But this he does with 
freshness and originality. Just mark the touch of India’s Hindi and 
Bengali devotional songs : 


(1) 1 would hear. in my spirit’s wideness solitary 
The Voice that speaks when mortal lips are mute = 
l seek the wonder of things absolute 
Born from the silence of Eternity.*° 
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(2) Isaw my soul a traveller through Time; 
From life to life the cosmic way in trod, 
Obscure in the depths and on the height sublime, 
Evolving from the worm into the god.*° 


Aurobindo’s thoughts and themes by and large relate to man’s 
spiritual and mental elevation. His symbols belong to the world of ne 
mystics. He is a mystic both.in spirit and word. The style of his 
works is suitable to the sublime role of a mystic. Butit is without 
obscurities and mysteries of the tantriks. He is sublimity incarnated. 
In his poetry there is a large number of characteristic terms such as 
perfection, absolute, spirit, truth, consciousness, life, will, death, 
space, time, eternity, light, rose, etc. His images and figures of 
speech also tesity to his mysticism-stream of Time, Shadow of Nature, 
Secret of Night, remote unknown, hazy unseen, Death-shadow of 
Eternity, path into Nowhere, embraces of Death, embraces of Life, k 
Key to Secret, Formless Infinity and the like. Much of his imagery is 7 
drawn from the sea, symbolic of depth and vastness. 


V.N. Bhushan in his book The Peacock Lute (1945) has pertinently 
observed: “Sri Aurobindo’s poetry is a type by itself—poetry of the 
highest and rarest kind—the poetry of mystic vision, magical word and 
mantric vibration. It is not simply poetry of the Yoga or the poetry of 
austerity revelling in recondite thought, reeling expression and 
serpentine movement. Born out of deep spiritual experience and self- 
realization, Sri Aurobindo’s poetry is “a call to spiritual adventure. “1 


_ Thus Sri Aurobindo is truly a ‘reviver’ and ‘interpreter’ of the 
Vedas and no mere airy angel, obscurantist, or mystic beating his 
luminous wings in the void in vain. His blue isa different one, and 
his wings are the golden and spiritual ones, one beaten they take the 
readers to the golden and glorious realms beyond the fretters of Maya, 
beyond the shackles of materialism, beyond the pangs of sorrow, 
where there is perfect peace and harmony, bliss and joy. How right 
he is when he says : 


The voice of poetry comes from a region above us, 
a plane of our being above and beyond our persona 
intelligence, a supermind which sees things !? 
their innermost and largest truth by a spiritua 
identity and with a lustrous effulgency and raptule 
and its native language is a revelation, MEDI 
intuitive word, limpid or subtly vibrant or densely 
packed with the glory of this ecstasy and lustre. 
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Sri Aurobindo : The Thinker And The 
Writer 


Dr. A.N. Dwivedi * 


One of the spiritual builders of Modern India, Sri Aurobindo (born 
on 15th August, 1872) had had his early upbringing in India and his 
higher education in England, where he acquired the mastery of a number 
of languages, including the Classics. While in England, he enjoyed the 
companionship and affection of his elder brother, Manmohan Ghose, 
who also was a great talent destined to ‘make a name’in our literature; 
as Oscar Wilde, the noted English writer had predcited’ in the Pall Mall 
Gazette. His dynamic career saw him through the Indian Civil Services 
Examination, but he turned jt down, and took to teaching for atime at 
the Baroda College, then drifted towards politics, and finally towards 
the trying discipline of Yoga. He was the person responsible for the 

‘Programmes and policies of the Bhowani Mandir, a journal for the 
revolutionaries, and the one who founded the Aurobindo Ashram at 
Pondicherry along with four or five disciples (which later developed 
into a sacred seat of pilgrimage for meditators ‘and visitors). By the 
time Sri Aurobindo left for his heavenly abode—that was on December 
5, 1950—his work was almost complete and the Mother had taken 
Charge of the Ashram to carry forward the message of the Master to 
the masses for their uplift and betterment. Speaking of his contribution 
to the modern human world, Prof. V.K. Gokak has rightly remarked : 
“He has formulated a plan for anew order of individual and social 
existence and taken the theory of evolution to its summit in the emer- 
Yence of a race of supermen. “? 


___ Sri Aurobindo was a poet, .philosopher and prophet, all in one. 
His thoughts are scattered over in his writings, and are mainly related 
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to politics and patriotism, meditation and metaphysics, love and life, 
science and technology, aesthetics and ‘futurist’ poetry. In fact, there 
are well-marked stages in the development of the multifoliate personal- 
ity of this great seer of India, recalling to our minds immediately the 
Upanishadic visionaries of our golden past in that he not only ‘saw’ 
the Divine but also interpreted Him vigorously and unceasingly through 
his works. These stages may be stated to be as follows : (1) the early 
studious and sincere boy, from 1872 to 1893, (2) the teacher in Baroda 


Sez 


and Calcutta, from 1893 to 1906, (3) the fiery nationalist and patriot, 

from 1902 to 1210, and (4) the devoted yogin, from 1910 to 1950. What 

is of immense significance about Sri Aurobindo is the fact that he found 

ample time for translating his transcendent vision into concrete shape, 

enlightening the people about the Supreme Reality through the gradual 
> out of the mind. 


Even when Sri Aurobindo was in the Baroda service—first in the 
Revenue Department and,afterwards in the teaching profession—he. 
had begun taking , interest and part in the nationa! movement for 
freedom. Till 1906, however, he worked secretly for the motherland, 
but when i in that. year he came to Calcutta as Principal of the newly 
established Bengal National College, he joined the Nationalist Party 
and made its members to adopt “a rather vague gospel of Non- 
cooperation’? with the British. The renowned patriot, Bipin Chandra 
Pal, invited him to assist him in launching the Bande Mataram, which 
soon became, in the words a Mr. Ratcliffe, the then editor of the 
Statesman, “the most effective voice of..-nationalist extremism’.' The 
nationalist forces now combined to give atough fight to the firangis 
and eventually forced them to quit, after anintense struagle of at 
least four decades, on August 15, 1947 by constantly resorting to 
non- violent and. non-cooperative agitations, civil disobedience 
movements, promotions of Swadeshi industries and national education, 
and complete boycott of, foreign goods. In 1907, Sri Aurobindo 
was ‘prosecuted by the Government as the Editor of the Bande Matram 
on charges of sedition, but he was acquitted because the Government 
couldn't prove that he was the Editor.: In the meantime, the police 
repression was let loose, and Sri Aurobindo, who had presided over the 
Nationalist Conference at Surat in 1907, was arrested in connection 
with the Alipur Conspiracy Case, but in this Case, too, he was freed 
of all charges by the judge, Mr. Beachcroft, the erstwhile classmaté 
of. Sri Aurobindo. The Nationalist Party was now disarrayed, the 
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publishing two weeklies called the Karmayogin in English and the 
Dharma in Bengali to inspire the people to rise from sloth and slumber, 
but he also came to realise that the nation needed some kind of 
training before it could attain freedom and that he’ being in greater 
need of attending to the call of the Spirit was not destined to lead it 
jt that juncture. For Sri Aurobindo, India was a goddess incarnate, 
a Shakti, a matchless divine power. In his book, The Prophet of Indian 
Nationalism, Dr. Karan Singh ably traces the extent and profundity of 
Sri Aurobindo’s spiritual nationalism. The purity of means and ends 
in politics enunciated by Sri Aurobindo was later put into practice by 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of the Nation. And when on August 
15, 1947, India became independent, Sri Aurobindo greeted the new, 
emergent nation thus : “It marks for her (India) the end of an old 
era, the beginning of anew age. But we can also make it by our 
life and acts as a free nation an important date ina new age opening 
for the whole world, for the political, social, cultural and spiritual 
future of humanity.’ 


In February, 1910, Sri Aurobindo withdrew himself from active 
politics to a secret retirement at Chandernagore, and by April he 
reached Pondicherry, the abode of his sadhana and spiritual discipline. 
As early as 1905, he had begun the practice of Yoga, and when he 
was in the Alipur jail, he had experienced visitations from Lord 
Krishna, a lover of prison indeed ! Since his arrival in Pondicherry, 
the number of his disciples had increased, and in due course the Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram for the sadhakas came to grow around him. In 
1914, the Master began publishing his philosophical monthly, Arya, 
which serialised such important prose works as ssays on the Gita, 
The Life Divine, in 2 vols., The Synthesis af Yoga (1955). These works 
and a few more (like The Ideal of Karmayogin, 1918, The Renaissance in 
India, 1918, The Yoga and Its Objects, 1921, Lights on Yoga, 1935, 
Bases of Yoga, 1936, Eight Upanishads, 1953, and On the Veda. 1955) 
embody much of ‘the inner knowledge’ that had come to him in the 
wake of his retired meditations. They are mainly concerned with 
“the spirit and significance of Indian civilisation and culture, the true 
Meaning of the Vedas, the progress of human society, the nature and 
evolution of poetry, the possibility of the unification of the human 
race”. In them as wellas in his later mystic poetry (e.g., Poems: 
Past and Present, 1946, Savitri, 2 Parts, 1950-51, Last Poems, 1952, 
llion, 1957, and More Poems, 1958),' Sri Aurobindo explores the Life 
Divine as something distinct from mere Matter. The Marxists 
Underline the significance of Matter over Spirit, but that is not Indian 
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or Aurobindonian approach. A spiritual oi mystic writer usually 
speaks in an alien language, not in ordinary tongue ; this is whaț` 4 
Nolini Kant Gupta purports to say when he writes : “When the Spirit i 
speaks its own language in its own name, we have spiritual poetry. “7 
The culmination of Sri Aurobindo’s spiritual and mystical vision takes i 
place in The Life Divine (among his prose works) and in Savitri (among 
his poetical volumes). According to Sri Aurobindo, the Ultimate 
Reality has three aspects : Delight, Consciousness, and Existence, 
This Reality isto realised through the exercise of the Superming, 
the Para Prakriti, which is attained after the Matter and Ignorance 
are cast off and after the mind is successively elevated to higher 
planes of living (say, to Higher Mind, illuminated Mind, Over Mind, 
and then Supermind). Man must try hard to reach the state of the 
Supermind for his regeneration. This is what we find in book after 
book written by Sri Aurobindo, particularly in The Life Divine and 
Savitri. The latter stands apart from the epic proper; as witnessed in 
the practice of the Greeks and the Europeans, in that it is an exposition 
of the triumph of the Divine Mother of Shakti over the forces of Death 
and Darkness. Sri Aurobindo achieves the impossible here, as 
suggested by Prof. lyengarin his monograph on him: ‘‘Whatisso 
striking about this epic is its sheer sweep, its amazing modernity, its 
pervasive mystic quality. Philosophy and mysticism can seldom be 
subsumed in poetry; but Dante achieved the impossible, and now Sri 
Aurobiondo has repeated this feat of fusing mysticism. philosophy 
and poetty.’’§ 


Though a recluse of the first order, Sri Aurobindo has not by- 
passed the man’s necessity of pursuing Love and Life in all earnestness. 
The young Aurobindo was aman bubbling with love and life, gusto 
and zeal. In truth, there are diverse aspects of Love in the writings of 
Sti Aurobindo : the romantic love of the early days; the practical love 
of the married years, and the Divine Love of the later age. All kinds 
of Love, however, seek their fulfilment and culmination in the Divine 
Love. Some of the wonderful poems of Love are: Songs to Myrtilla 
(especially “The Lover's Complaint’ and “Love in Sorrow’; 1895-96). 
Urvasie (1896 ); Vikramorvasie (1911),Love and Death (1921), “Immor- 
tal Love”; Chitrangada (1949), and The Tale of Nala. The young 
romantic Aurobindo is to be seen in the following extract from Urvasie, 
Canto II: $ 


He moved, he came towards her. She; a leaf 
Before ia aust among, the Neate nkess ‘Haridwar 
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COWETEC ... ese eee cee ene 

So clung they as two shipwrecked in a surge. 
Then strong Pururavus, with godlike eyes 
Mastering hers, cried tremulous: ‘O beloved, 

O miser of thy rich and happy voice, speak 

One word, one word to tell me that thou lovest’. 
And Urvasie, all broken on his bosom, 

Her godhead in his passion lost, moaned out ~ 
From her imprisoned breasts, "My lord, my love !’ 


Herein we have atich feast of sensuous delight; the passage is 
Keatsian in its appeal and yet there is nothing crude or callow about it. 
And this is an instance of his pure, virtuous love, as to be found 
in Saviri : 


To live, to love are signs of infinite things, 
Love is a glory from eternity’s spheres. 


A mystery wakes in our inconscient stuff. 

A being is born that can remake our life. 

Love dwells in us like an unopened flower 
Awaiting a rapid moment of the soul,............%° 


Here language; thought, and feeling have totally changed. For 
one thing, Sri Aurobindo believed that life without love is a waste; it is 
the latter that lends a halo, aglory, to the former: But just as he 
made the Divine Love the summum bonum of all loves, so he thought 
that the possibilities of human life towards its betterment must be 
explored through the pursuit of the Spirit. This is the teaching of the 
ancient Indian sages down the ages, and this is what Sri Aurobindo 
emphasises in his book, The Renaissance in India: “But the method 
of India (as contrasted to that of the West) is —-— to discover the 
Spirit within and the higher hidden intensities of the superior powers 
and to dominate life in one way or another so as to make it responsive 


to and expressive of the spirit and in that way increase the power 
of life.’11 


In his attempts to trace a relationship between Man and Nature, 
Sti Aurobindo makes it amply clear that Nature is the agency through 
which the Godhead fulfils himself. But man constantly tries to over- 
Come Nature by means of his intellect. Prof. Gokak suggests that 
Tans triumphs over Nature “are not merely those of chemical engi- 
eeng and that he “thas achieved a great deal in the field of Physics 
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ard Electronics.’22 As an illustration, Prof. Gokak rightly quotes the i 


following lines from Savitri : ( 
| have found the atoms from which he built the worlds - K 
_The first tremendous cosmic energy iL 


Missioned shall leap to slay my enemy kin, 

Expunge a nation or abolish a race, 

Death’s silence leave where there was laughter and joy. | 
Or the fissured invisible shall sperd God's force | 
To extend my comforts and expand my wealth, 

To speed my car which now the lightning drive 

And turn the engines of my miracle. 


The same scholar also suggests that Sri Aurobindo used the 
mystery of the cosmic waves ‘to see far distance and to hear far = 


wcrds’. The poet Aurobindo knows it well that man has today | 
fathomed the depth and climbed the heights, and that he has í 
encompassed time and space in his scientific and technological 
advancement. Sri Aurobindo has, thus, expressed his views about 
modern applied science and drastic chemical and physical changes 
transfiguring the face of the earth. 


Sri Aurobirdo’s ideas about aesthetics and ‘futurist’ poetry are 
of far-reaching significance for us. Some of the cardinal characteristics 
of his aesthetics are : (1) man always aspires for ‘a loftier destiny’ that 
awaits him in the evolutionary process, and therefore, ‘the highest Art is 
that which by an inspired use of significantand interpretative form un- 
seals the doors of the spirit’; (2) ‘to find highest beauty is to find God’, to 
realise ‘eternal perfection’; (3) his aesthetics is not limited by ordinary 
rules and canons and jt envisions ‘a universal and an eternal beauty 
which it takes up and transforms all that is limited and particular, 
in other words, it is a vision of the entire universe; (4) the competent 


medium to express such a vision is the mantra which should not be 
confused with any formula or fixed system nor with any form of 
philosophy. It is rather ‘the voice of the inmost truth and is couched 
in the highest power of the very rhythm and speech of that truth.’ It 
enables the user to attain ‘great heights-of inner freedom’. In short 
Sri Aurobindo's aesthesis is the aesthesis of the Overmind. In 
order to be able to get the real, the high poetry has to wring out a 4 
divine Ananda, a delight interpretative, aealivo reveali ng, formative- ; 
In The Future Poetry, Sri Aurobindo remarks :" -neither the intelligence 


the imagination, nor the ear are the true recipient of the poetic delight 
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even as they are not its true Creators; they are only its channels and 
instruments; the true creator, the true hearer is the soul.’ If poetry 
has to survive, it should become a vehicle for the soul, it should 
become mantric. Savitri may be taken as an indicator of the course 
of ‘future’ poetry. 


As a poet, Sri Aurobindo experimented with diverse kinds of voca- 
bulary and style. Having successfully practised the various idioms which 
may be branded as Elizabethan, Neo-Classical, Romantic, and Victorian, 
he in his later poetic phase realised an idiom which is neither traditional 
nor modern in the accepted sense, but typically his own. This typical 
idiom has been characterized as mantric,—something expressive of the 
Supreme Reality. The style of Savitri is very flexible and varies 
according to its theme and context,—neo-classical, romantic, mythical, 
symbolic, or modernistic. He used a dramatic or narrative style to 
present a character or situation or dialogue; e.g., The Tale of Nala and 
Urvasie. He makes use of reflective style when he has to convey 
balanced and antithetical statements or metaphysical broodings and 
longings. He also employs expository or analytical style in dealing 
with rare perceptions and mystical levels of consciousness. The lyric 
style is to be had in his short, passionate poems. Lastly, he also uses 
allusive style in his writings. Similarly, Sri Aurobindo experimented 
with a variety of metres,—with Hexametre, Quantitative Metre, Blank 
Verse, etc. The noted Aurobindonian scholar, K.D. Sethna, has 
beautifully pointed out that Sri Aurobindo has, in poetry, done three 
tare things. First, he has given us ~a bulk of excellent blank verse, a 
rare achievement indeed. At least 5000 lines in his Collected Poems 
and Plays, 2 Vols. (1942), are cast in superb blank verse. Savitri, 
immediately places him among the absolute top-rankers of blank verse 
Practitioners. Secondly, he has used quantitative metre with great 
skill, and’ what is surprising for us is the fact that this metre has eluded 
even English poets of great calibre. The use of this metre brings into 
English a structural music equal to great Greek and Latin poetry. 
Hexametre is one of the outstanding achievements of Sri Aurobindo. 
Thirdly, the sagepoet has laid bare a rhythmic life, beyond the ranges 
of inspired consciousness, and in this he comes out as “the creator of 
anew Vedic and Upanishadic age of poetry, "1€ Speaking of Savitri, 
this noted scholar writes thus : “Savitri is from every angle the right 


- ©0trelative to the practical drive towards earth-transformation by India‘s 


mightiest Master of spirituality in his Ashram at Pondicherry. “^7 
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or a yogin, despite the fact that he has clarified his position in one of $ 
his illuminating letters that he is, first and foremost, a poet and i 


politician, and later a sage. There is also a danger to identify his verse 
with “pure poetry”, as the veteran Professor of English, Sisir Kumar 
Ghose, has pointed out.!8 The truth remains that Sri Aurobindo’s ty 
poetry does not stand for ‘Art for Art's sake’ (as it was with Sir Walter 
Pater or with the Decadents); it rather seeks to unfurl before us the 
future of man and the lines on which the evolution of consciousness js 
likely to proceed. One who had so deep a consideration for the human 
or sacial reconstruction toward betterment may rightly be dubbed as 
ʻa social thinker’, as Prof. Sisir Ghose observes about him, rather 
than be called ‘an escapist’ or ‘a pure poet’. There is, then, the 
adverse remark of Zhe Times Literary Supplement, which admired Sri 
Aurobindo as the prose-writer, but criticised him vehemently as a poet; 
. saying: “It cannot be said that Aurobindo shows any organic 
adaptation to music and melody. His thougt is profound, his technical 
device commendable, but the music that enchants or disturbs is not 
there.’ But K.D. Sethna rebuts these charges and remarks that Sri 
Aurobindo wrote his poetry not for musicality but for capturing his 
inspired vision with ‘kindled emotion’, and that ‘‘it is inspiration 
adequately expressing itself.°° A rather recent resentment against 
Sri Aurobindo has been sounded by the Writers Workshop, group of 
writers, pampered by its authoritarian and rule-offering Chairman,—the 
group that forgets that there are varieties of poetry, and merely ‘sym- 
bolistic’ or ‘modernistic’ poetry based on the slogans of a foreigner— 
a Baudelaire, a Pound, an Eliot, or a Cummings—is not all. If it could 
deny Blake, Wordsworth, Emerson, it has every right to deny Tagore 
or Aurobindo; otherwise, devotional and mystical poetry has been an 
inherent trait of Indian writers since times immemorial,— the Vedas, 
the Upanishads, Kabir, Dadu, Malik Mohammed Jaisi, Tulsidas, Surdas, 
Mirabai, and Sri Vivekananda, and Mahadevi Verma in our own days- 
And so, the arguments of the WW group people fall flat on the ground, 
_ as there is no validity or substance in them. 


giy 


To conclude, Sri Aurobindo has written so many plays and 
translated a number of Sanskrit works, but itis as a poet and philoso- 
pher that will ever be remebered. His thoughts are spersed over his 
writings, both in prose and poetry, and an Aurobindo student will hav? 
to read them closely to arrive at a judicious evaluation of the Sage of 
Pondicherry, with whom the Rishi of the Vedic and Upanishadic days 
returned for the redemption and elevation of mankind. Hail to the 
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Narrative Technique of ‘Urvasie’ 


Ajai Sharma” 


Urvasie is a legend. The familiarity of a legend renders it some- 
E what difficult to maintain the sustained interest of the reader in the 
narrative. The interest of the legend does not lie so much in the 
story as in its narrative technique. The age old well known plot is so 
well told that it makes a compulsive reading. The poet uses the full 
battery of narrative devices at his disposal. The suspense, the circular 
shifting scenes, the extensive imagery, the rich symbols and appropriate 
use of language enrich the narrative of Urvasie with constant interest. 


Urvasie, accompanied by other opsaras, comes to play in the 
Himalayan heights where Cayshie chances to see her and tries to take 
her away. Thereis some sad foreboding in the upgathering clouds in 
the sky. The nature of the coming events is yet to be established. A 
sense of suspense pervades the narrative. 


“In the far north-west 

Heaven stood thick, concentrated in gloom 

Darkness in darkness hidden, for the cloud 

Rose firmament on sullen firmament, 

As if all brightness to entomb, Across 

Great thundrous whisper rolled and lightning quivered 
From edge to edge, a savage pallor. Down 

The south wind dropped appalled.“ 


The words like ‘gloom’ and ‘sullen’ and images of fading 
brightness and the south wind dropping appalled suggest some 
untoward coming event. The suspense is not resolved yet. 


“Long the heart was stilled 
And the ear waited listening’ 


*M.A., M.L.H., Lecturer in English, Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar. 
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In the second canto, a play “The Choice of Luxmie” is staged in 
Heaven. Urvasie is playing the part of Luxmie. In answer to Varunie’s 
(Menaca) question whom Luxmie (Urvasie) loves best, “Urvasie 
musing with wide unseen eyes, replied in a far voice: ‘The King 


Pururuvus. * 


Urvasie made a grave mistake. The narrative becomes tense with 
“suspense. The gods’ reply with “a gust of laughter’, relieves the 
gloom of the coming event consequent upon such grave mistakes 


Urvasie shall have to leave heaven and have the company of Pururuvus,. 
A blessing disguised as a curse. Pururuvus and Urvasie meet but 
the union is conditional. Pururuvus shall not show himself naked. The 
condition earmarks the imperfectibility of human pleasure. Suspense 
hangs ominously on their union that might any moment come to an 
end. He is denied the indulgence in thoughtless passion. 


After the “third flower hunted spring’ of their love Urvasie 
desires to go to the kingdom leaving the ‘soulless woods’’® behind. 
The narrative runs at breakneck speed. In ten lines, she bore king 
Pururuvus a race and in next thirty lines, there elapse seven years. 
The condition of the union is almost forgotten. The scene changes. The 
“infelicitous”? gods want Urvasie back. The two heavenly rams "that 
once subtle bright Gundharavas’’® gave to Urvasie are introduced for 
the first time. Heaven is in conspiracy against Pururuvus. The tension 
rises. Clouds begin to gather over the city. 


“But the night darkened over the vague town 
And the clouds came gradual up”? 


“The thieves of heaven’? stole away the rams. Urvasie makes 
unaware Pururuvus to retrieve the rams. “Fate and weak tenure of 
mighty bliss’ conjoined. Naked Pururuvus reaches for his vow. 


“Suddenly wide 
The whole room stood in splender manifest 
All lightning, and heroically vast 
In gesture kingly like a statue swayed 
Rose glorious, all a grace of naked limbs g 
The hero beautiful Pururuvus 
In that fierce light. ”12 


The inevitable falls. The suspense reaches its highest pitch. Th? 
condition is breached in conspiracy with Heaven.Pururuvus unconscions 


of the forfeiture of the company of Urvasie consequent upon the 
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violation of the condition sleeps away the night in the hope of clasping 
urvasie in the morning. Pururuvus found and lost Urvasie against the 
backdrop of clouds. Disconsolate Pururuvus goes to seek his beloved 
in the woods. The “soulless woods”! from which Urvasie sought 
relief in the city kingdom of Pururuvus are now “‘like domestic 
faces’’!! for Pururuvus. The king apostrophizes all natural manifesta- 
tions reminding them of what Urvasie did under their shade. The 
narrative moves at a slow pace as if heavy with the heavy heart of 
bereaved king. The king is almost distract. He would seize some natural 
object thinking it to be her, but 


“Always a sense of imperfection slipped 
Between him and that passionate success.” 


The plot is circular. The first canto of Urvasie starts in the 
mountains and ends in the kingdom of Pururuvus. The scene shifts to 
heaven from city of Pururuvus at the start of the second canto. In the’ 
middle of second canto the scene again shifts to the Ila city. Therefrom 
it shifts to the mounain with king Pururuvus. From mountain the scene 
is again shifted to the City llian at the outset of the third canto. The 
scene again moves to Heaven in the third canto only to be shifted 
again to lla City. In the fourth canto the scene is laid in the moun- 
tains wherefrom it moves to Heaven—in the end of fourth canto. 


There is rapport in the semantic motivation of the poem. The 
imagery that goes in the description of Urvasie and other opsaras is 
that of water and: its various manifestations. The imagery is in 
consonance with the legend that traces the birth of opsara to ocean. 


Their voice is "as fresh as foam’ 2° and their dance evoke the 


"417 


memory of gleaming ‘‘dew drops’. 
Reminiscencing the voice of opsaras Pururuvus thinks 


“O was thy voice 

A vernal repetition in some grove 
Telling of lilies clustered over with bees 
And quiet waters open to the moon.’ 


z The echoing quality of the voice is suggested by ʻa vernal repeti- 
tion in some grove’. ‘Vernal’ evokes the image which is sweet and 
tonic withal. The flower lily is suggestive of frailty, beauty and purty— 
the qualities repeatedly attached to Urvasie. The last image while shows 
the continual association of opsaras with ocean, brings a waft of 
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: : j 
pellucid, healthy air which seems to have been impeded by the image i 
of ‘lily clustered over with bees’. They pant “like waves’?* when they 
recover from the attack of Cayshie. Urvasie is “a billow”? when she ia 


dances in the Heaven. The irresistible charm of Urvasie is describeq t 
by the inability of the swimmer (Pururuvus) in buffeting back the wave 
(a word closely associated with Urvasie) of old familiar thought’, 


The personality of swept swimmer Pururuvus merges with that of 
water. He becomes “a wave towards desired shores”?! 


The second important imagery is that of a flower. The voice of 
opsaras tells of ‘lilies, clustered over with bees’. The suggestive 
beauty and frailty of flower imagery comes in focus when the poet 
mixes predatory bird imagery with that of flower to give an utter sense 
of helplessness 


S: 


“Immense 
He stooped on the brides of heaven. They 
Like flowers in a gust scattered and flown 
Fled every way; but he upon that beauty 
Magical sprang and seized and lifted up 
As storm lifts a lily’? 

Urvasie stands “like a flower waiting for sun beam” when she 
goes to meet Pururuvus. All reserve, and passivity of feminine approach 
is conveyed by this adroit images. After his separation from Urvasie 
Pururuvus thinks that his 


“Strong passion 
Will pluck my love down from distant stars.” 


The imagery of flower and that of stars is merged. While at one 
hand it shows the charm and heavenly association of Urvasie, it 
connects itself with the image of Pururuvus who travels “like star 
between the earth and the Heaven. Sometimes Aurobindo uses 
imagery of multiple association. Describing Usa he uses these 
attributes that apply to Urvasie also. 


“In a silence sweet she came 

Unveiled, soft smiling, like a bride, rose cheeked 
Her bosom full of flowers, the morning wind 
Stirring her hair and all about her gold.’’25 


Gold is invariably associated with Urvasie. Describing dropped 
Urvasie the poet sa xÀ 
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“From the lucid robe 
One shoulder gleamed and golden breast left bare 
Divinety lifting, one gold arm was flung.’26 


Humanistic metaphors like ‘virgin silence’, ‘maiden East’, ‘Earth 
chaste,‘remorseless sun’,impart an originality to the texture.Abounding 
hypallage: ‘breatheless summit’, ‘oblivious mist, ‘wakeful nights’, 
‘hushed dreadful hills’, ‘the sad inferior Ganges‘, ‘shaken fields’, 
‘patient paths’, ‘trembling tops of woods‘make the nature a participant 
in the cycle of human happiness and suffering.Apart from these semantic 
deviations there are textual deviations like ‘sun bright ‘etc. To give the 
narrative of the poem a distance in time and place the poet uses archaic 
like ‘sovran’ but he does not fail to introduce colloquialism ‘mighty 
silence’. To provide sublimity to the narrative he uses compound 
epithets like ‘battle- weary’, and adjective clusters like ‘solitary, great 
and merciless’. 


The narrative of Urvasie with all these fascinating features makes 
a captivating reading. 
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Realism in ‘Savitri’ 


Dr. Sharwan* 


Sri Aurobindo carefully selects his lines and colours and hormonizes 
them in such a manner that they are no longer a sum total of lines and 
colours. They transcend themselves to form a picture in which the 
author's ideal of perfection finds release in concrete attainment. Sri 
Aurobindo’s aim has been to guide life’s current towards an unbounded 
sea of this mortal world. His Savitri has shed unique light on express- 
ion, style, mysticism, poetic intuition, critical intellect and art and 


This work of Aurobindo also envisages the realism in it. The 


music. 3 ; 
this Savitri in the light 


aim of this Article is to make an assessment of 
of realism. 


Before we deal with realism in Aurobindo’s Savitri, it would be 
better to understand first what realism is? In the words of nunk and 
Wagnalls realism designates a doctorine that claims to recognize the 
true nature things. Realism covers a wide gamut in philosophy, in 
metaphysics and in art and literature. Here we aro concerned wita 
realism in literature with special refe rence to the Savitri of Sri Aurobindo. 
In literature the term is used to designate a method of representation 
that attempts to reproduce objects and behaviour exactly they appear 
in life.? 


Realism, in its prime and proper sense, is as old as literature 
itself. We find it in Homer and Aristophanes; in the old Testament, 
in the ancient Egyptian writting; in the earliest saga literature of the 
Norse people; in the Indian, Japanese and Chinese rogue stories o 
the 6th, 10th and 13th century respectively; in the medieval fabliaux 
in Boccaccio and Chaucer; in the picarasque novels of Spain; in the 
Elizabethans, in Rabelais, Cervantes and Votair, Aphra Ben and Buayan, 
in Richardson, Fielding and Smollet, as well as in Swift and Defoe. 


“Lecturer in English, Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya Hardwar. 
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5 Realism in ‘Savitri: 


The aforesaid history of realism does not mean that this term i 
foreign to Indian writers. Important Indian writers like Toru Dut 
Sarojini Naidu, Tagore, Radhakrishnan, Mulk Raj Anand, R.K. Narayan, 
Raja Rao and Bhavani Bhattacharya have pierced their literature 
through and through in the light of realism. Sri Aurobindo comes in 
the same course. He makes a focus on persons, scenes, things and 
facts as they were. Aurobindo’s Savitri is a rhythmical expression of an 
age, of what is greatest and deepest in it, but still belongs toit. In 
the Savitri of Aurobindo realism has not had so much sway as in 
the work of other contemporary writers, but is mainly impressionistic 
and tends the symbolic and spiritual aspect of life. 


The poem is indeed a cosmic epic divided in three parts having 
twelve books or forty nine cantos. The poem envisages an amount of 
realism tending towards symbolic and mystical contents with which it 
opens. The first two cantos i.e. ‘Dawn’ and ‘The Issue’ respectively 
are dealt with symbolism which relates the third canto to realism in 
which the birth of Savitri is referred because of the world’s desire. 
Here we have an event of an age which has become a historical entity. 
King Aswapathy begins to have some spiritual awakening. Then his 
purified soul tries to keep in touch with the intimations of immortality. 


Aurobindo reconstructs and reorganises the major event of Satya- 
van and Savitri in social life. Aurobindo has been exerting constant 
pressure on the course of historical development where realism 
flourishes, irrespective of its class, nature and origins, to search for 
ways of achieving a synthetic portrayal of life and age. 


In the fourth canto Aswapathy tries to know the bases of the 
‘Secret Knowledge’. The mystery is that of the Lila of God descending 
into clay and clay again aspiring to God head. Then the soul achieves 
a complete spiritual transformation. Here Aurobindo focuses on thé 
real mental condition of King Aswapathy. In fact, he makes @ 
synthesis of spiritualism and realism through the relation of man with 
God and earth with Heaven. 

Aurobindo then resorts to a retrospective narration describing the 
birth and childhood of Savitri, her growth from girlhoed to womanhood 
with divine actions and ideas. 


She turned to living hearts and human forms; 


Her soul's reflectio 
j tions, complements, counterparts: 
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The close outlying portions of her being 
Divided from her by walls of body and mind 
15 Yet to her spirit bound by ties divine.® 


And then— 
She squandered the love music of her note, 
Wasted the passionate pattern of her blooms 
40 And festival riot of her scents and hues.® 


Savitri happens to go near the hermitage where Satyavan was 
looking after his aged parents. Savitri and Satyavan meet in all joy 
and recognise the hand of fate. Narada, the divine sage speaks highly of 
Satyavan’s varied perfections but informs he is fated to die a year later. 
Savitri remained unpurturbed and is prepared for the comic role of the 
struggle and redem ption. She hopes for the best and prepares herself 
for the worst. 


In the book VII entitled “The Book of Yoga” Aurobindo describes 
the wedded love of two persons—Satyavan and Savitri who— 


Arrived in that rough-newn romestead they gave, 
Questioning no more the strangeness of her fate, 
Their pride and loved one to the great blind King, 
A regal pillar of fallen mightiness. 
And the stately eare-worn woman once a queen 
Who now hoped nothing for herself from life, 
But all things only hoped for one child, 
Calling on that single head from partial fate, 

41 All joy of earth, all heaven's beatitude.’ 


Apart from the joy of union, Aurobindo deals with realism philoso- 
phically by attempting ‘‘The Parable of the Search for the Soul”, ‘The 
Entry into the Inner Countries’, ‘The Triple Soul Forces’, ‘The Finding 
of the Soul’ and ‘Nirvana and the Discovery of the All Negating 
Absolute’. Aurbindo looks into the events minutely. In this book, 
however, their joys are shortiived, as Savitri is conscious of Satyavan’s 
death. But she is ready for the approaching trial. She looks within 
and achieves effolescene. In fact, Aswapathy, Satyavan and Savitri 
are shown in a very realistic way. Aurobindo let them strive not for 
themselves alone but for all. Aurobindo deals with continued struggle 
between Savitri and ama for the soul of Satyavan in coming Books 1X 
and XI. And Savitri consequently, her love's labour won, returns to 
a place in the forest where she had earlier left her husband's lifeless 

Ody, 
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based solely on 
observation of a particular a 
research and recollection. 
to give a fair i 


In general Auro 
realism :— (1) tha 
conceived aestheti 
an impartial and objective manner. 


(2) that Savitri follows the rigid methods of science in being 
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bindo observes the following main principles of 
t he does not select facts in accordance with ore 
c or ethical ideals, but sets down his observation in 


‘human documents furnished from the close clinical 
ge, or forms minute and painstaking 
In this way the present survey is expected 
dea of realism in Aurobindo’s great epic poem, Savitri, 
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Sri Aurobindo on Indian Life and Culture 


Dr. Indra Sen* 


Indian Conception of Life 


The peculiarity of the Indian eye of thought is that it sees or 
searches everywhere for the Spirit, and the peculiarity of the Indian 
willin life is that it feels itself to be still unfulfilled, not in touch with 
perfection, not justified in any intermediate satirfaction so long as 
it has not found and does not live in the truth of the Spirit. Its idea 
of the world, of Nature, of existence is not physical, but psychologieal 
and spiritual; Spirit, soul consciousness are not only greater than 
inconscient matterand force, but they precede and originate, and 
force and matter cannot exist without them. The Force that creates the 
world is a conscious will or an executive power of the Spirit; the 
material universe is only a form and movement of the Spirit. 


* . * 


Mind and reason heightening to their greatest lights and powers 
make embodied life capable of opening to all the greatest light and 
power of the individual, universal transcendent being. These are no. 
Sterilizing and depressing ideas; they exalt and divinize the life of man. 


$ s 


...there is a great difference between the spiritual and the purely 
material and mental view of existence. The spiritual view holds that 
the mind, life body are man’s means and not his aims and even that they 
are not his last and highest means; it sees them as his outer instrumental 
self and not his whole being. It sees the infinite behind all things 
finite and it adjudges the value of the finite by higher infinite values 
of which they are the imperfect translation and towards which, to a 
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truer expression of them, they are always trying to arrive. It Sees a 
greater reality than the apparent not only behind man and the World i 
but within man and the world and this soul, self, divine thing in man % 
it holds to be that in him which is of the highest importance, that i 
which everything else in him must try in whatever way to bring out 
and express, and this soul, self, divine presence in the world it holds | 
to be that which man has ever to try to see and recognise through all 
appearances, to unite his thought and life with it and in it to find his | 
unity with his fellows. This alters necessarily our whole normal view 

of things; even in preserving -all the aims of human life, it will give 
them a different sense and direction. 


Ancient Education and 
The Practice of Brahmacharya 


_ It would be an’ error to look for the secret of Aryan success in the 
details of the instruction given in the old Ashrams and universities so 
far as they have come down to us. We must know what was the principle 
and basis on which the details were founded. We shall find the secret 
of their success in a profound knowledge of human psychology and its 

‘subtle applicaticn to the methods of intellectual training and instruction. 


At the basis of the old Aryan system was the all important 
discipline of Brahmacharya. The first necessity for the building up of 
a great intellectual superstructure is to provide a foundation strong 
enough to bear it. Those systems of education which start from an 
insufficient knowledge of man, think they have provided a satisfactory 
foundation when they have supplied the student with alarge or well- 
selected mass of information on the various subjects which comprise 
the best part of human culture at the time. The school gives the 
materials, it is forthe student to use them,—this is the formula. But 
the error here is fundamental. Information cannot be the foundation 
of intelligence, it can only be part of the material out of which the 
knower builds knowledge, the starting-point, the nucleus of fresh 
discovery and enlarged creation. An education that fancines itself t° 
imparting knowledge is no education. The various faculties of memory’ 
judgment, imagination, perception, reasoning, which build the edifice 
of thought and knowledge for the knower, must not only be equipPe 
with their fit and sufficient tools and materials, but trained to bring 
fresh materials and use more skillfully those of which they are 10 
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can only be the provision of a fund of force and energy sufficient to` 


pear the demands of a continually growing activity of the memory, 


judgment and creative power. Where is that energy to be found ? 


The ancient Aryans knew that man was not separate from the 
universe, but only a homogeneous partof it, as a wave is part of the 
ocean. An infinite energy, Prakriti, Maya or Shakti, pervades the 
world, pours itself into every name and form, and the clod, the plant, 
the insect, the animal, the man are, in their phenomenal existence, 
merely more or less efficient adharas of this Energy. We are each of 
us a dynamo into which waves of that energy have been generated and 
stored, and are being perpetually conserved, used up and replenished. 
The same force which moves in the star and the planet, moves in us, 
and all our thought and'‘action are“ merely its play and born of the 
complexity of its functioning. There are processes by which man can 
increase his capacity as an adhara. There are other processes by which 
he can clear of obstructions the channel of communication between 
himself and the universal energy greater and greater stores of it pour- 
ing into his soul and brain and body. This continual improvement of 
the adhara and increase in quantity and complexity of action of the 
informing energy, isthe whole aim of evolution. When that energy 
isthe highest in kind and the fullestin amount of which the human 
adhara is capable, and the adhara itself is trained utterly to bear the 
inrush and play of the energy, then is a man siddha, the fulfilled or 
perfect man, his evolution is over and he has completed in the 
individual that utmost development which the mass of humanity is 
labouring towards through the ages. 


lf this theory be correct, the energy at the basis of the operation 
of intelligence must be in ourselves and it must be capable of greater 
expansion: and richer use to an extent practically unlimited. And this 
also must be a sound principle, that the more we can increase and 
enrich the energy, the greater will be potentially the range, power and 
activity of the functions of our mind and the consequent vigour of our 
Intellectuality and the greatness of our achievement. This was the 
first principle on which the ancient Aryans based their education and 
one of the chief processes which they used for the increased storage 
of energy was the practice of Brahmacharya. 


x 


This view of the human soul was not the whole of the knowledge 
on which ancient Hinduism based its educational discipline. tn 
addition it had the view that all knowledge is within and has to be 
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evoked by education rather than instilled from outside. The Constitution 
of man consists of three principles of nature sattva, rajas, ang tamas, 
the comprehensive, active and passive elements of universal action, 
which, in one of their thousandfold aspects, manifest as knowledge, 
passion and ignorance. Tamas is a constitutional dullness or Passivity 
which obscures knowledge within and creates ignorance, Mental 
inertial, slowness, forgetfulness, disinclination to study, inability | 
to grasp and distinguish. Rajas is an undisciplined activity which 
obscures knowledge by passion, attachment, prejudgment, predilection 
and wrong ideas. Sattva is an illumination which reveals the hidden 
knowledge and brings it to the surface where the observation can 
grasp and the memory record it. This conception of the constitution 
of the knowing faculty made the removal of tamas, the disciplining 
of rajas and the awakening of sattva the main problem of the teacher. 
He had to train the students to be receptive of illumination from 
within. The disciplining of rajas was effected by a strict moral 
discipline which induced a calm, clear, receptive state of mind, free | 
from intellectual self-will and pride and the obscuration of passion.— 
the famous discipline of the brahmacharin which was the foundation of 
Aryan culture and Aryan morale; and the interference of wrong ideas 
was sought to be removed by strict mental submission to the teacher 
during the receptive period, when the body of ascertained knowledge 
or right ideas already in man’s possession was explained to him and 
committed to memory. The removal of tamas was effected by the 
discipline of moral purity, which awakened the energy of tejas and 
electricity in the system and by the power of tapasya trained it to be a 
reservoir of mental force and clarity. The awakening illumination 
actively effected by the triple method of repetition, meditation and 
discussion. Avrtti or repetition was meant to fill the recording 
part of the mind with the sabda or words, so that the artha or meaning 
might of itself rise from within : needless to say, a mechanical 
repetition was not likely to produce this effect. There must be that 
2 clear still receptivity and that waiting upon the word or thing with the 
contemplative part of the mind which is what the ancient Indians 
meant by dhyana or meditation. All of us have felt, when studying 4 
language, difficulties which seemed insoluble while grappling with 4 
text suddenly melt away and a clear understanding arise without 
assistance from book or teacher after putting away the book from our 
mind for a brief period. Many of us have experienced also the 
strangeness of taking up a language or subject, after a brief discon- 
tinuance, to find that we understand it much better than when we took 
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it up, Know the meaning of words we had never met with before and 
can explain sentences which, before we discontinued the study, would 
have baffled our understanding. This is because the jnata or knower 
within has had his attention called to the subject and has been busy 
in the interval drawing upon the source of knowledge within in 
connection with it. This experience is only possible to those whose 
sattwic or illuminative element has been powerfully aroused or consci- 
ously or unconsciously trained to action by the habit of intellectual 
clarity and deep study. The highest reach of the sattwic development 
is when one can dispense often or habitually with outside aids, the 
teacher or the text book, grammar and dictionary and learn a subject 
largely or wholly from within. But this is only possible to the Yogin 
by a successful prosecution of the discipline of Yoga. 


Ancient Chaturvarnya 


The ancient Chaturvarnya must not be judged by its later disin- 
tegrated degeneration.and gross meaningless parody, the caste system. 
But neither was precisely the system of the classes which we find 
in other civilisations, priethood, nobility, merchant class and serfs or 
labourers. It may have had outwardly the same starting-point, but 
it has given a very different revealing significance. The ancient Indian 
idea was that man. falls by his nature into four types. Thera are, 
first and highest, the man of learning and thought and knowledge; 
next, the man of power and action, ruler, warrior, leader, 
administrator; third in the scale, the economic man, producer and 
wealth-getter, the merchant, artisan, cultivator; these were the 
twice-born, who received the initiation, Brahmin, Kshatriya, 
Vaishya. Last came the more undeveloped human type, not yet fit 
for these steps of the scale, unintellectual, without force, incapable 
of creation or intelligent production, the man fit only for unskilled 
labour and menial service, the Shudra. 

% * 


Indian Civilisation 
Different Phases of its History 

Indian civilisation passed in its own large and leisurely manner 
through all these stages. Its first period was that of a great spiritual 
outflowering in which the forms were supple, flexible and freely 
Tesponsive to its essential spirit. That fluid movement passed away 
into an age of ‘strong intellectuality in which all fixed into distinct, 
sufficiently complex, but largely treated and still supple forms and 
rhythms. There came as a consequence a period of richly crystallised 
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fixity shaken by crises which were partly met by a change of ideas and ` 
a modification of forms. But the hard binding of set forms triumpheq 
at last and there was a decline of the inspiring spirit, a stagnation of 
living force, a progressive decay of the outward structure. The decay 
was accompanied and at once arrested fora moment and hastened in 
the end by the impact cf other cultures. Today we are in the midst of 
a violent and decisive crisis brought about the inflooding of the West 
and of all for which it stands. An upheaval resulted that began with | 
the threat of a total death and irretrievable destruction of the culture; | 
but its course is now uplifted on the contrary by the strong hope ofa 
great revival, transmutation and renascence. 


* 


* 


Spirituality 
Spirituality is indeed ‘the master-key of the Indian mind; the 
sense of the infinite is native to it. 


Vitality 

When we look at the past of India, what strikes us next is her 
stupendous vitality, her inexhaustible power of life and joy of life, her 
almost unimaginably prolific creativeness. For three thousand years 
at least,—it is indeed much longer,—she has been creating abundantly 
and incessantly, lavishly, with an inexhaustible many-sidedness, 
republics and kingdoms and empires, philosophies and cosmogonies 
and sciences and creeds and arts and poems and all kinds of 
monuments, palaces and temples and public works, communities and 
societies and religious orders, laws and codes and rituals, physicat 
sciences, system of Yoga, system of politics and administration, arts 
spiritual, arts worldly, trades, industries, fine crafts,—the list is end- 
less and in each item there is almost a plethora of activity. 


| 


She expands too outside her borders: her ships cross the ocean 
and the fine superflulity of her wealth brims ‘over to Judea and Egypt 
and Rome; her colonies spread her arts and epics and creeds in the 
Archipelago; her traces are found in the sands of Mésopotammia; her 
religions conquer China and Japan and spread westward as far as 
Palestine and Alexandria, and the figures of the Upanishads- and the 
sayings of the Buddhists are reechoed on the lips. of Christ. 


eo . The Indian and the Western 
; . Approaches to Life 
. Fhe Spirit is a higbércinfinite of verities; life isa lower infinite 
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fulfilment in the light of these varities. Our intellect, our will, our 
ethical and our aesthetic being are the reflectors and the mediators. 
The method of the West is to exaggerate life and to call down as 
much—or és little—as may be of the higher powers to stimulate and 
embellish life. But the method of India is, on the contrary, to discover 
the spirit within and the higher hidden intensities of the superior 
powers and to dominate life in one way or another so as to make it 
responsive to and expressive of the spirit and in that way increase 
the power of life. 
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Research in Vedic Applied Sciences 


The ultimate aim of all knowledge/sciences is to promote 
human welfare directly or indirectly, that iswhy every branch of 
learning attains applied form on maturity. Their applications promote 
not only the sustenance and development of life but also the 
comforts anc happiness in life. Itis equally true today as it was in 
Vedic times. 


Vedas are the repository of knowledge. By a majority of 
scholars they are considered to have originated in a chronological 
order : starting with the Rig followed by Yajur, Sama and ending 
with the Atharva Veda. Like end products of the modern sciences 
the Atharva Veda being the final product of the Vedic knowledge 


naturally attained an applied form. 


The Rig Veda increases our knowledge, the Yajur Veda 
throws light on ideal duty and deeds, the Sama Veda inspires to 
worship Ideal Being and the Atharva Veda shows the way to know 
the individual self and achieve different powers in the world. In 
fact Rig, Yajur and Sama bless us for the other world but the 
Atharva blesses us for the other as well as for this world. So the 
scope of the Atharva Veda becomes very wide and no aspect of 
human life whether love or strife, life or death, rise or fall, kingly 
or down-trodden is left out of it. The Atharva Vedic priest provides 
help to and works for the benefit of the individual pressed under 


needs and calamities. 


The scholars have classified the subject matter of the Atharva 
Veda under such broad headings : Bhaisajayani. 


Ayusyani, Samanasayani, 
Rajkarmani &G-O\WWiPabiv@pmbie. GirekuprayeedidhGn SAHA? 
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Prayaschittani, 
Paustikani Abhicharikani Strikarmani, — Sere 
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in this Veda. Out of the nine Shakhas (branches) of the Atharva 
Veda only two : Shaunak and Paipplada are available. Haq the 
remaining branches not been lost the forgotten sciences of aeronau- 
tics, missiles, television etc. , would have been within our reach and 
we would have remained the most powerful nation of the world as 


we were in ancient times. 


Rama's coming to Ayodhya from Lanka in an aeroplane 
named Pushpak Viman, Vishwamitra’s teaching of missiles to Rama 
and Laxman, use of missiles in Mahabharat war and Sanjaya’s live 
description of the great war to Dhritrashtra are afew of many ins- 
tances which are hard proofs of these so called modern applied 
sciences being prevalent from Vedic times in India. In the 
middie ages Ashoka ruled the most of Asia, and in the Vedic 
times Aryans perhaps ruled the world. Time is very hard and too 
late that Indian scientists and Sanskrit scholars should jointly 
labour to find out the hidden applied sciences of ancieat India. 


Itis astonishing to note that the dorment lying Paipplada 
branch of the Atharva Veda was found out by Roudolf Von Roth 
from the library of Kashmir king in 1875 and with its German trans- 
lation it re-entered India. The credit of this valuable finding goes to 
a foreigner. Can't we Indians search out the other seven branches 
of the Atharve Veda, and the lost applied sciences of India? We 
hope the Indian Government with its so many Scientific Institutes 
Scattered throughout India and the Department of Science and 
Technology at the centre will promote projects and researches 
Penetrating in the ancient Vedic sciences ? 


The possibility of finding the modern sciences hidden in the 
Vedas has also been proved by Dr. H. G. Singh of Gurukula kangri 
Vishwavidyalaya by finding out the sophisticated science of psycho- 
pathology in the Atharva Veda. But how to understand the Vedic 
language meaningfully, requires expert technique and training in the 
absence of which the researches are not coming up. Combining the 
Oriental and the modern knowledge fruitfully is an art, a specific 
methodology which has to be adopted and practised by the reseat- 
cher. The art requires an undying faith, a true zeal and a diligent 
Perseverance which some of the researchers lack in. Interdisciplinary 
researches combining the oriental and the modern is the dire need of 


the day which is possible only through Government patronisation. 
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Vedic Thoughts on Charity 


—Satyakam Vidyalankar* 


sfaaiar aang at agfa afa qfar | Aq aT ATIA 


Let us become God's instrument 
And distribute fortune to the poor and the needy. 


(Rig. 1. 15. 8.) 
afamar: fadtiafa aga s a fassa | acargaafatera 
May those who earn honestly and give generously 
Be firmly established in the World 
And command respect in society. 
May they dedicate their work to God ! 
(Rig. 1. 15. 9.) 


Taa ed afer fassia Prat a: Tura az zag tafa | 
SEAT ATT qaasi farat FTCA sa afan fraa aa N 


The liberal giver rises to divine radiance 


And attains Godly powers . 
(Rig. 1. 125. 5.) 


Se Aseria aaura Afg fata seer gunane | 
Se eimai agai careers aa: gang N 


*Shri Satyakam Vidyalanķar 
Acharya, Gur uķkela, Kee gbic BRANA Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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O God ! Bestow on us the best treasures; 
An efficient mind and spiritual lustre, 

The increase of wealth, the health of bodies, 

The sweetness of speech and the fairness of days. 


(Rig. 2. 21.6,) 
at qafa isd gs fa aad wats gat aq 1 
gi aa faa faea oT ge oat at wer afactiaga aq N 


The Lord does not favour the dishonest rich 
Who refuse to share their wealth 

With the needy and the poor . 

God snatches away the wealth of the greedy, 
While He bestows riches on the generous . 


(Rig. 5. 34. 7) 
famir sufe aadi À qsa ag T THT: | 
maT Tas ga sales: qaig araara N 
O God take away the wealth of those 
Who exploit others, 


Without sharing it with those 
Who really toil to earn ! 


(Rig. 5. 42.9) 
afa cat qaeqeaa Safe eaa ara | 
q qea Araza fe Te Ta CAT TTT ATA ii 
O Lord Almighty, bestow on me 
The privilege of enjoying the wealth 
Earned by honest, hard labour. 
(Rig. 8. 4. 17) 
aft faerat afaq ageage gat aan faataa.t 
FA AA HEA A aaa sits eet AIT ATTA N 
Let a man think well of wealth and strive to win it 
By the path of law and by worship; 


Let him take counsel with his own inner wisdom 


And grasp it with a still greater ability . 
(Rig. 10. 31. 2) 


metal clea: afafa Hace fad vaea ag HARTA: | 
a4 Tia: fraa aa atat aN fa ast afaa: n 
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Never gamble ; be content 

And enjoy the fruits of your honest labour. 

Take to agriculture and harvest the wealth thereof. 
Riches, thus acquired, alone give real happiness . 
This is the sacred law of the Divine Lord. 


aq aar a a cara aed aà antara faea: | 
areng TIT IAR afa quana fafaa 1 


One who is selfish and feeds himself alone, 
Refusing to share his food 
With his starving brethren, 


is not fit to be a friend. 


qanaferarrarary Tears areltataay Teast ITH | 
at fe ated wa AA SeaAeayT fassa Ta: N 


Let the fortunate rich fulfil 

The needs of the poor . 

Let his eye see the distant pathway of life ; 

The wheels of the wealth-chariot are ever rolling . 
Riches come today to one, tomorrow to another ; 
Let everyone realise 

That one day he may need the help of someone . 


The Vedas convey definite instructions to mankind on the 
Subject of earning wealth and distributing the well earned money 
in all sections of society. Thoughts on this subject may be exprssed 
in the form of Divine Command, prayer or blessing but the message 
is yery clear and inspiring for all who are wealthy and who are 


tesponsible for the wealth of society. 


Briefly the message may be stated as under: Earn honestly and 
give generously, the liberal giver is rewarded by God in many 
ways. He attains brilliant brain, spiritual lustre and glorious long 
life. Never gamble; be content and enjoy the fruits of your honest 


labour, 


OK 
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SS SHAE AOS TE RTO 


(10. 117. 5) 
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Gandhi & Christianity $ 
(Gandhi was rooted in the Religion of His country) 


Ram; Swarup * 


Mahatma Gandhi's ‘religious thought’ is a rather neglected aspect 
of his personality. Though religious striving was central to his life, it 
has received grudging treatment from academic writers on the subject. 
His “experiments with Truth’ are regarded as his personal fads, not 
important in evaluating his political and sociological worth. Today, 
we tend to discuss him as a freedom fighter, a political leader, a so- 
cial thinker, even as an environmentalist, a protagonist of “the small 
beautiful’, we even call him an apostle of nonviolence. But we fail 
to see that all these things emanate, at least in him, from a central 
perspectve which, for want of a better word, may be called religious 
or spiritual. This: perspective regards man as divine; it considers 

service and renunciation as great motivating forces; it reverences life | 
and believes in the purity of means. 


ay 


From a religious and spiritual viewpoint, Gandhi was tall, but 
he was not a freak. He is thoroughly indigenous. Heis rooted in 
the religion of his country, and his every single characteristic, 
particularly his universalism, derives from there. “The Hindu takes } 
it for granted that there are diversities of gifts but the same spirit, that a 
the tree of mankind has many branches, ‘says Dr. Margaret Chatter 


(ae ee aa 
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jee, in her recent book, “Gandhi's Religious Thought.“ Dr. John 
Í Hick of the Library, of Philosophy and Religion, introducing the 
j above book, makes the same observation. Hinduism provides “the 
supporting framework of Gandhi's life of service,” he says, Hinduism 
affirms “the underlying unity of all mankind, as all being individua- 
| tions of the same atman Or soul; from which Gandhi derived the call 
to renounce egoism and to act in the interests of the whole humani- 
ty,” he adds. 


As regards foreign “influences” on him, Margaret Chatterjee 
warns us not to think of Gandhi as a man “unduly open to influen- 
ces.“ He-had a knack of finding his own deepest convictions “reflec- 
> ted in what he read,“ as for example, he did when he read Thoreau‘s 
essay on civil disobedience.: Nor did his universalism come to 
him “through any kind of secular temper,” she tells us. Spiritual 
pluralism was a part of his ideological environment. In short, 
Gandhi was universal because he was a Hindu. In this respect, India 
was different from Europe where universalism came with the triumph 
of secularism which had to wage a long and bitter struggle against 
the ruling religious dogmas. 


Gandhi had a rich, inner life and he pondered deeply over the 
truths of the religion into which he was born and he assimilated 
them and they became peculiarly his own. His life and mind were 
quickened and he became a dvija, a twice-born, and became a great 
representative of his culture. He regards the Ramayana of Tulsidas 
‘as the greatest book in all devotional literature. “And though he 
respected the scriptures of other religions, his own scriptures were 
the Gita and the Ramayana. “‘I.frankly confess that the Koran, the 
Bible and the other scriptures of the world, inspite of my great regard 
for them, do not move me as do the Gita of Krishna and the Rama- 
yana of Tulsidas,” he says. He makes a similar confession on another 
occasion and says : “1 finda solace in the Bhagavadgita and Upa- 
nishads that | miss even in the Sermon on the Mount.” 


| 


Through tapas and introspection, Gandhi's life had become 
Unified. It no longer knew dichotomies between secular activities 
and religious activities, between Sundays and weekdays. “My life 
is One indivisible whole, and all my activities run into one another,” 
he says. í ai acai eNA 


1 = 
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A man’s religion is generally defined in terms of what he 
thinks of his God or Gods; but it could probably be more adequate 
defined in terms of what he thinks of his neighbours and fellowme 
In a deep sense, Gandhi's starting-point was not God, but man. 


ly 
n. 


Gandhi says that all his activities originate in his “insatiable 
love of mankind.“ His religion was service of man. One young 
Christian student wondered if “there could be any service without 
religion.” Gandhi replied that egoless service “itself is the highest 
religion.” 


Some theologies believe in one God, but two humanities : 

the believers and the unblievers, the elect and the damned, Gandhi : 

believed in one humanity but probably he could do with more than 
one God if that worked for harmony and mutual charity. Thanks 

to this approach, his nationalism and internationalism were not 


Opposed, and his love for other religions derived from his love for 
his own. 


He also saw no dichotomy between God and nature. He 
rejected the western concept of nature as “red in tooth and claw,” 
and of life as “nasty and brutish.” Like the Stoics and the Zen tea- 
chers, he found nature “Merciful.” “Nature is God,” he said. 


He did not believe in miracles, and there is no use in “over- 
turning nature.” There is a natural law in the Spiritual world and there 
is also a spiritual law operating in nature. Both truths need stressing. 
The first says that God is not capricious and arbitrary and that the 
Spiritual life is law-governed. The second says that the natural order 
is at heart also a moral order, the rita of the Vedas. “All this is in- 
habited by God, says the Inshopnishad. But this vision comes when 
the heart becomes purified and tranquil. 


kaina a 


Gandhi thought of God not as an extra-cosmic being but aS 
indwelling spirit, not as a finished product but as a constant self- 
growth in wider and deeper consciousness, growth in service, noni 
violence, detachment and truth. For himself, he led an ascetic life 
but not a joyless one. He taught that asceticism is necessary 1 a 
higher spiritual economy and that itis a science and has its OW" ! 
delights. Asceticism is greatest of all arts, he said. 


ee - r ridied 
Ascetic habits have important social implications. Unbridle 
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consumerism weakens life-forces, exhausts natural resources, pollutes 
human environment and eventually leads to an ecologic disaster. 
Gandhi taught that real civilization consists in using “the forces of 
nature with restraint.“ The ascetic viewpoint is spiritual as well as 
ecologic. To live frugally is to live fully and harmoniously both with 
God and nature. 


We say God is truth but Gandhi also said that Truth is God. 
This formulation has a large spiritual significance as well as an in- 
teresting historical context. It was made immediately after Gandhi 
met Mussolini. Through this formulation, Gandhi conveyed the 
message to him effectively that they shared no common ground, that 
to him truth was not instrumental, that he cared for the purity of 
means. 


Spiritually, this formulation means that there is a God-like 
quality in every thing that is sincere and earnest. There is more 
blessedness in an honest doubt than in a whole set of borrowed 
belief, and the ethics of fear. In the Upanishads, the whole spiritual 
quest has been conceived in terms of growth in truth. “Lead me 
from untruth to truth,” is the famous Upanishadic prayer. His own 
quest for God-life. Gandhi has described as his ‘experiments with 
truth.“ 


This is the story of Gandhi's self-development in the Vision of 
teligion of his birth, but some of his very important ideas prominently 
came into the fore in his Contacts with other religions, particularly 
his dialogues with Christian Missionaries. Gandhi had had an early 
acquintance with evengelical Christianity and he met it again in its 
full dogmatic fervour in South Africa and India. Through its hot gos- 
pellers and aggressive salesmen, he came to know some thing of 
Christianity in action. They came to convert him—one fellow kept 
his effort for thirty years: They were pained to see a good soul head- 
ing towards perdition for sheer want of Baptism. One Presbyterian 
lady missionary told him that we had “but to accept Him (Jesus) to 
be saved.” A Catholic professor told him: “If you became a Catholic 


you would be as great as St. Francis.” 


Gandhi could admire the Sermon on the Mount but he found 
nothing specifically Christian about it. In fact, as scholars tell us, Tis 
bortowed from non-Christian sources. The Lord's Prayer, for exam- 
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ple, has been shown to be composed entirely of phrases taken from 
contemporary Rabbanic literature (Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish | 
Fathers’, Cambridge, 1897). Nor was the Sermon ever very prominent 

in the Biblical thinking. Two gospels do not mention it at all, anot- 
her briefly mentions the Sermon but not the mount. Nor do the 
Apostles quote from it in the Acts or in their Epistles. The fact is 
that according to the Christian thinkers the central thing about Chri- 
stianity. is not the, Sermon, but the Announcement that God out of 
His love for a sinful humanity sent His only Son, who by offering his 


blood saved mankind. ` 


But this and other such Christian dogmas, Gandhi rejected, | 
“| draw a great distinction between the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Letters of Paul. They are a graft on Christ's teaching,” he said. 
He rejected the concept of vicarious atonement. You cannot be 
saved because someone died in the past. ‘‘God did not bear the 
cross 1900 years ago; he bears it today,” he said. “Being saved” 
is also not once-for-all event; it is a matter of conatant striving and 
growth. Furthermore, salvation is personal, not collective. Itis also 
open to all who make the necessary effort and is not limited to a 
favoured church. He also rejected the concept of exclusive incarna- 
tion of God in Jesus. There is indwelling God in everyone. He told 
Dr. Crane, an eminent American clergyman, that “God cannot be the 
exclusive Father and | cannot ascribe exclusive divinity to Jesus.” 
He also told him that “to believe that Jesus is the only begotten Son 
of God is. to me against Reason.” But though however unreason- 
able, to deny this claim to Jesus or to extend it to others is blas- | 
phemy which is severely punished, as was James Naylor, the assoc- 
iate of George Fox, the leader of the Quackers. To the question, | 
“Do you claim to be the son of God?” he had replied, ” | am, and | 
so is everyone.“ He was whipped: his tongue was bored through | 
with a hot iron and he was branded on the forehead with the letter 
‘B’ for ablasphemer. This was in post-Baconian England where 
Newton was already born though still young. 


. . Gandhi's difficulty in accepting the Christian dogmas is not 
unlike the difficulty which thousands of reasonable men feel in the 
west. In fact, they have put their disagreement in sharper terms: 
Gandhi came to distrust, the whole Christian theology. He regarded 
itas “one, of the foremost agents of untruth.’ He told a group 93 
missionaries that “there should be less of theology, and more 0 
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truth in all that you say or do.‘ Gandhi advised missionaries not to 
condemn, to judge or to undermine other peoples’ faith. But they 
have their theological difficulties. Some missionaries of Bangalore 
asked him, ‘How can we help condemning if we feel that our Chri- 
stian truth is the only reality ?’’ 


Gandhi made a very interesting observation that the Bible nee- 
ds reinterpreting not in the light of discoveries of modern science 
but in the light of growing spiritual awareness and harmony with 
others. In less adorned language, it means that the difficulty with the 
Bible is not its obsolete cosmology, its rank anthropomorphism, its 
miracles, angels and unclean spirits, on the contrary, the difficulty 
lies in its arrogant theology, its narrow sympathies, its begotted 
view of the heathen, its exclusive claim to truth; and it is here that 
it needs reinterpretation and revaluation. 


Gandhi touched the hearts of hundreds of thousands of people 
in the west belonging to very different stations in life, but the miss- 
ionaries successfully resisted him. In the long run, he could not 
‘influence even so mild and gentle a man as C.F. Andrews. Andrews’ 
name isso much linked with Gandhi that it will be worthwhile to 
dilate somewhat more on him. He was the son of a minister of the 
Catholic Apostolic Church, but as a young man turned to the Ang- 
lican Church. He met Tagore in 1912 and Gandhi in 1914 and was 
much influenced by these contacts. In 1914, he gave up his ministry 
because of his doubts about the Apostles’ Creed, particularly about 
its condemnatory clause: “They also are to be had accursed that 
presume to say, that every man shall be saved by the Law or Sect 


.which he professes’’. 


In 1914, he wrote to Tagore: “1 am beginning to understand 

from history that Christianity is not an independent Semitic growth, 

-butan outgrowth of Hindu religious thought...... It will mean a lon- 
ely pilgrimage for me for it means giving up claims for the Christian 

-position which everyone in the west whom | know and love could 
not conceive of doing 4 He was so prophetic. He was isolated and 

he found it chilly. After 1928, he spent ten years mostly in the west 

renewing old contacts and in 1939, he again resumed his ministry as 

an Anglican priest. In 1937, he wrote to Gandhi: “Your talk an 

religion distressed me, for its. formula. All Religions are Equal, did 

‘Not correspond with history or with my experience. Your declaration 
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that a man should always remain in the faith in which he was born, 
appeared to be not in accordance with such a dynamic subject as 
religion.’ Both formulations are necessary theoretical support for 
missionary work. Andrews was no good for the missionary work in 
his life but he was useful after his death. M.E. Gibbs, the Author of 
The Anglican Church in India, says about sympathetic missionaries 
like Andrews that “though the majority of their countrymen, inclu- 
ding Bishops and missionaries, considered them unwise......it was 
good for future relations... between Christians and Non- christians 
that there should have been such people.’ Though so few, they are 
good for window dressing. 


Gandhi was very much opposed to proselytizing. He said that 
this kind of preoccupation was born of ’‘arrogance’’ and revealed a 
violent mind. Proselytizing is a double falsehood. The nominal con- 
vert has no “spiritual hunger” and the missionary who goes out to | 
convert him has “no special spiritual merit.” He,-however, ‘‘posses- 
ses material goods“ he is “like any vendor of goods.“ Regarding 
social and medical “services” which are used as instruments of con- 
version, he said that~“‘conversion and service go together. On anot- 
her occasion he said: ‘‘why should | change my religion because a 
doctor who professes Christianity has cured me of some disease.’ 


Gandhi knew how proselytizing uproots converts, denation- 
alised them and made them self-alienated. He would often tell 
missionaries: ” Physician, heal thyself. ‘’ He said it is idle to talk of 
winning souls to God. “Is God so helpless that He cannot win souls 
for Himself?” he asks. He called proselytizing “the deadliest poison 
that ever sapped the foundation of truth’ he said that if he had 
“power and could legislate,“ he “should certainly stop all prose- 
lytizing.”” 


aai —ageopneden 


Gandhi met many missionaries and appealed to their reason 
sense of justice and fair play in order to convince them that prosel- 
ytizing was wrong but in vain. Proselytizing goes on merrily in India 
as well as in Africa, another field of Gandhi's labour. “55,000 Con- 
verts a Day,” is the title of an article in London Sunday Telegraph of 
August 7,1977; it is the daily world turn-over of a billion-dollar 
industry engaged in the business of soul-saving. 


The London Economist (Dec. 25, 1982 carries a long article: 
“We Children of God.“ The article expresses admiration for “pagan 
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religions. It says; “Hindus, let alone Budhists, seldom launch relig- 
ious wars, of the sword or the word. We monotheists are constantly 
at both.” It tells us how in the African continent where Islam and 
Christianity are competing in proselytizing, inthe same family, one 
brother could be a Muslim, another a Christian, and a third still pagan. 
The articletinvites semitic religions to learn from African paganism 
the art of living peaceably. 


The article finds this story from Africa “comforting,” though 
it is in fact insidious and suicidal from the African viewpoint. Christ- 
ian missions are converting at the rate of 20,000 pagans a day 
besides much mutual sheepstealing. Muslim Da‘wahs are doing 
even better. At this rate there will be no African paganism left to 
learn from. Instead we shall have two ferocious monolatries facing 
each other. 


And of course, we have not considered here at all the right 
of the African people to have their own religión; Gods afd culture. 
If they lose their indigenous spiritual life, they will become rootless, 
ever to rise again in their Own way. A spirital dégradation will 
take them over which, in Gandhi's way of thinking, is worse than 
economic and political degradation. 


Gandhi often expressed his views on different religions and 
religious subjects, but there were some important gaps too. For 
example, he was much occupied with the Muslims but said little 
about Islam. He spoke freely about Christianity but exercised great 
patience in discussing Islam. We, for example, know his opinion of 
Christian dogmas of the “only Son of God” ‘and the “only true 
religion“; but we can only guess about what he thought of the 
analogous Muslim dogmas of ‘uthe Last Prophet,“ and the ““Com- 
leted Religion,“ Which abrogated all other religions. 
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l Science-Ancient & Modern 


Brahm P. Gupta * 


In the preface.of Da Fabrica, addressed to the Emperor Charles 
V (for whom he was.a Court Physician), Vssalius writes of the delight 
which his monarch will surely take learning about ‘the temporary 
dwelling-place and instrument of the immortal soul’’— 


“For this (human body) in many particulars exhibits a mar- | 
wellous correspondence with the universe, and for that reason it was 
not inappropriately styled “a little universe’’...1 am of the opinion 
that out of the whole Appolline Discipline, and indeed out of the 
whole philosophy of nature, nothing could be fashioned more pleas- 
ing or more acceptable to your Majesty than an account from which 
we learn of the body and of the mind and furthermore of a certain 
divine power consisting of the harmony of both, in sum, of our- 
selves, whom to know is man’s proper study.” 


At the root of this doctrine was the idea of several basic 
organising forces within the human organism, whose interaction 
mirrored the play of forces in the Creation itself: forces of fixation 
and coherence (connected to the elemental principle called vearth’’): 
of dispersion and malleability (connected to the element symbolised 
by the manifest properties of “water’’), of rarification into finer and 
subtler material (“air’’) and, finally, to transformation upward into 
a new and higher unity (“fire’’). This view of the body called for its 


* Brahm P. Gupta, A-191 Pandara Road, New Delhi 
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study not only by those who wished to become doctors, but by 
those who wished to attain toa more intimate knowledge of God; 
thus, an instrument for healing anda means for remembering the, 
existence of a higher level of governing intelligence in the universe 
In course. of time however, as the concept of the universe itself 
became more and more materialistic, all the ancient and medieval 
concepts like these were cast aside as superstitious relics. 


The fathers of modern science felt the inhumanness of ideas 
and teachings which could be verified through one’s own experience- 
teachings which were presented in forms that smoothered the seed 
of free will in man. Thus in the early modern era, there was a great 
2 turning towards the ‘‘wall of truth“ represented by the immediacy of 
sensory experiences ; observations which | can assent to without the 
deceptions and inner violence of blind faith. The great discovery of 
| modern science, thus was that through the senses thought was huma- 
| nized. Through participation of the body, through the checks and 
corrections of the bodily senses, ideas could be brought closer to the 
centre of the human organism. There could exist assent without blind 
faith. But the question is : whether this principle was ever sufficiently 
i valued, even by the founders of modern science? The principle 
being-Knowledge of the universe must involve the human body as 
an agent of knowing in harmony, with the intellect. And this ts 
exactly the principle that separates sacred ideas from mere concepts 
and explanations. This naturally takes us back to the ancient science 
which perceived not only what could be perceived directly with my 
senses, but also looked beyond, that within me which wishes for 
more, which turns to ideas and concepts for which there are no 
Corresponding facts in my experience. Modern scientists may call. 
it a weakness in my nature, but they could not explain the legend 
given; or, they would have to accept the failure of science to reach 
that dimension which is symbolised in it. But the ancient sages and 
Seers devoted their mind and heart to the unfolding of this mystery 
and, thus, tried to develop a concept of man as a mirror of the co- 
Smic order, a microcosm through a regorous personal discipline 
which would enable man to experience in himself the laws of a 
divinely ordered universe. The ancient Indian school of thought relied 

Not in isolating, but in juxtaposing of self-realisation. It is believed, 
life on a planet, according to the age-old cosmic theory of evolution, 
grows according to a divinely ordained pattern till man or his co- 


unterpart has been able to understantd that which is beyond his 
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bodily senses comprehension and has achieved the purpose of growth 
to its zenith, beyond which it only remains for him to create a new 
life order (in terms of material progress) and to be equated or sub. 
limated with the divine force unknown (in spiritual terms), which 
must result in the great deluge and beginning of life on the planet 
afresh from the primitive to the zenith once again. 


The twin strands which in one shape or another run through 
all the efforts of the Indian thinkers are loyalty to tradition and 
devotion to truth. Every thinker recognises that principles of his 
predecessors are stones built into the spiritual fabric, and, if they are 
traduced, one’s own culture is defamed. A progressive people with 
a rich tradition cannot afford to neglect it, thoughit may con- 
tain elements which are not edifying. The thinkers try hard to explain, 
allegorise, alter and expurgate the traditional love, since men’s 
emotions are centered round it. Logic and science, philosophy and 
religion are related organically. Every fresh epoch in the progress of 
thought has been inaugurated by a reform in logic. The problem of 
method, involving asit does an insight into the nature of human 
thought, is of great value. The thinkers of India are the inheritors of 
the great tradition of faith in reason. The ancient seers desired not 
to copy but to create. They were ever anxious to win fresh fields for 
truth and answer the riddles of experience, which is ever changing 
and therefore new. The richness of the inheritence never served to 
enslave their minds. We cannot simply copy the solutions of the past, 
for history never repeats itself. What they did in their generation need 
not be done over again. We have to keep our eyes open, find out 
our problems, and seek the inspiration of the past in solving them. 
Truth may be immutable, but the form in which it is embodied consi- 
sts of elements which admit of change. We may take our spirit from 
the past, for the germinal ideas are yet vital, but the body and the 
pulse must be from the present. The chief energies of the thinking 
Indians should be thrown in two the problems of how to disentangle 
the old faith from its temporary accretions, how to bring religion 
into the line with the spirit of science, how to meet and interpret 
the claims of temperament and individuality, how to organise the 

divergent influence on the basis of ancient faith. How true, and how 
right, our philosopher-statesman Dr. S. Radhakrishnan has been. 


According to Friedrich Mistzshe (““Morganroste’’/Dawn of the 


Day-19887 ), “However advanced Europe may otherwise be, '" 
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religious matters it has still not attained thə sensitive naivity of the 
ancient Brahmins; which proves that more thinking was done, and 
greater inclination for thinking used tə be inherited in India four 
thousand years ago than is now done amongst us. Those Brahmins 
believed, firstly, that the priests were mightier than the gods and, 
secondly, that it was the customs in which the power of the Brah- 
mins was contained; their poets were therefore never tired of prais- 
ing the customs (prayers, ceremonies, sacrifices, songs, metres), as 
actual giver of everything that is good. However much poetastry and 
superstition may have intermingled, the statements are true; One 
step further and gods were pushed aside as Europe must also do 
sometime. Yet another step forward, and there was no need even 
for the priests and the middle men; and the teacher of the religion 
of self-redemption. Buddha, appeared-how very faris Europe, from 
this stage of culture. Even if all the customs and conventions are 
finally done away with, on which the power of gods, priests and 
redeemers depend-thus when morality in the old sense will be dead- 
then comes,—yes, what comes then ? But we will not guess aimlessly 
but will see to it first that Europe makes up for what has already 
been done, some thousands of years ago in India, amongst the race 
of thinkers, at the command of thinking.’’ Thomas La Grue has 
echoed thus : “The Brahmins are people who are normally said to be 
endowed with extraordinary judgement, and with a science or know- 
ledge which is profit; to whom every Pythagoras and Plato are not 
ashamed to go in search of wisdom and knowledge; it is even held 
that they borrowed much of their philosophy from them.“ And, the 
same holds good, even today. 


What Vesalius said then has been borne out, again through 
a recent research, thus justifying the correlationship between religi- 
on and medicine, in which religion means a system of values, human 
relationship, a view of man’s place in the cosmos which, taken toge- 
ther, serve as a foundation for the way an entire civilisation 
lives, feels, thinks, and acts. It relates the gravitational force of the 
earth to the vibrations within the human body, which is illustrated : 
by a reference to a legendary belief that “we should not sleep with 
Our feet south-ward.“’ We have been advised but how many of us 
have not dismissed the idea as grossly superstitions, and without any 
sound basis. The body is divided into four sections, thejnavel being the 


Central point, i.e., upward of the navel going up to the head, being the 


t being the south- 
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ern part, right of the navel the western part, and left of it (on the 
side of the heart) being the eastern part of the bedy. According to 
the Law of Magnetism, the southern part of the body (the feet) 
inter-acting with the southern part of the earth, react and repulse, 
thus upsetting the nervous balance and resulting in insomnia, nerv- 
ous disorders, and the like. A fine example of the west (Europe) } 
trying to teach the East, in matters already explored” tested and put 
to application thousands of years ago in East. There is, thus, always 
a solid, rational, materialistic foundation to all such seemingly irrat- 
ional behaviour (e.g., the Hindu taboo on beef, the Muslim taboo 
on pork, the Christian messianic belief), even if the participants 
themselves do not realise it. A particular superstition, examined in 
the proper socio-economic perspective, environment of the culture 
relevant to it, would reveal how it presents a mode of survival to 
which there are no viable alternatives. The ’Spiritual’ explanations 
and rituals which accompany such behaviour are superimposed upon 
a core of activity which brings in material rewards. In other words 
the superstitious behaviour persists because, in the long run, it also 
materially benefits society. 


For example, given the low energy state of indian agriculture 
the zebu represents the most economic animals of all. It provides rel- 
atively high grade traction and milk in return for low grade fodder 
and negligible maintenance and is, thus, a most efficient agricultural 
‘machine’ . The modern tractor, by comparison, has a more inefficient ) 
ratio of input to output. Even the most decrepit Indian Zebu is capa- 
ble of remarkable recuperation given one good reason, so that the 
peasant who refrains from killing ‘useless’ animals is in fact merely 
waiting for a nagative asset to turn into positive one. Were he to 
convert to beef-eating, he would be well off for one reason, only to 
starve in the next. For, beef eating needs a supply of animals 
which the improvised Indian counte-y side simply can not support. 
The taboo on beef has thus, great survival value and this is masked 
by the religious overto- nes. 


minty ea 


The great Epics, Ramayana and Mahabharata, have been the 
subject of a serious discussion in the recent past, both in the matter 
of their authenticity as well as periodicity. In a way, this discussion 
reinforced the views of those, who do not place much reliance On the 
ancient texts and the value continuum of India. A situation has been 


: - : in the 
devioping over a long period, and it has not ceased to devlop !n ns 
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same trend even after 30 years of Independence, where only the 
western models of development are acceptable to our intelligentia. On 
the contrary, the west has been showing growing interest in the anc- 
ient cultural heritage of India, especially in the social customs and 
traditions evolved over the centuries. The inter-communication 
between science and religion, a unique feature of Indian cult- 
ure and philosophy, is being regarded with greater interest and resp- 
ect towards evolution of a new model of social growth. What Winter- 

nitz said in 1924 ( Calcutta Review-- P. 21 )-- ~ It seems to me to 

be proved that Pythagoras was influenced by the Indian Samkhya‘- 

appears to be repeating itself and quite forcefully too. 


Similarly, the need for and the content and methodology of 
imparting sex education in schools and colleges, has been a subject 
of much discussion in the last decade. The experience of the west 
in this respect is none too happy. Still, the subject is being pursued, 
and of course with good intentions, to introduce the concept and 
content of sex education as available so far in the western count- 
ries in the Indian conditions after suitable adaptations. In fact these 
adaptations too are proving quite tricky and have so far defied any 
viable solution; for the obvious reasons that cultural backgrounds 
differ substantially. On the other hand a live debate is taking place 
inthe west about the genesis and efficacy of the Indian system of 
arranged marriages and its related aspects. A close observation of 
asocial custom related to the marriage functions in most paris of 
the country can throw light on the ‘natural’ treatment given to 
this important and sensitive subject. The custom relates to a ‘mock’ 
wedding and honeymoon session as enacted by the adult women 
and adolescent girls, during the night after the departure of the brid- 
egroom‘s party for the bride's place. It acquaints the adolescent 
girls, with all the essential aspects of behaviour, before and after 
marriage, including the conjugal relationships between husband and 
wife, the nature of restraints in their inter-personal and intra-pesonal 
relations and the impact of such restraints on the healty growth of 
the family and the society. 

The folklores/folktales prevalent in the Indian countryside 
and the religious performances for different occasions are EN. of 
message which can usefully govern the life and social behaviour of 
man, as well as convey useful guidelines for socio-economic growth. 
A study of such material, coming down through the ages and avail- 
able in the countryside, can throw light on many an important 
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teaching of the sages and seers, and with its underlying scientific 
base brought out, can be rendered for easy comprehension by the 
common people for fruitful application into their lifestyles in the 
modern socio-economic context. Even the costumes and body-aids 
prevalent from the ancient times can reveal many important aspects 
of the ancient scientific culture. It only needs a dedicated and devo- 

ted effort, to collect, analyse, and disseminate the material in the 
proper perspective, granted the vocation and facilities which are its | 


necessary inputs. 


An important question that would need to be answered in this 
connection would be: whether Western support approval or is essent- 
ial for the acceptance of the efficacy of these social customs and 
traditions, and their suitability or adaptability to modern conditions; 
or, we can take our own decisions and arrange for their universal 
acknowledgement, through establishing their scientific character and 
social trelevance. If we give it a reasonable thought, it would appear 
to be a question with an implicit answer. The answer would be, to 
rid ourselves of the complex, which has clouded our thought and 
action process by a sustained subjection to foreign domination, not 
only politically and economically, but also culturally. On an analysis. 
we would find that these ancient customs and traditions were desig- 
ned after much scientific testing and with a definite social purpose 
in view. For this purpose, it would be relevant to appreciate the 
difference between a ‘rishi’ and a ‘muni’—-the former was involved in 
extensive reresearch and evolution of a phenomenon or principle 
based on his personal and universal observations and testing, while 
the latter was involved in carrying it further into mass application 
through exposition to universal conditions and situations. Once 4 
principal was put into mass application, its genesis and scientific 
background remained a subject for intellectual understanding and 
discussion, whereas the people at large were satisfied with its efficacy 
and social usefulness. Over the years, their scientific origin and 
background was lost to the people, who were content with its reli- 
gious association. This religious association, without a satisfactory 
explanation of the scientific phenomena, having become a way of 

life in the past, could not satisfy the questioning mind, especially au 
the youth, about their validity or relevance to the present. The 
resulting conflict between science and religion was further aggrava- 
ted by western influence over the thinking processes, which has 
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steadily generated a loss of confidence in our own’ traditions and 
their usefulness. 


The urgent problem of the day is to sort out this confusion, 


and analyse the ancient customs and traditions, the genesis of their 
origin and evolution to correlate their social value content, to assess 
their contribution to the process of social growth then, and its pote- 
ntial now, to adapt and exploit their scientific value in the present 
social framework Needless to reiterate, once their scientific origin 
and character are exposed to an objective enquiry, it would become 
obvious to accept and adapt them to the modern life- style, to ensu- 
re human happiness and healthy social growth. A few questions that 
would need to be answered, in this connection, would be; 


1. 


Gn gs £2) 


- Can satisfactory parallels be drawn between th 


Have the ancient social customs and traditions evolved on any 
scientific principle? 

How have they come to be related to, or associated with relig 
ion? 

Have they withstood the test of time? 


Have they served any useful social purpose? 
Have any changes been made in their content or character, over 


the peirod ? 

Have the changes been necessitated by social or religious dictat- 
es, or scientific analysis ? : 

What has been the impact of these traditions and social customs 
on the socio-economic growth process? 

What has been the social response,( a ) originally, and ( b) with 
changes? 

Has there been a continual science- religion interaction in social 


growth? 


. What has been the nature of such interaction? 

. Are they still relevant and useful ? 

. Are any changes, or adaptations, necessary for this purpose ? 

. Can they be related to the modern scientific principles or 


theories ? 
e ancient and 
the modern principles, and their application potential ? 


The literature available, spread over a long time-span, can be 


quite helpful in the study. However, so far, it does not throw much 
light on the main aspect of the study, nor does it answer the various 
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questions posed above. The inquisitive mind cannot be satisfied with 
empirical studies or abstract thoughts. It wants specific answers to 
its questions, to be satisfied about the efficacy of what it follows in 
life or accepts by way of principles or phenomena. An exploratory 
visit to the contryside, in different parts, has revaled the potential 
contained in the folktales and social customs, which can be usefully 
exploited. Most of these folktales and social customs, though scatt- 
ered over a large area different in many respects, have much in 
common, both in content as well as in genesis. It would be essential 
to bring them under bibliographical control, so that their common 
and varying features can be analysed together, with reference to the 
ancient texts, traditional explanations available through the written 
and spoken word, commonsense correlationships, scientific testing, 
and observations of reactions among a cross-section of people, in 
different age groups. questions which are addressed by the younger 
generation, when asked to follow particular custom or tradition, would 
have to be analysed and sorted out, with a view to probing further 
for answer by themselves, and with the assistance of supporting 
scientific phenomena or technological application. Once a question 
is answered satisfactorily, it tends to be accepted not only in- 
principle, but in effect too. Questions would also have to be prov- 
oked by indirect references, or oblique references, so that a quest for 
inquiry sets into motion, and it does not rest until a solution becomes 
available, either way. 


Based on these studies, suitable material can be prepared to 
acquaint the children with such phenomena, through illustrated and 
illustrative stories and otherwise. Supplementary reading material can 
also be prepared on such themes, which will help them grow with 
a better appreciation of their culture in the proper perspective, 
and with a sense of pride in it. 


Cae EE 
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The Awakened Giant 


( Naa Koi Punjabi, naa koi Bengali ) 


G. B. K. Hooja * 


A million dollar question which has haunted me now for more than 
three decades is, how is it that foreigners immigrating to USA from 
distant and varied lands and from far flung corners of the globe get 
quickly welded into what is called the American Nation, but men and 
women of the same blood and colour closeted together for centuries 
by geographical, political, economic and social ties tend to repel each 
other and refuse to merge into the fold of the Indian Nation? Go alo- 
ng the length and breadth of the Indian peninsula in broad day light 
with a lantern in hand and try to locate an Indian and Sa the res- 
ponses. You will meet Punjabis, Gujaratis, Tamils, Bengalis, CESS 
se by the millions but only a few hundreds of Indians. You will meet 
hordes.of Hindus, .Parsees, Muslims, Christians, Sikhs but not many 
Indians, on 


In the wake of the long drawn struggle for liberation from cCoO- 
lonial rule,there emerged, many great, leaders, who tried to weld the 
vast mass. of humanity inhabiting the sacred land of India into oe 
surging, pulsating, vibrating united army of crusaders against the 
foreign rulers and they succeeded in a large measure. Comparable 
success attended their endeavours. 


* Vice-Chancellor, G. K, Vishwaviidyalaya. Hartw ar = 
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rated from the foreign yoke. In fact the division of India was the 
measure of their partial success. Socio-economic forces, imperial l 
craftiness, political design conspired to frustrate the cherished dreams 
of the stalwarts who guided the destiny of the nation in those his- 
torical decades. The result was a bleeding India and a moth-eaten 
Pakistan. Nevertheless, the leaders accepted the division although | 
the masses comprising of blood cousins suffered agonies of hell in 


the process. 


It was the hope of the survivors of the holocaust of partition 
that acceptance of this fait accompli would put an end to all inter- 
nal bickerings and internal warfare that an era of mutual trust and 
common endeavour towards the triple goals of justice, equality, 
fraternity would be: launched. Only to be baulked once again. 


During the last three decades and a half India has no doubt 
continued to operate as a vibrating, pulsating unit but the promised 
goals of justice, equality and fraternity have eluded the masses and 
the emergence of a united Indian natian has turned out to be a 
distant vision, a dream. ` 


There has been a tremendous amount of economic growth 
inspite of almost volcanic political upheavals rocking the. country 
from time to time but it is a story of growth sans justice, sans equality. 
and sans fraternity. 


a 


The rich and the unscrupulous have grown richer, the poor 
and the disorganized still grovel in dust and want. How can they: be 
expected to love this land, this society ? It is but natural that they 
stand bewildered and alienated. 


The none-too-scrupulous upper class flourish and encashing 
on the credulity of the poor, ill-educated masses promise them all 
kinds of —e/-dorados. 


They shut their eyes to what green pastures the dreamers of 
Pakistan have led it to, they also shut their eyes to the fact that Pa- 
kistan was carved out of India in 1947, because the political masters 
of the day so desired and that no Indian government worth its name? 
can ever entertain the thought of a further dismemberment of this 


sacred land . The highly educated bourgeoise, in an attempt to eee 
islea 
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their misery-stricken compatriots towards yet another holocaust, even 
as the leaders of the earlier generation did. 


The answer lies not in a further partition, but:in consolidation 
and of course in growth with justice and equality of Opportunity and 
status . : es 


This is the challenge before our generation . There is an oppo- 
rtunity and time yet. Shall we seize it ? 


History and posterity will assess our follies and strokes of wis- 
dom, even as we do in respect of our elders of the generations gone 
by . 

There was a saint amidst us who walked the length and brea- 
dth of this sacred land, as a pilgrim and seeker not long ago. He 
was Called Vinoba. He dreamt of the commonwealth of India bound 
by the triangle ABC. 

In his vision, A stood for ‘Afghanistan B foriBurma and C for 
Ceylone If you look at the map of Asia, the region is obviously a com- 
pact geo-political entity bound by natural configurations. Can the 
inhabitants of this vast. and rich region in their wisdom devise a 
socio-political, economic order in which they may live in peace, 
harmony and cooperation, enjoying and sharing the fruits of their 
common endeavours and natural bounties ? 

Some times ago, | had the opportunity to visit Tawang, Sela 
and Bomdilla in Arunachal which was the battle-field of the Indo- 
China conflict of 1962. | was happy to see the morale and the prepa- 
redness of Indian officers and Jawans stationed on those inclement 
heights in eye-ball to eye-ball poitions with foreign troops Two things 
“occurred to me. Firstly, | hope that our intelligence is upto-date and 
Shall not fail us again. Secondly, why should there be any restric- 
tion for any Indian to settle and carve out a peaceful living in these 
parts of India? India is one country and Indians have the constitut- 
‘ional right of mobility throughout its length and breadth. Imposition 
Of restrictions such as the inner live permit and the right to purchase 
land to the locals (sons of the soil). only cut across the principle of 
Nationhood. Our colonial rulers imposed these restrictions to keep 
Us as under. Now requirements of defence and unemployment are 
trotted out as arguments to continue them. In opposition one may 
Say that the settlement of patriotic Indians, noble persons, Aryas 
would ; 


(a) be a guatantepufoe phaansesusity Ofdhesreerces (eg! ns 
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(b) generate employments for locals since these settlers would 
bring new entrepsrneurship to develop these barren regions 
as it happened in the U.S.A. | would, therefore, command a 
national debate on this proposal. 


Recently, | was present at the meeting of the Rashtriya Sans- 
krit Sansthan presided over by Shri K.C. Pant, Union Education 
Minister. The question of growing lack of interest in Sanskrit studies 
in these parts came up. While appreciating the importance of Sanskrit 
as a unifying force and also as a vehicle for dissemination of value- 
loaded education, the members groped for a solution to the question 
of popularising Sanskrit in the North East region of India. In this 
context, | had the privilege to commend the D,A.V, model in which 
Sanskrit and English ‘are given equal weightage. Establishment of 
Sanskrit Vidyapéethas would not be popular as scholars of Sanskrit 
only have no market ability. But bilingual scholars can always com- 
mand attention and proliferate in.various directions. By thus combi- 
ning the old‘and the new, we may yet expect a new spirit to pervade 
resurgent India, -confronted with complex problems as it is. 


In the present order what happens is mutual bickerings for 
the division of river waters, inter-state planning and disputes which 
cost alot more than actual field results. The victims of all these 
bourgeoise exercises are the weaker sections of society who conti- 
nues to fight their grim battles against shortages of drinking potable 
water, inadequacy of proteins, floods, mosquitoes’ illiteracy and 
exploitation as best as they can. But beware, there is a New Awak- 
ening coming. The dalits (down-trodden) of the nation too are 
beginning to have new visions and are becoming aware of their lot, 
of their inadequacies and the causes thereof. Thanks to the comm- 
unication revolution, the day of reckoning may not be far. The 
symptoms are therefor all of us to see. 


A new nation is emerging, a regenerated Bharat. Mata is aris- 
ing, Sujala, Suphala, Shasya-Shyamala with bountiful waters, abun- 
dance of fruits and fragrant breezes, and green pastures. Let 
us salute the Rising, the Awakened Giant, Mother India. 
Vande Mataram. 


kkk 
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Modern Relevance of Vedic Principles 
| 3 of Community Education 
| 


Dr. H. G. Singh* 


The natlon progresses and the culture prospers with the effo- 
| rts of the community as a whole. Individual. attempts, of whatever 
j capacity. may :be, reach very little heights. The Vedic culture spread 
| extensively to great heights and while so many ancient cultures of 
{ the world extinguished in the long march of time, the Vedic culture 
| of much advanced order in community. life, otherwise it could not ha- 

ve existed. Dr. Veda Mitra has rightly said, “Education in ancient Ind- 
| ‘ia not only:emphasised devotion to social duties but laid stress on 
| 
4 


the promotion of social happiness. The preservation and spread of 


national heritage and culture was one of.the most important ob- 
jects of education. Steps were always taken to realize the ideal of 
man and the society.“ Studying the ancient literature we find the 
doctrines of the community life so well laid in the Vedas, which were 
taught to the growing citizens inthe normal course of education . 


The Four ‘Ashramas : 

he normal life of an individual was est- 
divided into four stages or 
functions assig- 
Grahastha, Van- 


During the vedic times t 

imated to be of hur.died years and it was 

Ashramas, each of which had appropriate duties and 

ned to them. These four stages were Brahmacharya, 
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prastha and Samnyas and these are still followed by a few in modern 
India. The Brahmacharya stage starts from birth and lasts upto 
25 years and it is a period of education and learning. The Grahasth 
ashram is the period of work for the world as a married householder 
from 26 to 50 years. The Vanaprasthasharm is a period from 51 to 75 
years of retreat and loosening of the social bonds and Samnysashram 
is a period from 76 to about 100 years of renunciation and expectant 
awaiting for freedom from life. Thus having completed the Brahamc- 
harya, a man must be a Grahastha, and thereafter a Vanaprasthi and 


last of all a Samnyasi. 


Brahmacharya, the stage of holistic training: 


The growing child used to leave the house at the age of about 
6 years and went under the constant teaching and training by the 
teacher (Guru) upto the age of about 25 years. High intellectual 
development and perfect moral and mental training were the objec- 
tives of the Brahmacharya stage. To start, first the Upnayana 
(initiation) ceremony was performed in which the teacher adopted 
the child in its educative womb where he kept him for three great 
nights i.e., the three long periods of elementary, intermediate and 
higher education. After the full education of 25 years when the 
teacher offered him to society at the Samavartan Samskar the fully 
developed person was called Dwij (twice born). Beyond elementary 
education as the process moved higher it became obligatory and 
optional i.e., different courses of study were prescribed to different 
persons on the basis of their aptitudes and capacities. The undese- 
rvings were never given specialised vocational training. Thus the 
Brahmacharya (studentship) was a strict disciplinary training period 
forthe development of ideal social being useful to the society in 
the coming years of life. 


Community Education — a compulsory course: 


All along the education upto the end of vocational training 
there used to be run some compulsory courses which were related 
to common behavioural norms to be followed by every one as a 
member of the society. Generally th2 topics of social and cultural 
norms and duties of behaviour, the welfare of every member of 
society as a whole and the mutual cooperation for community dev?" 
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the history of education in ancient India we find these topics being 
followed with slight modifications according to the needs of different 
times. While framing the detailed courses, the fundamental princi- 
ples laid down in different Mantras (verses) of the Vedas were basi- 
cally followed. As practical behavioural training was an inevitable 
feature of Vedic educational system so in the field of community 
education the students were required to adopt in actual practice and 
conduct the possible tenets of community welfare. 


Some Vedic Verses depicting principles of community Education : 

We find the principles of community education mentioned 
specifically in the Rig Veda and the Atharva Veda. The following are 
some such verses translated by Dr. Satyavrata Siddhantalankar. The 
last Sukta (191) of the Rig Veda educates how people should live 
in Society— 


“You should move together, talk together, think together. 
Just as your elders of divine qualities with full knowledge and 
consciousness played their part in life (of moving together, thinking 
together and talking together) so should you follow them in their 


footsteps. (2)" 


“Common be your aim, common be the devision of your 
assembly; common be your thought, common be your will. | direct 
you to common aim, so that directed by comnon m2ans you may 


achieve your object. (3)”’ 


“Common be your intention, common be the decire of your 
heart, common be your thoughts, so that there may be livetogether 


existence among you. (4)” 


The Atharva Vedic Sukta 3/30 also emphasises mutual love 
and cooperative living in the following manner— 


"| make you emotionally sympathetic to each other, intellectu- 
ally of the same mind, each one of you should love each other, 


just as the cow loves her new born. (1) 


“Let the son be to the pattern desired by the father : in tune 


with the mind of the mother. Let the wife sqeak in honeyed voice 


to the husband. mringin gopeareuteuthsnga Care sof the feria = 
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“et not the brother hate his brother, nor let the sister hate 
her Sister. Let all live meeting together with: a common object. Let 
them Speak (with each other) in a language pregnant with noble 


sentiments. (3) 


__ "| create that realisation in men of your household by which 
the people of divine virtue do not fall apart, nor do they hate each 


other. (4) 


“Blessed by. the elders, conscious of your place in life-and of 
your duties, harnessing your energies for the successful achievement 
of your common objective living together, with sweet and sympathe- 
tic feeling do:not part from each other. Speaking sweet and dear 
words, one with another, you come together. | make you the ones 
who move together, go together and think together. (5) 


“Let the reservoir of your drinking water be common. Let 
you share your food in common. | unite you in a common bond 
(of love and brotherhood). Getting together offer prayers to the 
divine light just as the spokes (of the wheel) are joined together 
from all sides in the nevel (6). 


“| make you all move together, think together. By coming 
together to partake of everything. | make you partake of food and 
every means pf livelihood in common. Like the men of divine 
qualities preserve the immortal virtues of life so that your mornings 
and evenings be peaceful and pleasant. (7) 


Again the Rig Veda prescribes social equality as follows :— 


“None is big, none small, all are equal as brothers, and all 
together move on for prosperity...... (5/6/5) 


“| tell the truth, he is practically senseless who stores 
wealth. This storageis almost his murder. By sucha storage 
neither noble people are helped nor one’s friends. One who eats 
alone, without sharing with others, he eats nothing but sin 


In the above verses great emphasis is given on commonly 
thinking, feeling and willing. Along with training for mental unity 
common physical living like working, eating and drinking together 
with proper distribution, sympathy and cooperation were the essenti- 
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should behave keeping the welfare of others always in view. Even 
the daily food should be shared with others. 


Other Agencies Promoting Community Education 

` Community welfare was given so much importance that there 
principles were put forward in different ways from time to time to 
the people in social and religious gatherings so that they may not 
forget them after studentship. Generally such agencies were the 
priests, social reformers, folk stories, festivals, traditions, customs 
and dramas. The priests, usually in religous gatherings like Kumbh 
Yajna, Katha etc; illustrated with examples the timely needed doctri- 
nes along with religious ceremonies. The social reformers devoted to 
community welfare also moved from place to place lecturing the 
socially required tenets, Folk stories and songs related to social 
harmony and happiness were narrated and chanted while observing 
community festivals and customs. Lastly there were played dramas to 
huge audience from time to time depicting themes of social harmony 
welfare, brotherly and friendly feelings. i 


Modern Relevance of Vedic Community Education 

The principles of community education followed in the Vedic 
Era are still relevant in the modern times irrespective of space and 
time limitations. They are the basic principles which are universally 
applicable. It is very essential for any community that its members 
should think, feel and will together both in family and society. 
Mutual cooperation and proper distribution of food and property are 
inevitable for any community to live with peace, prosperity and 
happiness. Even in the field of religion our prayers must be common 
i. e., of secular nature. In short the community bonds must be as 
adjusted and eqully measured as the spokes of a wheel. 


Coming to the relevance of Vedic community education | 
methodology in the present times it should be imparted during 
Studentship as a practical training along with the educational syllabi 
and to the members of society through lectures by social reformers 
leaders, religious authorities on the occasions of the festivals and 
Customs. The old media of drama can now be replaced by advanced 
audio-visual aids like cinemas, documentary films, television etc. 


In conclusion we can say that the community education = 


Principles of the Vedic Era still carry universal value and they are 
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Origin and Evolution 
oof 
Caste-System 


Dr. B.C. Sinha* 


A caste may be defined as a group of families internally united 
by some rules for the observance of ceremonial purity, specially in 2a 
the matters of diet and marriage. The rules which bind together a 
group of families also serve to separate it from all other groups. The 
families forming a caste may or may not be restricted to any parti- 
cular occupation and may or may not have traditions of common — 
ancestry. The peculiarity of the caste-system is that admission to it 
is determined by birth only and no change from one caste to another — 
is permissible. 


‘and with the passage of time it became an inseparable part 
social life. It is clear that in the initial stages of its develop 
‘Was based on functions only but as the time passed it dex act ter 
and became close’ to the tyranny of one class over the othe a i 


“The prestige of the Brahmana caste is the corner sto e eh 
aise janizationt. pe 
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Here it would be advantageous for us firmly fix in our mind | 
that the varna theory is not to be confused with the caste system | 
which we meet to-day in our Hindu Sociey? 


The view that Varana and Jati are distinct and essentially in- 
dependent, but the two institutions may have become fused together 
later on, was put forward by Senart? . 


This is generally accepted by scholars like Oldenberg, Barth 
and Jolly’. Senart has shown how the Aryans first used the word 
“Arya Varna” in Regvedi literature to distinguish themselves from the 
“Dasa Varna:“ He further holds that the word Varna was used 
to denote the distinction between the Aryas and the Non-Aryas, but 2 
it was later split up, so thatit might apply no longer to these two 
primitive Varnas but to more numerous categories. It has not lost all 
traces of its origin. It does not signify caste in general and in the 
Strict sense, but only the four castes, while the caste which are 
actually found in practice and which do not truly correspond with | 
this theoretical fourfold division into Varnas, were designated by the 
law-books by the term Jati. The water-tight compartments of the 
Jati-system are therefore. cue to later Brahmanic interpretation of 
the term Varna’. 


According to Dr. P, Mitra, “The Aryans were fair-complexioned, | 
they introduced in ‘India the ideas of racialism and colour. Their 
‘sense of fair complexion, along with their to receive sacred know- 
ledge, led to a distinction between the Aryan and the non-Aryan, | 
twice-born and once- born, which was the beginning of the Caste- | 
system‘. There is much weight in the statement. As Aryan l 
culture expanded, schools of aboriginal sorcery and medicine men 
-managed to obtain a footing in Brahmanic order, just as aborginal { 
‘chiefs were assimilated to the warrior class. Dr, A. L. Basham’ 
Observed that the proto-Hinduism of the Harappa culture was assi- 

.milated to the Aryan Faith. These factors must have contributed to 
the origin and growth of the caste system in India during the later 
part of the Rigvedic period. It is true that in the early Rigvedic 
period case system was unknown, but such social conditions might 
have been present which became the basis of such development 
afterwards. lf the Aryans were conquerors the distinction between 
the conqueror and conquered led to the great divison beween une 
__ twice-born and the once-born, that is the Surdas. 
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The Aryans always tried to keep the Sudras away from their 
community. They feared that their own community might be pollut- 
ed with the introduction of inferior blood. They had a sense of sup- 
eriority over. the native population. Hence the untouchability owes 
its origin to the activities for the preservation of the Aryan Culture. 


According to Rapson the origin of the caste-system is to be 
traced to the distinction founded on colour between the fair skinned 
Arya conquerors and dark skinned conquered population of the 
country. Vincent Smith rejects this view of the origin of the caste 
system. He holds that Varna does not mean caste but class. The 
fourfold division referred to by the ancient Hindu writers denotes the 
classification of the Hindu population under four orders with ref- 
erence to their occupations. Smith is of the opinion that the origin 
of the caste system is to be traced to the moral and intellectual 
superiority of the Brahmans which dates from the Rigvedic times. 
Thus the superiority of the Brahmans and their superior standard of 
Dharma mark the first stage of the caste system. 


The geographical isolation of the interior of India contributed 
to the exclusiveness of the Hindus and thus favoured the evolution 
of the caste system. Along with this geographical factor, the rise of 
Buddhism and Jainism also became instrumental to the formation of 


new Caste with new rules of conduct. 


Lastly the effect of Muslim conquest has hardened the 


Caste-system. As a protection against the spread of Islam, the Hindus 
defended themselves by tightening the bonds of Caste-association. 
The system of caste-brotherhood protected Hindus and Hinduism 
during several centuries of Muslim rule. In the words of Jeannine 
Auboyer, “In probably on other civilization has religion Deca so 
intimately bound up not only with the conduct of public affairs but 
also with human behaviour. In ancient India it constituted the every 
basis of the social structure and the foundation of Indian co- 


mmunity.”’ 
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Prayer For Freedom 
BB Utes aa 
se amy qeahs t | 
Sb UY afra aA n j 


Give freedom for our bodies, 
Give freedom for our dwelling, 
Give freedom for. our life. 


—Rigveda 8-68-12 | 
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Duhkha: The Motivating Factor 
; For 
Philosophical Enquiry 


Rath Kumar Ratnam * 


Broadly speaking the motivating factors that have led to 
philosophical euquiry can be brought under three heads viz., a) 
Sense of curiosity, b) sense of perplexity and c) perception of 
duhkha. From the dawn of philosophical speculation the problem of 
duhkha has drawn the attention of philosophers, In fact, the percep- 
tion of the universal duhkha along with the accompanying sense 
of curiosity and perplexity has formed the motivating factor for phi- 
losophical enquiry. To quote Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. “the suffering of 
the world provokes the preblems of philosophy and religion. 


Religion and philosophy are not two seperate entities. They are 
like two sides of the same coin, wherein, religion refers to the 
‘practice’ aspect and philosophy to ‘theory’. The latter is contempla- 
tive whereas the formeris concrete : foundation and superstructure 
sort of relationship exists between the two. Religion arose from the 
need to provide shelter to man from the onslaughts of duhkhà. For 
instance, Ghristianity ‘speaks of duhkha as a form of punishment or 
retribution. It is a test to prove whether one’s faith in God is Sub- 
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stantial or brittle. Islam speaks of duhkha in the Quaran as it occurs, 
in direct and simple terms, not as a theoretical problem. They agree | 
with Christianity that suffering is purposeful. It is a punishment for | 
sin; a trial of the person’s belief in God. Judaism apart from accept- | 
ing it as a form of punishment and test holds that duhkha is essential. | 
Essential, for it can be made redemptive. They hold that it can become 
the foundation of better things generally, if not particularly. It isa 
‘necessary evil’ for the evolution of a better man. 


Duhkha has not only formed the motivating factor for philo- 
sophical enquiry in the East but also in the west: right from Aristotle 
to the present day Phenomenology. For instance, Marxism originated 
due to the suffering and exploitation of the conmon masses by the ed 
capitalists. It is based on the actual facts and occurances of suffer- 
ing as observed by Karl Marx. Suffering or Duhkha lies at the very 
foundation of Marx's thought,” because he was stirred to issues | 
vehement and passionate appeals for revolutionary action by his 
observation of the appealing conditions in which the living masses 
lived and died.” ? It is this factor of suffering that lead to the inevi- 
table class-struggle between the capitalists and the workers. Marx 
identifies the factor of ‘pursuit of profit’ by the capitalist and the | 
resultant expliotation of the working class as the root cause of the | 
suffering masses. He wanted to liberate the worker-class in particular | 
and societies in general from the clutches of ‘economic duhkha’. 


Philosophical enquiry in Indian tradition arose in Man’s respo- 
nse to extricate himself from the bonds of pain and resultant misery. 
Philosophy in India, opines Hiriyanna,”’ did not originate in wonder 
or curiosity as it seems to have done in the west, but possibly it 
Originated under the pressure of a practical need aiising from the 
presence of moral and physical suffering”. 3? Philosophical enquiry 
and resultant wisdom are used as means for man to attain freedom | 
from the bonds of duhkha. 


The fact of duhkha was accepted in Indian tradition, the causes 
for it were enquired into and methods sought to annihilate it. For 
instance, Isvara Krishna in his Sankhya Karika, in the very first 
karika states that it is duhkha that motivates man for philosophical / 
enquiry. He observes that man is tormented by the three-fold pain 
viz., Adhyatmika, Adhibhautika and Adhidaivika, wherein, Adhytamika 
are the pains that are caused by intrinsic factors. They are cheifly 
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of two types: physical (Kayika) and mental (Manasika). The physi- 
cal pains refer to the bodily pains for eg., illness etc., whereas mental 
pains are due to anger, desire, jealousy etc. Adhibhautika are the 
pains caused by extrinsic factors such as animals, birds, other fellow 
creatures and inanimate objects. Adhidaivika are the pains caused by 
supernatural agencies such as spirits, ghosts etc. For him liberation 
(Moksa) is freedom from this three-fold pain. This freedom he feels 
is possible only through philosophical enquiry. 


Both the Nyaya and Vaisesika schools of Indian philosophy 
agree that earthly life is full of duhkha. In fact, the Nyayakas speak 
of twenty-one types of duhkha, in the Nyayasara, * that man has to 
face in life. They regard moksa which is absolute cessation of suffer- 
ing as the supreme end of life. This state of liberation is possible only 
through the cultivation of right knowledge. They hold the fact that 
philosophical euquiry is a pursuit to annihiate the duhkhas of man. 
They contend that duhkha or suffering is the main motivating factor 
for philosophical enquiry. 


The Vedantins ‘also stress on the fact of suffering and hold 
the view that suffering of duhkha is due to ignorance (avidya) regar- 
ding ‘the true naturé of Self and other things. The antidote of ignor- 
ance is knowledge. ‘True knowledge alone is capable of delivering 
man from the clutches of duhkha, This true knowledge (Brahman- 
jnana) can be obtained only through philosophical enquiry. Hence, 
itis obvious that even according to Vedatins it is pain or dhukha 
that constitutes the main motivating factor for philosophical enquiry. 
Philosophising is a technique of leading man from duhkha to 
ananda. 


No other Indian thinker was so much sensitive to the fact of 
duhkha as was Buddha. He said, “two things only, my disciples, ae | 
teach...... misery and the cessation of suffering. “His sensitive - pee 
could visualise suffering at every stage. “Birth is attended with pain, 
disease is painful, decay is painful and death is painful”. In fact, 
his sensitiveness to suffering was the motivating factor which led 
Buddha to philosophical enquiry. Buddha started an enquity into 
the causes of duhkha and after a great deal of agnosing experience 
Buddha found cause to duhkha. In short, he arrived at the four noble 
truths (Ariyasageas) 
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There is suffering (Duhkha), 
There is a cause for suffering (Duhkha samudaya), 


There is cessation of suffering (Duhkha nirodha) and 


There is a path leading to cessation of suffering (Duhkha nirodha 
samin prapipat) . 


There is suffering (Duhkha) : 


It is an inevitable truth, that can stand test of truth at all | 
times. Even the so-called pleasures (sukha) are nothing but disgui- | 
sed forms and sources of duhkha. There are many causes for it such | 
as poverty, disease, jealousy etc. 


There is a cause for suffering (Ouhkha samudaya) : The univer- | 
sal law states that the cause being present the effect must arrive. | 
He feels that everything is dependent on some prior cause. Hence, | 
everything is dependent, reiative and conditional. Suffering being 


an event must also depend on some cause because suffering exists, 
the cause exists. 


There is cessation of sutfering (Duhkha nirodha) ; Everything 
being conditional and dependent means that nothing is permanent. 
Hence, he feels that suffering is also not a permanent Phenomenon. | 
The existence of suffering ceases with the cessation of its cause. | 


There ts a path leading to cessation of suffering (DuhKha nirodha 
gamin prapipat) : He put forward the eight-fold path as means to 
attain freedom from duhkha. This path is known as the Ariya Astan- 
gika Marga. The Sage Buddha like other visionaries wanted to see f 
man free from the chains and bonds of suffering. ` 


Buddha felt the cessation of suffering depended on the capa- 
bility of man to understand the truth of duhkha in its correct spirt. | 
and follow the path of the Ariya Astangika marga. The pathis aimed ; | 
at the progressive dismantling of the ego or | which binds man to 
this manduane Samsara. He has gone a step further to demonstrate 
its utter illusoriness. Total freedom from ‘I’ is possible only when the 
root-causes of suffering are done away with. 


Hence, by analysis, it is seen that dukha or suffering is the 
chief motivating factor which has lead to philosophical enquiry both 
tn the East and West, In the East it is explicit, whereas in the West it 
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is implicitly meant. All philosophical 
battle royal fought, 
| establish sukha; 


endeavour is nothing but a 
in order, to ward off the forces of duhkha and 
to remove disharmony and bring in harmony; to 
replace disorder with a orderly system into operation in life. 
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PRAYER $ ' 

i For Immortality 

| sarah Jaa gales gzajan | 


saisi TIAA MNT AAAS Ut 


| | worship Thee, O Sweet Lord of transcendental 
vision, O giver of prosperity to all, may | be free from the 
| bonds of death, like a ripe fruit getting free of the plant's 
| hold, May I never again forget my immortal nature. 


Rg. Veda 7/59/12 
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Orchid Trade Between East £ 
À and West 


Dr. Purushotam Kaushik * | 


South-east Asia and [ndo-malayan region in particular is 
regarded as the cradle of evolution of the angiosperms. This region 
is rich in orchids and a large number of varieties of orchid taxe 
flourish in the present day India, Burma Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, 
Malaya, Thailand, Laos, Vietnam and Kampuchea. Many of these 
are definitely of Indian origin. Well known orchidologists K. Walter 
and L. Walter recorded, “Ín the east, the lower-slopes of the Hima- 
layas and the country to the south-east (Khasi Hills and Moulmein) 
furnish the habitat of the genus Dendrobium with its numerous 
species, the magnificent vandas, the prolific coelogynes and the 
varieties of Paphiopedilum which are so popular as cut flowers and | 
which in the trade are usually designated by their old name of 
cypripediums, or Lady‘s Slippers.“ G.M. Pradhan (1976) also is of | 
the opinion that the natural homes of some of the dendrobiums are 
from the Himalayas to Burma in the east. 


Itis further evident from the studies of the author (1 982, 
1983) on distribution pattern, ecological adaptations and structural 
modifications attained by the orchids growing in the Himalays- 
Khasi Hills, Nagaland and Arunachal Pradesh in eastern India; and 
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how they-.successfully befitted themselves in. specific ecological 
niches. Besides their ornamental: value the author also dealt with 


their medicinal value and their descnptionsii in ancient Indian litera- 
ture in Sanskrit. 


Only recently the tropical orchids have been introduced to 
prosperous Europe. The first tropical orchid.which was cultivated 
in England was B/etia verecunda R. Br. which was brought over from 
Bahamas in 1731 as an almost dried plant. since some of its bulbs 
seemed to have little life it was planted in a warm bed, consequently 
it produced new shoots and even reached the flowering stage; How- 
ever, no attempt was made to cultivate the epiphytic species by t e 


end of the eighteenth century when single specimens of Epidendrum. 
and Vanilla each, were introduced. 


This further aroused the interest of the flower-lovers and nur- 
serymen for these strange plants which were unknown ana: new to 
them. They often approached the officers of; the ships -to acquire 
these wonderful. plants. Mainly these were sent from India. It was 
certainly. surprising how these plants survived during long journeys 
wnich took months by ships. x ; ) 


A plant of. Aerides scnroederi hort. was imported i in England 
in 1685 from India. Its free flowering, : sixteen inches long spike 
much excited people and it was bought , or, 89 guineas. Formerly a 
guinea wasa sum of ‘twenty shillings. “now equal to £ 1.05 so the 
total cost of the plant was £ 93.45. Almost during those days Cymbi- 
dium eburneum was brought from Burma, was sold for 104 guineas 
(=£109.20). About four years ago to the above incident, in 1881 
the plants of. Vanda sanderiana Ruchb., were supplied by the firm of 
Sanders from Philippines were sold worth 200 guineas (=£210) 
each, : RG. os 


A plant of Paphiopedilum fairieanum popularly known as ‘Lost 
Orchid’ had made its appearance in England as ‘early as in 1857 but 
it‘remained lost for. about 50 years and was a plant of dreams in 
England. Later in 1905 a reward of £1000 was offered for the 
rediscovery of native habitat of the lost orchid. The credit went to 
Dr. Fairy who discovered it from Bengal in India. In us way so 
many orchids made their way to Europe. - S 


=- “Even toda ynimatyDireau tittaloxehid oap RUNAP the west in 
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comparison to the eastern countries which exported them. However, 
in India now horticulturists have realised their value as cut-flowers, ' 
Dr. U.S. Kaicker (1984) ofl. A. R. I. found in his experiments that 
the cutflowers of orchids are kept longest if cut in full bloom stage. | 
Stage below 4.4°C causes chilling injury. The orchids are usually 
shipped in stoppered glass-tubes or rubber baloons filled with water. | 
More than 150 orchids of different genera and species which were | 
brought from Bangkok are being cultivated in his private.garden by, 
Dr. Abraham (1984). Some orchidaria also have been set up by 
different research organizations. Data on distribution and ecology 
of Indian orchids have recently been recorded by Vij et al. (1982, 
1983) and Sehgal and Mehra (1984), many of these orchids are of 4 
great ornamental value. \ 

li 


Bangkok is a major centre of orchid trade in the east due to 
the far sighted efforts of Dr. Rapee Sagarik, the General President | 
of the Ninth World Orchid Conference. Now orchid co-operatives 
have been organized in Bangkok. Each organization has many mem- 
bers but not exceeding 500. The each member cultivates orchids in 2.4 
hectare and the members send each morning cut-flowers to the co- 
Operatives where all facilities for packjng etc., are provided. The co- | 
operatives have laboratories for seed and tissue culture for growing | 
new plants and multiplying them. One cargo jet plane leaves 
Bangkok airport for Frankfurt, Paris and London with full load of 
orchid flowers. This brings to them over Dollars 100 million a year. The j 
above method has also been followed in Singapore, Malaysia, Kuala 
Lumpar and Sri Lanka too. 


The coastal mountains of Brazil on the other hand from the 
principal distribution area for Lea/ia, Oncidium and a few other 
genera with large flowers. Their import to the east will be an addi-: 
tion to the beautiful varieties of the orchid flowers. ieee 


Recently Mr. Theam Chung, Ambassador of Kampuchea; Mr. 
Saly Khamsy, Ambassador of Laos; and Mr. Nguyen Quang Tao, 
Amdassador of Vietnam; visited Gurukul Kangri. The three amdassa- 
dors discussed with the author for the best utilization of the vegeta- 
tional wealth of their respective countries. All the three in. principle 
agreed regarding the possibility of the orchid trade with the develo- 
ped countries in the future. — 


3 = Shri G; B. K. Hooja, Vice-Chancellor of Gurukul Kangri Univer- 
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sity, a lover of plants and flowers, is also appreciative of the orna- 
mental value of the orchids and inspired me to raise an orchidarium 
here at Gurukul Kangri on the bank of the river Ganges and to 
pursue advanced research specially to culture them and to find out 
easy techniques to grow them and make all possible efforts to con- 
serve them. A proposal for financial grant has already been sent. 
It is hoped the day is not far away when India will be exporting 
orchid cut-flowers instead of plants uprooted from the forests. 
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Galsworthy’s “Loyalties” 
— An Assessment 


PARLE? hee eee 


Dr. L. K. Bhatnagar” 


John Galsworthy is well- known, as writer of social dramas. 
‘Loyalties is a striking example of it. ‘Loyalties like his other social 
plays Silver Box, Strife “& Justice cartiés a deep social message 
which the writer conveys most convincingly and artistically. No 
wonder, in its above listed temper, Loyalties conforms to Robert l 
Weimanh’s following assessment— À 5 


e E A A «Literature & society are seen to be interrel- 


ated in ine sense that Weary values are social values and that social 


values, if they are to be values, will in the last resort come to terms 
me the workings of the imagination and the telling of stories...... ah 


` Galsworthy in Loyalties conceives an interesting situation to 
present a conflict of ideas and personalities (one of the leading cris. | 
tics on drama- considers ‘CONFLICT*.the very essence.of all true | 
dramatic activity) out of which emerges the ‘message of the play. So | 
natural is the situation that the moral at the end becomes its spon- | 
taneous outcome. To use the words of George Lukacs— 


“The tragic experience, then, is a beginning and an end at 
42 


the same time..... 
D 50g 


*english Deptt. D, A.V. College, Muzaffarnagar. 
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No where do we feel anything being thrust on us. This actu- 
ally contributes to the popularity and universality of this play. So 
successful is Galsworthy in maintaining objectivity of treatment that 
all attempts of the critics to associate him with one group of charac- 


ters or the other fail completely. It, in turn, asserts what Georg 
Lukacs feels— 


“The winnowing of the authentic from the inauthentic is not 
effected by the personal intervention of the author E 


Galsworthy tries to reflect through Loyalties that Justice 
should be the supreme ideal in any good social set-up. Looking at 
the contemporaty social scene, however, he finds narrovè loyalties 
among individuals and groups taking the upper hand of social justice. 
This, according to Galsworthy, is bad and objectionable. Since the 
fulfilment of social justice requires sacrifice of petty group-loyalties, 
it is imperative that people should be ready to make such sacrifices 
rising above petty considerations of caste, creed, colour and status. 
The creed of group-loyalty can, at times, play havoc with justice. 
Although petty loyalties in narrow individual or group context may 
appear quite harmless-even laudable - they turn into a curse when 
they on that account block justice in society. This is best reflected 
in Loyalties. 


Winsor, the owner of Meldon court is an Englishman. Most of 
his guests (Margaret Orme, Capt. Dancy & Mabel) with the excep- 
tion of De Levis (who isa Jew) are also English. Even the servants 
in the house Treisure and Robert are English - pledging full loyalty 
to their race and master. 


De Levis reports to winsor a theft of 1000 pounds from his room 
suspecting his neighbour Capt. Dancy to be the thief. This brings 
class-prejudice into play with Winsor and others criticising De Levis 
for suspecting his neigbour in the house. 


Prejudice makes a person blind to reason and so it happens 
With Winsor and others in the play. No wonder therefore, if De Levis’s 
just demand for police investigation is not easily acceptable to 
winsor and General Canynge. It will create a “scandal as Winsor 
fears. Margaret Orme, Maj. colford & Gen. Canyne and Mabel who 
privately seem to share De Levis’s suspicion don’t declare it publicly 
since such an act on their part would mean the betrayal of their mut- 
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ual faiths.To top it all, they advise Capt. Dancy to bring a defamation 
suit against De Levis. Cilman’s dramatic appearance at Twisden’s | 
office, however, turns the tables on Capt. Daricy and Capt. Dancy | 
is fully exposed. Concerned More for professional etiquette thar | 
justice, Twisden at this point gives up the case. Capt. Dancy when | 
exposed commits suicide. | 


What Galsworthy seems to say through this play is that though 
private loyalties are good in their own place they should not make 
us blind to reason. Loyalty based on mutual friendship and racial ide- 
ntity (exemplified in Winsor and Gen. Canynge), wifely loyalty (exem- 
plified in Mabel), professional loyalty (exemplified in Twisden ‘s att- 
itude) are the various hurdles blocking ready justice for De Levis, 4 
the jew --in minority of one in Loyalties : something vicious to be 
scrupulously avoided in any healthy, ideal set-up as Galsworthy sù- 
ggests masterfully through this play (a problem play at that). Marg- 
aret sums up the idea above marvellously with her pertinent succint 


comment— 
Margaret : “Keep faith ! We’ ve all done that. It’s hot enough.’ 


Let it be said (style-wise) to the credit of Margaret and even 
Galsworthy that Margaret's above-quoted remark is of a piece with 
William Wimsatt's observation of a ‘serious study’ that weighs “the 
precise power of evey phrase and word, as though it were precious 
metal.‘’> 


i 

| 
As we survey the contemporary scene in the so-called ‘advan- | 
ced, society of our times, we shockingly find the canker of narrow | 
loyalties and prejudices (based on caste, creed and colour) active | 
as ever blocking the path of Harmonious existence among diverse 
classes/sects nationally and internationally). The despicable practice 
of apartheid by the whites against the blacks in South Africa and 
the ongoing struggle for existence (even in the 20th century } 
between the Israelis and the Palestinians-with their real cause 
rooted crampingly in the forces of regionalism, racism, fanaticism- 
jend Galsworthy’s Loyalties a rare (contemporary ) relevance and 
universality. j 


| 
| 
| 
| 


E 
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BETTER APPROACH TO LIFE 


HE is the cause ot all our actions. We are only HIS instruments the 
result lies in HIS hands. 

In any action the means are as important as the results. 

Always do to others as you would wish others do to you in 
similar circumstances, Let your thoughts and actions be guided by 
Dharma (righteousness). 

Don't compare yourself with those more fortunate than you and 
feel sorry, be happy that you are above those less fortunate than 
you. Involving yourself in solving others’ problems will minimise 
your own. 

Be thrifty. Spend only on needs and noton desires you can do 
without. 

Save today for tomorrow’s necessities or emergencies. The future is 
always unpredictable: Better to save than to have to borrow. 

Share God's bounty with those in need as far as practicable. 
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On Hesitation 


Dr. T. R. Khanna * | 


Hesitation to do good things comes from not wanting to face 
ourselves or put ourselves on the line. Hesitating to learn, being | 
unwilling to change, and holding on to stubbornness and self-will 
are not the ways of the wise. They are the ways of those who fool 
around with their own emotional states. They are the ways of those | 
who are unnecessarily indulging in and wasting their lives on the | 
superficial shallow states of earthly existence -- materialism, sense- | 
gratification, status-seeking, and the like. They are the ways of those l 
who get psychotic about every little thing, and who do not transcend 
the heavy burden of their emotions, feelings and negative mental 
states. Those people remain in the dark well of their self-importance, 
personality, self-will, and the falsehood of their ego and self-image. 
Those who don’t face themselves are always in trouble. Those 
who don’ make changes and amendments in ;their lives are always 
in pain. They succumb to their emotions and negativity . | 


If people want to develop themselves to their fullest potential, | 
they must commit themselves to good actions and be willing to | 
change for the better. It is very important for them to have | 
oOpenheartedness to come through in the moment under adverse 
circumstances. Those who do‘nt come through for their loved ones k 


suffer the consequences of their inadequacies. ; 
D ŘE 
* Dr.T. R. Khanna, U. S, A. 
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A saying goes, “Life is not a bed of roses. Life is a bed of 
thorns.” But life is only a bed of thorns for those who are victims of 
their emotional and mental states and their selfish images. Life is a 
bed of roses for those who inspire themselves with wisdom will- 
ingness to change, and humility to learn from the wise. Life is a bed 
of roses for those who are always willing to improve and amend 
their ways for the betterment of their lives. 


Those who romanticize their emotional feelings and their ima- 
ginary images, rather than having high ideals or being realistic, 
remain cripples forever. Wise people know how to inspire themselves 
with the essence of the Lord’s creation. Emotional people cut them- 
selves off from that essence of being and get into their feelings of 


confusion, negativity and self-involvement. 


Therefore, we should not succumb to our negative mentality. 
We should fill our minds with wisdom and inspiration, without any 
hesitation to change right here and now, and forever. We should not 
repeat the mistakes of yesterday today, or the mistakes of the last 
moment now. We should live neither in the memories of yesterday, 
nor the dreams of the future. We have to live in the NOW to the full- 
est with wisdom, love, and openheartedness with power of discern- 


ment. 


kik 
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Book Reviews 


1. Satyaprakash : Jainism ; A Select Bibliography 
Publisher : Indian Documentation Service, Gurgaon- j 
1984, pp. 109. Price : Rs. 60.00 


JAINISM - A Select Bibliography is a compilation of references 
from about 900 research papers, articles, and book reviews from 
137 journals, //lustrated Weekly of India and the dailies (The Times of 
Indiz and The Economic Times) on Jainism published during the 
period of twenty-two years, from 1962 to 1983. The compiler offers | 
a complete list of journals, with their abbreviations indexed in the 
volume as also a list of publishers whose books have been reviewed 
in the journals. The papers and articles have been classified and 
arranged in an alphabetical order by authors and subject with a view 
to provide the most easy form of consultation. A list of abbreviations 
other than those of journals and signs used in the volume figure in 
the beginning. 


The volume is useful to the libraries, researchers and students 
of Jainism and comparative religion. 
The printing and get up of the volume are also good. 


Ne 


(Dr. Maan Singh) 


Professor & Head, Dept. of Sanskrit, 
G. K. University, Hardwar- 
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2. Dr.T. A. Qureshi and Dr. N. A. Qureshi : Indian Fishes 23 
Publisher : Brij Brothers, Sultania Road, Bhopal, 1984. 


India is one of the richest countries with regard to its floral 
and faunal diversity. Its tropical, subtropical and temperate ecologi- 
cal realms, beside 3000km. of sea line offers kalidoscopic variations 
of fauna of terrestrial and aquatic habitat. But a complete faunistic 
account of the Indian fauna is still lacking, in print. This is more so 
about the fish fauna of the sub-continent. 


This book under review is authored by two eminent Ichthyolo- 
gists of this country, viz. Dr. T. A. Qureshi and Dr. N. A. Qureshi. 
r This is a welcome step, to fill the part of the existing lacuna. 


The authors themselves have admitted in their opening line of 
the ‘Preface’ of the book that, “A great deal of work has been done — 
on the Indian fishes since Day's time but unfortunately it remained — 3 
widely scattered in literature, and is not readily available to the 
average reader or student.” Authors of this scribe fully agree to this 
statement. 


In past two decades, the scope of study of Ichthylogy has 
increased exponentially with special reference to ‘Fish and Fisheries, 
Fisheries & Aqua-culture or Mariculture’. But an authentic, concise, 
key containing account- which must be easily accessible and under- 
standable to graduate trainees of ‘Fish & Fisheries/Fishery Institute of 
this country or Post Graduate and Ph. D. scholars of Indian Universi- 
ties was not easily available. 


The book incorporates descriptions of 156 species, 89 genera, — 
46 families and 14 orders of the Class-Pisces. The author's have u 
the Berg's classification of 1940, with casual mention of other availa- 
ble and classical references. It would have been of great value to 
of us if the authors would have added a brief and separate cha} 
‘Classification and Systematics of resent day fishes’. It is bi 
currently many classifications are in vogue. 
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gara, Tor putitora, Nemacheilus rupicola, Puntius muzzafrensis etc. 
are conspicuously missing. | 


The book is fully illustrated with the help of line drawings of 
all species described, but printing needs a bit of more attention. 
However the diagrams are self explanatory. Besides, the language of 
the book is very simple, scientific and fluent awarded with the wide 
acceptance of the book in India and abroad. | 


Dr. B. D. Joshi, 

Head, Dept. of Zoology, 
G. K. Vishwavidyalaya, 
Hardwar. 


abies 


3. Unto Tahtinen; Non-Violent Theories of Punishment (Indian & | 
Western); 


Publisher : Moti Lal Benarsidas, 41-UA, Bungalow Road, Delhi; 1983 
pp. 143; Price Rs. 90/- 


Crime and punishment have existed and reacted upon each | 
other since the start of humanity in every region of the world. The | 
writer has picked up the problem of “morally right way of treating | 
the legal offenders“ and has made studies into the western theories i 
of punishment at the university of Toronto and into the Indian theori- | 
es at the Benaras Hindu University. Thus the book is divided into two 
parts. 


The first part deals with traditional theories regarding punish- 
ment comprising the ideas expressed in Vedas, Upanishads, Puranas, | 
Manusmriti, Vasisthsmriti, Sukraniti, Arthsastra, Nitisastra, Ahimsa of | 
Gandhi etc. Out of the whole lot the author has highlighted Prayas- | 
chitta, novel method of expiation’ and the Gandhian Ahimsa. Based 
on the theory of Karma (action) the Prayaschitta method had been | 
much in vogue in Atharva Vedic times. Itis a psychological way of 
_ catharting the psyche, of the criminal because ‘prayas’ means des- | 
truction and Chitta means mental disposition. Thus by some sinful or i 
criminal action (karma) there is inevitably created ill effect in the 
mental disposition (Chitta) of the criminal which by observing 
= Prayaschitta gets destroyed. 
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Dealing with the second point, the learned author has descri- 
bed the prevalent four types of Western theories—retributive den 
ence, reformation, and direct prevention, out of these the first two 
are violent while the reformation is non-violent. The views of Ben- 
tham, Hobbes, Mill, Rashdell etc., are remarkable in this respect. | 


< 


> The author deserves thanks for bringing all the theories of 
punishment in one volume and as such the book shall be of great 


help not only to the students of law but also for the lawyers, judges 
and the social reformers. 


Avneesh Singh 
Deptt. of Humanities, 
l. 1. T., Delhi. 


4. Kawatra, P. S. : Fundamentals of Documentation 
Sterling Publishing, New Delhi. 1983 p. 173. Rs. 60.00 


The concept of Documentation and particularly of systemati- 
cally organised Collections of information has not been made its 
significant entry in our country as a major objective of disseminations 
of informatiom and still plays a minor role in the flow of communi- 
cation. Potential research scholars have been denied services like 
current awareness service, selective dissemination of information 
service and even to some extent literature survey devices are used in _ 
restricted manner. In this context the author indeed made a significant 
attempt to cover the services on documentation rendered by various 
institutions in India. The author has tried to establish the concept 
of Documentation with regard to retrieve the needed information 
needed scholars. 


a 


=> 
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Though in the present work author primarily intended to draw 

A . Lbahl- 
a sketch of various organizations who are rendering rem tkab e 
services to feed the needed research scholars but the concept of thes 


of microform of documents, its place in libraries in modern 

have also been discussed. The chapter written on nform 

rage and Retrieval systems’ will certainly help th 
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